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Introduction 



± his book is about one of the least understood issues in modern 
European history: the victory of the Soviet Union over Nazi Ger- 
many It was far from self-evident that Joseph Stalin's regime, unpop- 
ular especially among peasants, would survive the war and that the 
Soviet state could mobilize most of the citizens against the German- 
led invasion. Many Soviet-era taboos and myths about this period, 
including the name "Great Patriotic War," have proven to be resil- 
ient in and beyond Russia. Ten years after the Soviet Union fell 
apart, a book about the city of Rostov during the war managed to 
completely ignore the German occupation, and 67 percent of Rus- 
sian respondents to an opinion poll believed Allied aid had not 
been needed. 1 In May 2009 the Commission of the President of the 
Russian Federation for Countering Attempts to Falsify History at 
the Expense of Russia's Interests was founded. A key target was the 
"falsifications" of Russia's record of its struggle against its former 
ally, Nazi Germany. One year later a website specifically for present- 
ing "objective historical information about the Great Patriotic War" 
was created by the Russian Ministry of Communication and Mass 
Media. 2 
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Historians in some other former Soviet republics do not face 
such a threat. But even they rarely dare to write unconcerned about 
the political implications of their findings about a war that began 
over seven decades ago. Historians in other countries, if they study 
the Nazi-Soviet war at all, tend to focus on events in the Soviet ter- 
ritories that temporarily slipped from Stalin's control; these often 
excellent studies usually do not employ Slavic sources. 3 

The underdeveloped state of research is also evident with regard to 
the wartime Soviet media. Despite valuable undertakings, such as 
the publication of documents and studies dealing with posters, 
documentaries, and films, and the censorship to which all were 
subjected, there is still no comprehensive survey of the Soviet pro- 
paganda effort during the war. The one English-language mono- 
graph about the Soviet press with a substantial discussion of the war 
is valuable but does not cite archival records. A Russian counterpart 
cites such records (and the press itself), but does so in a naive man- 
ner. 4 This book offers a description and interpretation of the main 
features of the wartime Soviet propaganda directed at the popu- 
lation of the Soviet home front— the part of the Soviet Union that 
during the war never saw a regime change. What did Stalin's system 
choose to tell its subjects, and why? How did this compare to pre- 
war Soviet propaganda and to the propaganda of other countries 
during the war? What if anything can be said about the results, in- 
tended or not? Although Soviet visual materials are not entirely 
neglected, these questions will be addressed through a close look at 
newspapers and radio broadcasts. 5 My broader aim is to contribute 
to the debate on the goals and effectiveness of Soviet propaganda in 
general. 

In modern Western history, propaganda at first was a neutral term. 
It became pejorative once people began to realize that they would 
always disagree about the best way to organize society. The carnage 
of World War I played its part as well: relatives of the millions of 
people killed felt betrayed and demanded change. Since then only 
two groups have proudly admitted to producing propaganda: Ro- 
man Catholics and Communists. From the very beginning the So- 
viet media were overtly and proudly ideological in the selection and 
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coverage of items. There never was a Bolshevik sense of news— an ef- 
fort to quickly and objectively record events. It was symptomatic of 
the extremes reached under Stalin that from the early 1930s the 
country no longer had a single school of journalism. 6 

It is not easy to provide a precise definition of propaganda that 
covers all of it— not less and not more— and that is also valid across 
time and space. It is often considered simply biased information 
spread to shape public opinion and behavior. In this book it is more 
than a kind of information, namely a deliberate and systematic at- 
tempt to shape perceptions, mental states, and, above all, behavior, 
so as to achieve a response that furthers the propagandist's intent. 7 
But the word also appears in this study as shorthand for the tools: 
the Soviet newspapers and radio broadcasts. 

In the early Soviet years illiteracy hampered the penetration of 
the ideas of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party into popular con- 
sciousness, so much was made of agitation, as an activity allegedly 
distinct from propaganda. 8 Invented by the father of Russian Marx- 
ism, Georgii Plekhanov, the concept gained strong support from 
the founder of the world's first party-state, Vladimir Lenin. Whereas 
propagandists focused their attention on literate people and explained 
dogmas to them, agitators, basically demagogues, used posted pam- 
phlets ("wall newspapers"), theater sketches, demonstrations, and 
meetings, and in them made no attempt to explain but exploited 
emotions. Eventually the Soviet population became more literate; 
on the eve of the war, officially at least, only 9 percent had received 
a secondary education, but 80 percent could read and write. 9 That 
is why the distinction between propaganda and agitation disap- 
peared, except in the word Agitprop and in the name of the Central 
Committee body that it abbreviated, the Directorate on Propa- 
ganda and Agitation, led by the philosopher Georgii Aleksandrov 
(1908-1961). 10 

Despite his overriding concern with imposing his will on his sub- 
jects, Stalin always considered propaganda important. To him it 
was self-evident that the Bolshevik regime needed moral and other 
support from the workers. Therefore in principle he was interested 
in every propaganda detail. However busy he might be, he watched 
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every single feature film before it was distributed. The prewar Soviet 
Union was truly a propaganda state— a political system that subju- 
gated mass culture, education, and the media for the purposes of 
popular indoctrination. 11 

A historian noted once that there was no Bolshevik Goebbels, no 
Soviet theorist fascinated by propaganda techniques, and ascribed 
this to a key difference between Soviet and Nazi propaganda. Un- 
like the Nazis, the Bolsheviks "never looked for and did not find 
devilishly clever methods to influence people's minds, to brainwash 
them." They did not care about the techniques of propaganda be- 
cause they saw it as part of something bigger: education. The obser- 
vation is generally correct, even when referring to Stalin; he and the 
other Bolsheviks believed that their scientific worldview did not 
need trickery or fanciness. But beginning in the 1930s one section of 
the Soviet media, the press, largely— but unofficially— abandoned its 
aim to reeducate ("enlighten") or persuade and began focusing on 
the pragmatic and seemingly more modest goal of mobilization. In 
practice the media often no longer seemed to target the entire pop- 
ulation but only insiders: officials and enthusiasts. 12 

During the war, as this book argues, the tasks of the press grew 
again. Even small papers were supposed to "teach and politically edu- 
cate the masses" and to "organize them for the resolution of tasks." 
But in attempting to increase popular interest, Moscow reduced the 
editorial staffs of the regional papers; the idea was that worker and 
peasant "correspondents" would fill most of the pages. (It failed, as 
it had in the early 1920s.) In the battle against Nazi Germany, mobi- 
lization of the entire population, soldiers and workers in particular, 
became the Soviet media's paramount official goal. Mobilization 
was not defined well, but it was essentially getting people to do 
what they were told, while allowing them a small measure of initia- 
tive. Agitprop cited Lenin when it warned editors that the press had 
roles to play in propaganda and agitation, but also in organization, 
meaning mobilization, and that role might occasionally become 
paramount. That time was now, when the press "sets hundreds of 
thousands and millions of workers in motion." 13 
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Chapter i describes the structure of the Soviet media apparatus: 
the new Soviet Information Bureau, the newspapers, and the radio. 
All newspaper editors faced highly unrealistic demands from the 
official propagandists; the voices of ordinary citizens were barely 
audible; and the press and the radio were poorly disseminated. Above 
all, reporting was centralized to an extreme without precedent in 
Soviet history. Propaganda thus became a means for tightly con- 
trolled mobilization for war. The attempt to control reappears in 
Chapter 2, in which I analyze the reports of the fight by the Soviet 
armed forces against Germany and its allies. Stalin imposed silence 
on virtually all military defeats, at the cost of countless military 
and civilian lives. He did not blink and imposed a surreal narrative: 
surrender was always treason and dying in battle was always nor- 
mal and heroic. The ranks of the Red Army, their loved ones, and 
everyone else should accept death, and the military were even sup- 
posed to aim for it. 

In the hinterland forced labor and famine were pervasive. How 
the wartime Soviet media portrayed these conditions, to the extent 
that they are known, is the subject of Chapters 3 and 4. Remarkable 
again is the pervasive secrecy, such as about the various laws and 
decrees on the militarization of labor. Propaganda presented a dual 
image of the workers and the peasants. On the one hand, they were 
severely warned to obey orders, to work overtime, and to combat 
labor "desertion." On the other hand, the media portrayed them as 
mostly patriotic and willingly selfless. Public campaigns for pro- 
duction and other records and collective and individual competi- 
tions supposedly showed this. The media also claimed that the 
state was successfully taking care of the most vulnerable social groups 
in the hinterland: refugees, families of servicemen, war invalids, and 
orphans. They revealed, indirectly, the threat and actuality of famine, 
but officially its scale was minor, and the only causes were and re- 
mained the laziness and greed of some citizens. 

Soviet propaganda had to find a response to the mass killings com- 
mitted by the invaders. As Chapter 5 shows, early on it was decided 
to publicize them extensively. The Germans themselves helped a great 
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deal, with corpses left behind along with policy documents, per- 
sonal letters, photographs, and testimonies, obtained from German 
corpses or war prisoners or simply found. There was no particular 
propaganda line on what today is known as the Holocaust, the sub- 
ject of Chapter 6. The Soviet reader and radio listener who wanted 
to know could find references to that specifically anti-Jewish cam- 
paign. Chapter 7 shows that hate propaganda blurred and occasion- 
ally erased the distinction between fascists and Germans. Soviet 
citizens understood that Stalin, in order to mobilize them, licensed 
them to hate not simply the "occupiers," but indeed all Germans. 
Whether this hatred became pervasive remains unclear, although 
various sources suggest the opposite. The question remains whether 
Soviet propaganda achieved its unstated goal of creating, magnify- 
ing, and distributing hatred. 

Chapters 8 and 9 deal with patriots and traitors. Despite Russo- 
centric tendencies, the propaganda was more restrained than might 
have been expected. Stalin did not allow it to explicitly denigrate 
the non-Russians of the Soviet state. He did not even glorify "Rus- 
sia," but the motherland, an affectionate term that meant many things 
and thus something different in each citizen's imagination. The 
partisans were heroes, but they acted amid "enemy accomplices," 
the worst of whom were traitors to the motherland. Here too restraint 
generally prevailed; for the purpose of mobilization, the propaganda 
did not state what Stalin really believed, namely that most inhabi- 
tants of the occupied territories had betrayed him. 

Chapter 10 deals with the portrayal of the Soviet Union's foreign 
allies, in particular Poland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. That portrayal was stinting, because Stalin never wanted to 
give foreigners a share of the credit for the war's outcome. The vic- 
tory of May 1945 showed the superiority of the Soviet state and its 
system, not of international collaboration. 



Stalinist Propaganda as a System for Control 



.friends and foes of the Bolsheviks have always agreed that one 
reason they won the Civil War was their superior skill in getting 
their message across. 1 Then and later, that message had specific 
traits. One stemmed from Lenin's personal style. The founder of 
the Soviet state often used military metaphors and pejorative neol- 
ogisms, tautologies, and paraphrases, and his regime forced the 
media to adopt them. Such verbal and visual violence— against "class 
enemies," "wreckers," and others— paved the way to violence in real 
life and readied Soviet citizens' minds for warfare. Another pecu- 
liarity, strengthened by Stalin, was deliberate omission: perusal of 
the press for the most basic information was often in vain, and 
there was an eerie silence about the horrific fate of millions— those 
alleged enemies who were deported, imprisoned, starved, and shot. 2 
The propaganda success of the Civil War period did not last. Fo- 
cused on materialism and anonymous social forces, Soviet propa- 
ganda in the 1920s was too arcane and abstract to resonate much in 
a society where class consciousness ran deep but whose people were 
poorly educated. The regime became aware of this failure through 
surveillance reports. Thus in the early 1930s Stalin mandated 
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changes. 3 One change brought about an ideologically heretical cult 
of contemporary heroes. Writers, journalists, artists, publishers, and 
filmmakers developed it, while most of the professional propagan- 
dists, what could be called the ideological establishment, remained 
hesitant. When in 1933 Soviet sailors became stranded on Arctic ice 
while the Cheliuskin sank, the pilots who rescued them were pre- 
sented as and widely considered to be heroes worthy of emulation. 
Other heroes in the new line were fictionalized, such as in the pop- 
ular Civil War film Chapaev. By 1936 Soviet mass culture was domi- 
nated by contemporary and ordinary heroes, role models, and iconic 
personalities. Everyone knew about the shock worker Aleksei Stakh- 
anov and Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevskii, to mention just two. 

An equally heretical innovation was a turn away from other coun- 
tries and the rehabilitation of patriotism, heretofore derided as hos- 
tile to brotherhood and cooperation. In a telegram about the rescue 
of the Cheliuskin crew Stalin used the word motherland for the first 
time in years, and then prescribed its use in May Day slogans. A fic- 
tion film in 1936 about the response of a test pilot to a surprise Nazi 
German invasion was called The Motherland Is Calling. 4 

The populist hero cult and the new patriotism were widely dis- 
tributed, while censorship barred alternative views. The result was a 
new, dynamic mass culture. Recent research shows that it provided 
a sense of belonging and a code of honor that appealed to many, 
particularly young people, who succumbed to its spell or at least at- 
tempted to "speak Bolshevik." One historian concludes that "it is 
impossible to overstate the contribution that this propaganda made 
to mobilizational efforts in the USSR during these years." Stalin 
was aware of this. 5 

But then, in the late summer of 1936, he and his entourage launched 
what would become the Great Terror: three years of arrests and exe- 
cutions. The unintended effect was that the party could no longer 
mobilize through appeals to a usable Soviet past. That countless 
popular heroes suddenly became villains and disappeared from 
sight undermined the confidence of large parts of Soviet society. 
Particularly inexplicable was the treason charge against the mili- 
tary high command. In 1939, after the terror had ended, articles, 
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novels, films, and exhibitions began showing new heroes, but, un- 
like their predecessors, these were too self-assured and selfless to 
function as role models in everyday life. 6 

War and the Media 

Whereas in the mid-i920s Pravda, the main newspaper, had devoted 
nearly two-thirds of its editorials to international relations and for- 
eign countries, with the rise of Stalin a steady decline began that 
one decade later approached zero. Beginning in the 1930s Soviet 
propaganda about the outside world argued above all that foreign 
working people thought more of the Soviet Union and its security 
than about bettering their own lives. To a country now redefined as 
a motherland, actual foreign events were presented as nearly irrele- 
vant. Almost all foreign news was consigned to the last or penulti- 
mate (fifth) pages of the newspaper, even in 1939 and 1940. The rise 
of fascism did not change this parochialism, as one historian writes: 
"While European and American intellectuals linked communism 
with antifascism and European Communists advocated a popular 
front against fascism, Pravda and other central newspapers promoted 
a Soviet identity in which the country's opposition to Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Franco was largely irrelevant." It was a "bipolar world, di- 
vided into the spheres of home and abroad." Hitler's appointment 
as chancellor in January 1933 merited a back-page item, not an edi- 
torial; the destruction of the German Communist Party was de- 
clared nothing new; and the Spanish Civil War rarely appeared on 
front pages. 7 

Well before the German invasion, Stalin was extremely cautious 
with media reports about diplomatic relations. On August 21, 1939, 
Pravda announced that a trade- credit agreement would be signed 
with Germany and, in a departure from the norm, omitted the 
standard term "fascist." A stated reason for the sudden desire to 
improve relations was fully absent. The curt announcement proba- 
bly was intended to ready readers' minds for the big news, announced 
on August 24: a military nonaggression pact with Hitler's Germany. 
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Pravda declared merely that "political and ideological differences" 
were less important than "the development and flourishing of 
friendly relations" between the two countries. 8 The German inva- 
sion of Poland facilitated by the pact appeared in an item titled 
"Military Action between Germany and Poland" on Pravda's fifth 
page on September 3; the British declaration of war on Germany 
went to page 4. 9 

On September 17 Foreign Commissar Viacheslav Molotov an- 
nounced that the Red Army had invaded the Polish state from the 
east, to "protect the life and property of the population of western 
Ukraine and western Belorussia." 10 When he visited Berlin in No- 
vember 1940, a photograph of him standing beside Hitler appeared 
in Pravda. Movie showings were preceded by a newsreel that pre- 
sented Germany as an ally that could be relied upon. A Russian re- 
members the following details: "Hitler welcomes Molotov warmly 
like a long-lost brother, keeps shaking him by the hand; they are im- 
mediately immersed in conversation, and the photographers crowd 
around with their flash-guns busy" 11 By that time confidential ma- 
terials supplied to high-ranking members of the propaganda struc- 
ture already contained anti-German motifs, but Stalin, who wished 
to avoid alienating Germany, still barred major changes in interna- 
tional reporting. 12 Soviet censors did reportedly black out Hitler's 
face from photographs and scratch out the tiny swastika on Ger- 
man stamps. 13 

The real change came only much later, under pressure of a totally 
new situation. On June 22, 1941, at 12:15 p.m., Molotov— not Stalin- 
addressed the citizens of the USSR on the radio. At 4 o'clock last 
night, he said in a bland voice, Germany had attacked the Soviet 
Union. The cities of Zhytomyr, Kiev, Sevastopol, Kaunas, and "sev- 
eral" others had been bombed from planes. "Over two hundred 
people have been killed and wounded." There had also been attacks 
from "Romanian and Finnish territories." The history of the "civi- 
lized peoples" had never seen such betrayal. At 5:30 (over six hours 
earlier) a declaration of war had been received that blamed the 
concentration of Red Army troops at the "eastern German border," 
even though the USSR had always strictly adhered to the Soviet- 
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German pact. Hitler would be defeated just as Napoleon had been. 
"The government calls on you, citizens of the Soviet Union, to close 
still stronger the ranks around our famous Bolshevik party, around 
our Soviet government, around our great leader comrade Stalin. Our 
cause is just! The enemy will be beaten! Victory will be ours!" 14 Eye- 
witnesses report different reactions. In Leningrad, close to the bor- 
der, there was "panic": people were "hastily exchanging words, filling 
the stores, buying up everything they could lay their hands on, aim- 
lessly milling about the streets. Many rushed to the bank to with- 
draw their savings." In Rostov people dispersed in silence; in Kram- 
atorsk, in Ukraine's Donbas region, they talked in groups and 
"many" said they did not believe Molotov 15 

In the war that now began, the Soviet state had a huge propa- 
ganda machine at its disposal, and a captive audience. A Polish 
woman born in 1922 spent the war in Soviet Kazakhstan. From her 
perspective, propaganda was "omnipresent— it completely dominated 
social life." 16 Given the absence from almost the entire country of di- 
rect access to foreign media, this dominance was inevitable. Yet, as 
will be shown, there were important limitations. Newspapers were 
few in number, they appeared in small print runs, and distribution 
was slow and uneven. Radio, both central and local, was inaudible 
in many parts of the country. 

Ever since the late 1920s, all the media, from Pravda down to the 
smallest paper, and indeed every single publication, had a tremen- 
dous responsibility, namely to mobilize. Thus early in 1942 Agitprop 
informed the editors of the raion (district) newspapers that in the 
current war, their "main task" was to "educate the workers in a fi- 
ery hatred of the German-fascist scoundrels, who are encroaching 
upon the life and freedom of our motherland; to inspire our people 
to a great patriotic war of liberation; and to mobilize the workers 
for the fulfillment of the concrete tasks in the matter of active sup- 
port of the front standing before the raion." In general, "all the work 
of the newspaper editors must be subordinated to the interests of 
the front and the tasks to organize the crushing defeat of the 
German-fascist invaders. The papers are obliged to daily explain to 
the workers the danger that is threatening our country, to overcome 
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carelessness and indifference, to develop Soviet patriotism, to culti- 
vate hatred of the German occupiers and readiness to give up all 
one's strength for the crushing defeat of the enemy." In short, the 
workers had to be Soviet patriots, hateful, and willing to die in the 
war, and the media had to explain and sustain these notions and 
actions. 17 

In reality, however, as this book argues, Stalin, his entourage, 
and all who took his orders tended to sacrifice the goals of mobili- 
zation and education to keeping total control. Prioritizing control 
best explains the immediate formation of an "information bureau" 
with a near-complete monopoly; the unrealistic guidelines for local 
papers, unadjusted year by year despite an immediate awareness of 
the ineffectiveness of the papers; the meager presence on the air of 
voices other than journalists; the confiscation of radio receivers from 
all citizens, unique in wartime Europe; and the extremely harsh line 
of the censors. 



TASS and the Soviet Information Bureau 

During the war with Germany, Stalin and about sixty of his associ- 
ates received firsthand knowledge of events by way of a top-secret 
bulletin prepared by TASS, the Telegraph Agency of the Soviet Union. 
Usually referred to in the inner circle as the agency's "office bulletin," 
it was a mimeographed digest of translated reports from foreign pub- 
lications, radio programs, and agencies such as Reuters and the As- 
sociated Press. (Before the German invasion, part of the bulletin— less 
than 10 percent— had also included foreign information from TASS 
correspondents.) The June 22, 1941, issue of the bulletin contained a 
translation of Hitler's declaration on the occasion of the German at- 
tack on the Soviet Union (never published in the Soviet Union) in 
which, among other things, he said that Germany was proceeding 
against the "Jewish-Anglo-Saxon war mongers and their aides, as 
well as the Jews from the Muscovite Bolshevik center." 18 On at least 
some occasions TASS even compiled news for Stalin's eyes only. Af- 
ter an eyewitness account about the Eastern Front was serialized in 
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a Turkish newspaper, the TASS leader Iakov Khavinson (1901-1989) 
supplied Stalin with a special bulletin on it. The Turkish author 
mentioned releases of Muslim and Ukrainian war prisoners and 
quoted Hitler's statement that no treaty or consideration could 
have prevented the war with the Soviet Union— provoking Stalin to 
write in the sideline, "Why? Scumbag!" 19 

For everyone else, on June 24, 1941, the Soviet Information Bu- 
reau was founded with the explicit aim of monopolizing all in- 
formation about internal, international, and military affairs. No 
major event in these fields could be reported before the Bureau 
mentioned it, unless (although this was not made official) the re- 
porter was Stalin himself or others from his inner circle. By 1944 
the agency had a staff of 238, including its own front correspondents. 
Staff members of newspapers or of TASS also contributed material. 
The Bureau issued "morning" and "evening" reports, occasional "At 
the Last Moment" reports (November 1941 to March 1943), and, from 
early July 1943, "operational" reports. The leader of the entity was 
Aleksandr Shcherbakov (1901-1945), first secretary of the Moscow 
party and a recently appointed secretary of the union party's Cen- 
tral Committee. In June 1942 this workaholic also became director 
of the Red Army's main political administration, thus of the army 
commissars; deputy people's commissar of defense; and chairman 
of the Council on Military and Political Propaganda. Either he or 
Stalin or both wrote many of the reports. The deputy leader of the 
Bureau was the deputy people's commissar of foreign affairs, Solo- 
mon Lozovskii (1878-1952). He often met with foreign correspon- 
dents, which Shcherbakov did just once (early in 1943; he asked when 
they would open the "second front"). Other Bureau members included 
the TASS leader Khavinson and Dmitrii Polikarpov (1905-1965), the 
new chairman of the Radio Committee, formally called the Council 
of People's Commissars' Ail-Union Committee on Radio Installa- 
tion and Radio Broadcasting. 20 

Thus TASS was not abolished, and neither were the Soviet repub- 
lics' separate news agencies and radio committees. TASS remained 
the single channel through which media outlets (newspapers and 
radio committees) received the Bureau reports and international 
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news. TASS transmitted via radio waves (the "radio telephone") or 
via telegraph. Before the German invasion it used to inform oblast 
(provincial), raion, and city newspapers over the radio, but this prac- 
tice soon faced hurdles because long-wave broadcasting was dis- 
carded and few newspaper editors could pick up short waves. More- 
over by late September 1941 the number of cities that Moscow could 
reach via telegraph had dropped from forty-seven to twenty, and 
transmission often took several attempts, if not failing entirely. As 
a result oblast newspapers often published TASS materials two or 
three days late, and raion papers carried them one week late. 21 

By the end of 1942 TASS was sending telegrams to Moscow pa- 
pers (and the Central Committee) and radio transmissions (most of 
the time) to republic, oblast, and raion papers. 22 It could transmit 
to papers outside Moscow via radio only late at night, after the Ra- 
dio Committee freed up the transmitters. Thus sometime between 
3 and 7 p.m. it released the Bureau's morning report, Prapda's edito- 
rial, and about fifty lines of other information. The agency's own 
daily reports arrived in the two hours around midnight, followed 
between 2 and 4 by the Bureau's evening report and the final bulle- 
tin. The inevitable result was the publication of old information. 23 
TASS— or rather a group of artists and writers employed by it— was 
much better at producing colorful and often satirical wall posters 
with topical texts, a revived genre now called TASS Windows. More 
than 800,000 copies of 1,250 different such posters appeared. 24 



Newspapers 

Before 1939 there had been about 45 "central" (or "all-Union") news- 
papers and no republican papers, besides about 120 autonomous 
republic and autonomous oblast papers and about 275 krai, oblast, 
and district (okrug) papers. The number of smaller newspapers was 
even larger: there were about 3,400 city and raion papers and some 
4,600 "local" (nizovye) papers, usually factory newsletters and wall 
newspapers. In total there officially appeared 8,521 Soviet news- 
papers in 1937 and 8,550 in 1938. In 1939 the secret but imprecise 
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count grew by 230, but it declined slightly the next year to 8,754. I n 
1941 an unknown number of titles was classified and excluded from 
counts, which reduced the official total to a mere 6,543. 2S 

No one knew at the time— or can calculate today— exactly how 
many Soviet newspapers appeared during the war, in what print 
run, and how often. Virtually all publishers had to send copies of 
anything published for registration and safekeeping to the All- 
Union Book Chamber. Using those publications, lists supplied by 
Glavlit, and reports by republican book chambers, the chamber es- 
timated the total number of newspapers. It often could not identify 
local papers because they had become (or still were) "of defense sig- 
nificance," thus classified, and thus unavailable. Classification be- 
fell, among others, the newspapers published by military districts, 
army and fleet units, military industry enterprises, and the periodi- 
cals of the militia and the NKVD. 26 The NKVD also published 
papers for its Gulag prisoners, also excluded from book chamber 
counts. In 1942 in many camps there was on average one newspaper 
issue per two to three thousand prisoners, and in some there was 
none whatsoever. Beginning in 1943 there were thirty-six newspaper 
titles for Gulag camps and work sites, mostly weeklies 11.7 by 16.5 
inches (international standard paper size A3) and with a print run 
of 700 to 3,ooo. 27 

The war with Germany differed from the pre-1941 period in the 
greater number of occasional newspapers, appearing in small num- 
bers and sizes. According to incomplete data, there were 260 titles in 
1943 in the RSFSR (the Russian Soviet republic) alone; some lasted as 
long as ten months and appeared twelve to fifteen times each 
month. 28 Officially the "local" press also included brochures known 
as "fighting leaflets" or "express notices." Behind closed doors, Mos- 
cow regularly expressed unease about the very existence of such 
leaflets, finding them hard to supervise. In August 1942 therefore 
the censorship agency Glavlit warned noncentral papers that unless 
the Central Committee gave them a green light, they were forbidden 
to publish the leaflets, and the same rule applied to newspaper 
supplements. The editor of the Sverdlovsk paper Uralskii rabochii ob- 
jected to no avail as late as 1944, telling Moscow that he had ample 
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paper. 29 The only special leaflets that Moscow trusted and allowed 
were produced and printed by correspondents of central papers, in 
a revival of a ten-year-old practice. In the fall of 1942 in particular, 
Pravda correspondents and printers worked at twenty-four sites 
(plane, car, and metallurgical factories, mines, peat digging sites, and 
agricultural sites), sometimes for many months on end. 30 

Disregarding Krasnaia zvezda and the classified or occasional ti- 
tles, it can be estimated that by 1942 there were 4,561 Soviet news- 
papers, declining the next year to 3,725 and rising thereafter to 4,872. 
The approximate total circulation amounted to 13,777,000 issues in 
1943 and 16,713,000 in 1944. (The year totals of copies were close to 
2.4 billion in 1943 and 2.7 billion in 1944.) In 1937, when all newspa- 
pers were included in the counts, the total circulation was 36,197,000 
issues (and the year total of copies was close to 7.1 billion). 31 Given 
the immense size of the country, not to mention the media's alleged 
importance, the wartime numbers were on the low side. 

The Central Committee's Politburo imposed new rules on the 
papers on August 20, 1941: every week, republic, oblast, and krai pa- 
pers had to appear three times with four rows of text or images, but 
on the other three days they could print only two rows. Raion pa- 
pers could no longer appear four or more days per week; three days 
became the new maximum, and only raion papers that reduced 
themselves to weeklies might have more than two rows. 32 Beginning 
on October 19, 1941, Izvestiia (like Pravda already) had six instead of 
eight rows. All Komsomol and youth newspapers but two were sus- 
pended; their role was supposed to be adopted by new rubrics in the 
republic and regional papers, but the Komsomol often complained. 
The Central Committee warned specific papers to comply with the 
new rules, but real change came only after a convention of editors 
in the middle of 1944. The retaken republics received their own 
youth papers back in the fall of 1944, well before any Soviet region 
that had not been occupied. 33 

Paper shortages were so severe that sometimes even the central 
press approached collapse. In 1942 6.5 tons of newsprint were needed 
each month, but on average only 4.1 tons were produced because a 
lack of electricity often idled the single large factory for such paper, 
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in the Gorkii oblast. 34 In February 1943 Molotov and two candidate 
members of the Politburo, Shcherbakov and Georgii Malenkov, 
alarmed Stalin: without action, they said, "already in the second 
quarter of the current year there will be a real threat of massive stop- 
pages in paper publishing." Each month, they wrote, 6.9 tons were 
needed, but the factories produced only 4.6 (a quarter of the prewar 
level). It was decided to print many fewer copies of the local papers 
and to do so less frequently; to print 100,000 fewer copies of Izvestiia 
and 300,000 fewer copies of Pravda; and to publish Pravda only six 
days a week. The other central newspapers also received much less 
paper. 35 Meanwhile all papers officially remained inexpensive; in 
1943, when purchased at kiosks or via a subscription, most cost just 
20 kopecks. A monthly subscription to Pravda cost six rubles, and to 
Izvestiia and Trud, which appeared six times per week, just five. 36 

There were twenty-two central papers in 1942 and twenty-three in 
early 1945. In the midst of the war, of all papers citizens were most 
likely to come across copies of Pravda, Izvestiia, Komsomolskaia pravda, 
Sotsialisticheskoe zemledelie, and Trud. These papers' year-long total print 
runs in 1943 were, respectively, 338, 124, 74, 21, and 15 million. 37 The 
print run of the Defense Commissariat paper Krasnaia zvezda, which 
before the war had been available only within the armed forces, is 
still classified— secrecy that is also relevant when evaluating the other 
calculations— but it probably rose significantly 38 Another central pa- 
per that, like Komsomolskaia Pravda, Trud, and Krasnaia zvezda, ap- 
peared around 300 times per year was Krasny flot. The periodical of 
the Supreme Soviet, Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, was also 
large, mainly because it appeared not only in Russian but also in 
separate editions in ten other languages. 

Stalin and his circle themselves seemingly used the wrong figures 
about the central press. In August 1941 the Politburo resolved to cut 
Pravda's alleged circulation of "three million" to one million and to 
cut in half Izvestiia's alleged circulation of "1.6 million." But the ar- 
chival record shows that Pravda's circulation had been two million. 
Its actual circulation decline— the first since 1932— was mild, to 
1,905,000 by late 1941. It continued to slide but remained over one 
million. 39 The average circulation of the second-largest Soviet 
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newspaper, Izvestiia, in the whole year of 1941 was 1,276,000. Here 
the shrinkage that began after August 1941 continued for years 
and was severe: in 1942 its print run was 573,000; in 1943 and 1944, 
400,000; and in the first half of 1945, a mere 360,000. Trud's average 
circulation in 1941 was 100,000; in 1942-1944, 50,000; and in the 
first half of 1945, 63,500. 40 These figures merit repetition of the con- 
clusion that for such a large country, the papers had a small circula- 
tion. Assuming the presence in the hinterland of some 130 million 
people, the average copy of Pravda in 1942 had to serve 100 people; 
the average copy of Izvestiia, 227; and the average copy ofTrud, 2,6oo. 41 

Well before the war Soviet newspapers often appeared in a lan- 
guage other than Russian. In 1937 seventy-one languages were used 
and there were 2,587 non-Russian papers, besides 5,934 Russian- 
language ones. In 1940 the respective totals were 2,261 and 6,493. 
Particularly numerous in 1940 were titles in Ukrainian (948), Belar- 
usian (179), Kazakh (163), Uzbek (147), and Tatar (119). There were 
also papers in German (twenty-one in 1940), Yiddish (thirteen in 
1937), and Polish (five in 1940). 42 It was an achievement that the Ger- 
man invasion did not put an end to the linguistic diversity. In 1943, 
888 titles, or close to one in four (23.8 percent), were in a language 
other than Russian. The next year saw an increase to 1,575 titles, 
close to a third of all titles. In 1943 non- Russian titles constituted 
16.7 percent of the total circulation of individual newspapers, and 
in 1944, 24.6 percent (2,305,000 and 4,110,000, respectively). 43 In 
early 1945 newspapers appeared in fifty languages. 44 

In 1940 there were 3,500 different raion newspapers, with a com- 
bined circulation of about 10 million— thus several times higher 
than that of the central papers. 45 During the war with Germany, 
most titles continued to be raion papers. 46 In 1943 several temporar- 
ily suspended publication, largely due to paper supply limitations; 
in the Azerbaijan SSR, for example, this happened to half of them. 
As for city newspapers (many of which doubled as raion papers), in 
1944 there were 261. 47 

By the middle of 1942 almost all the editors at raion newspapers 
were new to the profession. Agitprop gave them booklets with prac- 
tical information but remained dissatisfied: these local papers paid 
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insufficient attention to Nazi crimes, failed to mobilize readers for 
tasks that assisted the front, neglected readers' letters, and often 
consisted almost entirely of long and vague articles or reprints from 
the oblast and central press. The directorate made known its like or 
dislike of specially selected papers through classified notices that 
served as warnings to all local papers. Thus in the spring of 1942, at- 
tempting to revive the failed prewar concept of letting locals and not 
editors write critical articles (the "movement" of "worker-peasant 
correspondents"), the directorate ordered the papers to do so in a 
resolution condemning one paper. Forty of Tambovskaia pravda's fifty 
monthly items about agriculture had been written by the paper staff. 
Agitprop warned that at least 60 percent of honorariums for such re- 
ports had to go to non-staff members. At that stage it did not dare 
launch the same complaint against central papers such as Pravda, 
which carried articles by outsiders in name only; they were often writ- 
ten by staff members in exchange for much of the honorarium. 48 

Agitprop distributed six exemplary issues of the paper Kommunist 
from the Voskresenskii raion in the Moscow oblast. Most of the au- 
thors were local people and not journalists. But even this sample of 
best practices was reprimanded for devoting too little attention to 
Nazi crimes and Red Army heroism, for not publishing letters to 
and from the front, and for not reiterating constantly that at issue 
was both the threat of "enslavement" by Nazi Germany and the So- 
viet state's and its people's "life and death." Every issue of raion pa- 
pers, Agitprop warned, had to have an original editorial and should 
tell readers exactly how they could assist the front. And it had to 
"wage a merciless war with any disorganizers of the hinterland, de- 
serters, panic-mongers, disseminators of all kinds of rumors, while 
educating among the people confidence in our victory over the en- 
emy." Every issue had to "cultivate hatred" of the occupiers. All this 
was apart from the prior and unmitigated obligation to mention in 
every issue military matters, a Soviet Information Bureau report, 
two to three TASS reports on international affairs, and two to three 
brief TASS reports on Soviet life. 49 

At first TASS sent out the same Bureau and other reports every- 
where. But small papers lacked the space and thus had to edit the 
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material or to fill up to a third of their pages with them. Very late, 
only in March 1943, did Moscow make some sensible decisions on 
this matter, at the same time as it reduced the frequency of papers. 
From then on, republican, oblast, and city newspapers came out less 
often, five times per week (Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday through 
Sunday), and they no longer had to carry the penultimate Bureau 
reports that they now inevitably missed. They and the krai papers 
published in every issue that day's two Bureau reports, and on Tues- 
day and Friday only two Bureau reports. Now TASS began also send- 
ing them, twice a month, brief surveys of foreign affairs. Also be- 
ginning in March 1943, raion papers came out only on Thursdays 
and no longer needed to publish Bureau reports; instead they re- 
ceived TASS materials on the Soviet-German front (weekly surveys, 
biweekly surveys, and other compilations) and brief weekly surveys 
of international affairs. In general the rule became that noncentral 
papers should not spend more than 150 lines on foreign affairs. 50 
But in the most crucial period, before the victory at Stalingrad, the 
political demands on the local press were extremely unrealistic. 



Radio 



Soviet radio used to have little prestige, and this would not change 
after June 1941. For instance, only in 1944 was a radio department 
created within Agitprop, and for virtually the entire war (until 
March 1945) there was just one channel of central radio. The one 
remaining live genre, the talk show (pereklichka), had been abolished 
in 1937. The Central Committee stated openly that the press was far 
more effective than "oral propaganda" because it reached all people 
at once, as if radio (or cinema) did not enter into the equation. Radio 
work also paid less than newspaper work. 51 Before 1941 there were 
officially about a million actual radio sets. (In the United States 
there were about 56 million wireless receivers, and also almost all 
British households had them.) More than any other country, the 
Soviet Union used wire-fed transmission, as its rulers rightly deemed 
it easier to bar outside voices from a wire than from the ether. Wire 
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radio speakers were often cardboard cones, and although the vol- 
ume could be turned down, the devices could not be switched off. On 
January i, 1941, there were about thirty-five places for every thousand 
people to pick up the radio, such as loudspeakers in streets. Moscow 
had about 630,000 "radio points": wired speakers at apartments, fac- 
tories, and clubs and also— loudly— on streets and squares. 52 By the 
fall of 1944 there were officially in the entire Soviet Union about five 
million radio receivers, "radio points," and loudspeakers. 53 Com- 
pared to other countries, these were low numbers. 

Data on Ukraine further demonstrate the scarcity of wireless ra- 
dio before 1941. Probably no more than 3 percent of Kievans, mostly 
high-ranking party members, had such a radio. They could receive 
Moscow, sometimes Kharkiv and Leningrad, and, in wintertime, 
Berlin or Sophia. (Radios in Soviet Ukraine's formerly Polish re- 
gions picked up the BBC.) The average large Ukrainian village (1,500 
to 2,000 households) had just one or two wireless radios. 54 

As early as June 25, 1941, the Politburo confirmed a decision by 
the Council of People's Commissars obliging all people to hand in 
all radio sets or other radio transmission devices held by them within 
five days at the local office of the Commissariat of Communication, 
so as to preclude "hostile elements" from abusing them. Those who 
did not comply would be held "criminally responsible according to 
the laws of wartime." The resolution did allow public organizations 
to use wireless radio receivers, but "exclusively for collective listen- 
ing of radio broadcasts at strictly defined hours." Thus began a 
nearly total radio blackout. The people involved ("owners" would 
be too strong a term in the Soviet context) received the order in the 
mail. In contravention of the resolution, receivers in the country- 
side often were confiscated from points where people had been lis- 
tening collectively, such as clubs and reading rooms. 55 

Exempted in practice were foreign diplomats and a few Soviet of- 
ficials and journalists, listed on an NKVD list of "responsible work- 
ers and institutions." After being moved by the government to 
Kuibyshev (today's Samara) on the Volga in October 1941, these peo- 
ple could receive on the radios they brought along German stations 
with evening broadcasts in Russian, Ukrainian, and Belarusian. Not 
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everyone obliged to hand in the receiver did so. In Taganrog, for 
example, many civilians hid them— and thus, under the Germans, 
also were able to pick up Soviet broadcasts. 56 In March 1945 the gov- 
ernment was to order the receivers returned or a reimbursement 
paid, though the largely empty gesture did not apply to some Soviet 
Asian regions and definitely not to the western regions annexed in 
1939 and 1940. S7 

Unlike before the war, finding out in advance what would be 
broadcast and when was impossible unless one kept the radio 
on at all times. One could rely only on the Latest News (Poslednie 
izvestiia), a program that included commentaries. By the fall of 
1944 central radio broadcast it twenty times (up from twelve be- 
fore the invasion) every twenty-four hours. Also daily were music 
(about twenty pieces) and programs specifically for peasants, the 
armed forces, young people, and children. The daily total broad- 
cast of central radio thus came to almost twenty-one hours. In 
addition, there were daily special broadcasts for the twenty-nine 
union and autonomous republics, the eighty-one oblasts and 
krais, and the 2,000 raions. 58 

The Latest News offered Bureau reports nine times: at 6, 7, and 
7:45 in the morning; at noon; at 2 and 4 in the afternoon; and at 7 in 
the evening. The noon broadcast was repeated at 12:45, an d there 
was also a. Latest News issue at 10:30. Local wire radio provided only 
the 7 a.m., 7:45 a.m., and 7 p.m. broadcasts. (In addition, the program 
was broadcast at certain times to faraway Soviet regions only.) In 
July 1942 up to 18 million people were believed to be listening to 
these broadcasts. The Latest News also included Pravda's editorial, 
from 8 to 8:14 in the morning, and again at 12:30 in the afternoon. 
"Materials from the Newspapers" other than Pravda's editorial were 
read at 5 a.m., 9 a.m., and 1:40 p.m. Every day at 7 p.m. there were ten 
minutes of "reports from the Acting army," except on Wednesdays 
and Sundays, when the Red Army Hour was on, a program that also 
appeared every Friday evening. (In 1943 there was also a weekly Red 
Fleet Radio Hour.) Finally, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays in 
1942 at 8:20 p.m. there were also fifteen minutes of "Front Informa- 
tion from Leningrad," and on Sundays at 2:45 to 2:59 p.m. there was 
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the program's one and only segment "from outside the studio," only 
rarely recorded for posterity 

Thus, excluding the program Here Is the Western Front or (begin- 
ning in the fall of 1942) the Red Army Hour, there were seventeen 
broadcasts of Latest News per twenty-four hours, totaling almost 
five hours. Early in 1943 Latest News went on the air less often, but 
later that year five editions were added and the total time came to 
233 minutes. By then the Bureau reports were read nine times daily. 
But most people listened to the program only in the evening. 59 

Commentaries on the Bureau reports were provided by the pro- 
gram's own war correspondents, about fifteen people in 1942. There 
were also news flashes called At the Last Moment. Everything these 
programs could offer was outdated. Many correspondents sup- 
plied nothing whatsoever for months. Whereas there were around 
forty city correspondents and seven correspondents at Moscow-based 
people's commissariats and organizations, various oblasts of great 
economic importance either had no permanent Latest News corre- 
spondent or one who filed next to nothing. Therefore in 1942 most 
regional reports on central radio came from just eight cities: Baku, 
Gorkii, Kalinin, Kuibyshev, Molotov, Stalinabad, Tashkent, and 
Vologda. 60 The total number of Latest News correspondents rose to 
sixty-seven the next year, including one each per front or fleet. 61 

Central radio broadcast to Soviet citizens in Russian and six other 
languages, all from the western regions (Estonian, Latvian, Lithua- 
nian, Belarusian, Ukrainian, and Romanian); early in 1943 Tatar was 
added. 62 Late in 1944 central and regional radio combined broadcast 
in thirty-seven languages "of the USSR" (the propaganda falsely 
spoke of over seventy), as well as in twenty-eight languages declared 
to be foreign. 63 

Announcers aimed for a confident and restrained manner of 
speaking, which produced permanent seriousness. Messages of ut- 
most importance were read by Iurii Levitan, born in 1914 from a 
Jewish background and a candidate party member with an incom- 
plete higher education but gifted with a distinctive voice. He and 
the others also reread live statements; for instance, several times on 
June 22, 1941, they read Molotov's statement, even though a recording 
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of it was available. 64 Visitors to a studio always spoke from a text. 
On the rare occasions when they deviated, the announcer or the 
censor switched off the microphone. The dry texts usually were 
ghostwritten or edited, particularly when the speaker was an offi- 
cial. 65 One such "performance at the microphone," as it was called, 
popularized Aleksandr Tvardovskii's long poem Vasilii Terkin, about 
a regular Russian soldier; both the author and an actor read it in 
September 1942. Mikhail Kalinin, the chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet and thus the head of state, spoke live on the radio a few min- 
utes after New Year's Eve. 66 

There was a special program with heavily edited letters to and 
from the front, usually read by staff members, and there were "radio 
meetings." For instance, a gathering in Saratov of people declared to 
be "representatives" of the Polish people spoke on November 27, 
1941, and a "meeting" of athletes went on the air on August 2, 1942. 
Overall, however, guest speakers were allowed only a tiny share of 
the broadcast time. (Many writers and others themselves were not 
interested in speaking.) At a very late stage, in early 1944, Georgii 
Aleksandrov proposed weekly radio speeches by party and govern- 
ment leaders, but his idea was ignored. 67 

The absence of prominent guests mirrored the situation outside 
the media. All leaders shunned political speeches before mass audi- 
ences, deeming them undignified or risky lest someone might ques- 
tion them. 68 Stalin set the example of speaking in public as little as 
possible. During the entire war he spoke in public fewer than ten 
times, and radio listeners had only about a dozen opportunities to 
hear his voice: besides his radio speech of July 1941, his four speeches 
to meetings of the Moscow City Council marking the anniversary 
of the October Revolution (the first of which, on November 6, 1941, 
from a subway station); his brief address to the Red Army from the 
Lenin Mausoleum on November 7, 1941 (unusual in being rebroad- 
cast several times); 69 and his emotionally barren radio speech mark- 
ing victory on May 9, 1945. Strictly speaking, only the first and last 
of these were directed toward the entire population. He did also 
address everyone each year on May 1, but only in writing. 
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Late at night on July i, 1941, for the first time since the invasion, 
the Politburo decided when and where Stalin was to speak on the 
radio. A Kremlin room was used on July 3, where Stalin spoke for 
over twenty-one minutes. It was his first public speech on the radio 
or anywhere else in over two years, and the first indication ordinary 
citizens received of his thoughts since the start of the war with Ger- 
many. But not many citizens actually heard him, for the timing was 
odd, 6 a.m., and the sound recording was not rebroadcast. Instead 
the text was reread by Levitan on the radio and by other speakers in 
meetings. The speech appeared in newspapers and as a separate 
brochure, of which 4,369,000 copies were printed within a year. 70 

Central Soviet radio broadcast a lot of music: an average of six 
hours per day in 1942, 7.5 hours in 1943, increasing in the second 
half of that year, when radio broadcasting was prolonged to 1 a.m., 
to nine hours and twenty minutes, and there was still more on Sun- 
days. These averages excluded the music following the gun salutes 
in Moscow marking military achievements, which took over the 
rest of the broadcasting day, usually lasting four to five hours with- 
out interruption. Music also was used to replace cancelled pro- 
grams. In contrast to the spoken word, much music went on the air 
live, about half on central radio in 1943. New recordings were rare; 
in all of 1942 and 1943 the Radio Committee recorded, respectively, 
only sixteen and forty-one hours of music. 

The first wartime broadcast by central radio of a symphony con- 
cert of Russian music that was both live and in the presence of an 
audience was organized in Moscow on December 21, 1941. Most fa- 
mous in this regard was Dmitrii Shostakovich's Seventh (Leningrad) 
Symphony. Debuting live in Leningrad on August 9, 1941, its coun- 
trywide radio premiere was on March 5, 1942, with a performance in 
Kuibyshev. Its first performance in Moscow was broadcast to the 
country (and also to the United Kingdom and the United States) 
twenty-four days later. The proportion on central radio of "native" 
music (including pre-Soviet compositions) to "western" music was 
about three to one. Western entertainment music was almost absent; 
in 1943 it constituted just 6 percent of all broadcast music. 71 
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Local radio was in disarray almost constantly, in many ways. In 
October 1941 Shcherbakov was informed that due to bad work at 
the relay centers in many Russian oblasts, a "large part of the radio 
listeners is deprived of the possibility to pick up political informa- 
tion from Moscow over the radio." Of the 189 radio relay centers in 
the Voronezh oblast only ten were picking up short-wave transmis- 
sions, and more than thirty had been totally idle ever since the Ger- 
man invasion. Just five of the forty raions in the Penza oblast re- 
ceived Moscow radio. Only nine of the 136 relay centers in the Ivanovo 
oblast transmitted it, due to shortages (of short-wave receivers, elec- 
tricity, and fuel). Similar disruptions were reported in the Sverdlovsk 
oblast. 72 

Moreover discipline fell at many relay centers. The radio techni- 
cian on duty in the Ivanovo oblast showed a colleague how to turn 
on the microphone and forgot to turn it off. The two then "started 
to swear obscenities. All this hooligan language was transmitted 
during four minutes to over 250 radio points." Worse, as Polikarpov 
reported, "several" relay centers transmitted "hostile" broadcasts. 
The head of the relay center at the Agricultural Institute in Ivanovo 
forgot to turn off the equipment when leaving, and as a "result" for 
thirty minutes a Russian-language "anti-Soviet" broadcast, proba- 
bly from Germany, went out. Such a broadcast also went on the air 
for several minutes in the Voronezh oblast while a technician was 
napping. 73 

In July 1942 the People's Commissariat of Communication and 
the Radio Committee ordered their representatives to install radios 
in those village Soviets that had telephones. Less than a year later 
more than 4,200 village Soviets regularly received radio. But it re- 
mained inaudible in ordinary villages and places outside the raion 
centers. Also in July 1942 Agitprop "proposed" a daily increase of 
local broadcasting to thirty minutes in the countryside and sixty in 
large industrial raions; by the next year most raion radio met this 
standard only by half. The local programs consisted of readings of 
old newspaper clippings and dated information; the news was al- 
most always positive. Taking their cue from central radio, raion 
leaders and prominent industrial or agricultural figures (the so- 
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called peredoviki, or "advanced people") hardly ever came to speak. 
Only in 1943, when raion newspapers were turned into weeklies, did 
Moscow begin to really value local radio. The Central Committee 
ordered local newspaper editors in June of that year to also edit the 
raion radio programs. But the impact was minor; overall local radio 
remained in poor shape. Agitprop accurately blamed not only short- 
ages but also disinterest among local authorities. 74 



Scarcity 

As before the war, Moscow rationed the press, which meant, for in- 
stance, that one could not subscribe to an oblast or raion paper if 
one did not reside in that region. Each region received a predeter- 
mined quota for each paper. For instance, the Altai krai in 1943 had 
to make do with 6,670 copies of Pravda and fewer than 4,000 of Iz- 
vestiia; until 1944 the region was not allotted a single copy of Kras- 
naia zvezda. The central papers were regionally distributed accord- 
ing to a "card system." Manipulation worsened the shortages; it was 
telling that some officials in Kazakhstan managed to obtain sev- 
eral additional copies, which they used presumably to get fires going, 
as wrapping and toilet paper, and for smoking 75 Various foreigners 
noted with some hyperbole that newspapers were sold almost no- 
where except at open markets, and were primarily purchased for 
toilet or smoking paper. It was true that railway newsstands usually 
had just one copy, available only for on-the-spot reading, because 
whenever a closed stand opened, lines of people appeared to buy up 
the papers. 76 

Rationing worked to place most of the print run of the central 
newspapers in state and party offices. It was typical that of the 
twenty- four copies of Trud allotted to the Ordzhonikizde factory in 
the Cheliabinsk oblast in early 1944, only three went to the twelve 
workers' hostels. Rural raions both officially and in practice re- 
ceived very few central papers. Those central and oblast papers that 
did make it to raion centers often stayed there and did not reach 
ordinary people, a problem eventually acknowledged in Pravda but 
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not resolved. For instance, in September 1942 a certain raion in the 
Tatar SSR was allotted sixty- four copies of Pravda and Izvestiia, but 
thirty went no farther than the raion center and twenty-seven to 
the nearest seven post offices; no copy reached other offices deliver- 
ing to forty-seven collective farms. Two years later villages of the 
Irkutsk oblast received only 115 copies of Komsomolskaia pravda, out 
of an oblast total of 2,300. The oblasts of Ivanovo, Gorkii, Riazan, 
and Iaroslavl were exceptional in that here almost all copies (around 
80 percent in mid-1943) of the paper Sotsialisticheskoe zemledelie were 
sent to farms, but even then most did not leave the hands of the 
local dignitaries. In short, the system precluded ordinary farmers 
from subscribing to a central paper or even seeing one on a regular 
basis. 77 

War delayed the distribution and made it irregular, even though 
beginning in October 19, 1941, at the height of the battle for Mos- 
cow, Pravda and Izvestiia were printed not only in Moscow but also, 
using flown-in page images, in Kazan and Kuibyshev 78 The Mos- 
cow papers received in besieged Leningrad during the winter of 
1941-1942 were five to seven days old. Pravda and Izvestiia were dis- 
tributed to Muscovites in the afternoon and copies for other desti- 
nations were sent out by train only the next day. In 1944 they trav- 
eled for nine or ten days to reach Chita, an oblast on the Chinese 
border; even as late as April 1945 to reach Vladivostok took fifteen 
to eighteen days. For central papers to then move from the oblast 
capitals to the raion centers also took a long time, a week or more in 
the Tula oblast in the fall of 1942, for instance. Distribution of raion 
papers also took time; distant villages were reached in two to three 
days. 79 Another phenomenon, widespread despite repeated govern- 
ment decrees opposing it, was theft of central papers from trains 
and post offices. 80 (It may be assumed that the thieves were not in- 
terested in reading them.) 

In theory people could also read the papers in libraries and coun- 
tryside "reading rooms" or in display windows, and, as before the 
war, they were read out during meal breaks at farms and on other 
occasions. Yet here too reality diverged greatly from theory. In seven 
RSFSR oblasts in September 1943, for example, there were not 
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enough copies of Pravda and Izvestiia to place one in every reading 
room, and of display windows there were also few, and those poorly 
maintained; only sixteen percent of the windows in cities were in 
order in early 1943. Factory papers were a different matter; they sim- 
ply were not allowed to be taken outside the gates. 81 

The distribution of radio propaganda faced other obstacles. As 
noted, radio generally failed to reach most villages. At the other 
end, there were also constant problems with the transmissions from 
the center (even though the equipment of the radio stations was 
moved from Moscow to the east and put to use again). Before the 
German invasion, central radio used to broadcast through long- 
and medium-wave stations such as the (long-wave) Komintern sta- 
tion, and oblasts picked up the waves from relay centers. But some 
months into the new war suspicion arose in the Kremlin that en- 
emy planes might use Soviet radio waves to determine their posi- 
tions. Therefore, beginning in October 1941, the long-wave and 
medium-wave stations were no longer used at night, at first only in 
and around Moscow, then in all cities west of the Volga River. The 
idea was to fully switch to transmission over phone lines, but it seems 
that the center also started using the prewar television center's ultra- 
short-wave transmitters, to be picked up by television equipment at 
radio relay centers. 82 

The signals were weak and the sound was poor, sometimes to the 
point of being inaudible due to crackling and other noises. In 1943 
the Soviet Union's main radio broadcasting station, not in Moscow 
but in Kuibyshev, had a strength of 1,200 kW, allegedly the strongest 
radio signal in the world. But the government realized that this was 
not enough given the size of the country, and that the signal was 
actually ten times weaker than in "any other state." 83 The sound of 
airborne radio was also far less clear than in other countries. The 
station that was built in Kuibyshev during the war produced very 
poor sound because it received programs from Moscow by a tele- 
phone cable negatively influenced by poor maintenance and the at- 
mosphere. Responsibilities for these technical matters were divided 
between the Commissariat, the Radio Committee, and these orga- 
nizations' local representatives, in ways that varied from city to 
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city. 84 And, at the receiving end, many loudspeakers inherently pro- 
duced a muffled sound and easily broke down. 85 

On the evening of July 8, 1941, central Moscow radio fell silent 
in the entire Rostov oblast. No one explained it to the citizens, 
rumors ascribed it to the bombing of Moscow, and the result was 
what the local party reported as a "mass panic." Leningrad was not 
just encircled by Germans, but also isolated from airwaves. In early 
1942, if not earlier, up to seventy- five percent of Moscow radio could 
not be heard in Leningrad; by the fall Leningrad decided to replace 
Moscow's time slot with local radio. (Conversely the local programs 
of large cities such as Leningrad could not be heard elsewhere in the 
country.) The phenomenon of radio silence affected a vast portion 
of the country. Even as late as early 1945, only the "central-European" 
parts of the USSR were receiving the center at all times. Moscow 
radio was often inaudible in Siberia, the Far East, Central Asia, the 
Caucasus, the north, and at the fronts. As a government official in- 
formed Stalin, the problem was mirrored locally: much of republi- 
can, krai, and oblast radio was also inaudible. (Even those oblasts 
with the technical capabilities tended to transmit local broadcast- 
ing only for brief stretches.) And the Central Committee resolution 
on central broadcasting had improved matters only in the country's 
central European cities, he wrote: "As used to be the case, the popu- 
lation of the rest of the Union, and also the village population of 
the European part of the Union, can [only] hear Moscow in separate 
time stretches." 86 



Censorship 

Literally nothing was published or broadcast without prior permis- 
sion from the party-state. Day in and day out, Agitprop's mostly 
young staff of 150 scrutinized published central newspapers, the 
plans for upcoming issues, and drafts of the main propaganda arti- 
cles. The agency also often summoned editors. The directorate's Press 
Department also read the republican, oblast, and krai newspapers, 
but mostly left it up to regional ideologists to verify the raion press, 
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although near the end of the war Aleksandrov concluded that this 
was insufficient because those ideologists hardly bothered to read 
them. Pravda began criticizing local papers in review articles. 87 

The center of professional censorship was the Main Directorate 
on Matters of Literature and Publishing Houses of the RSFSR, ab- 
breviated as Glavlit. Strictly speaking a government body (and of 
the Russian Soviet republic only), it was actually controlled by Agit- 
prop. (A prewar proposal to rename it the Main Directorate of Cen- 
sorship at the Council of People's Commissars of the USSR was not 
adopted. Stalin still did not want any public word about the very 
existence of censorship.) Glavlit collaborated with various govern- 
ment bodies, such as newly created departments of military censor- 
ship at the commissariats of defense and the fleet. Since the Great 
Terror the body was led by N. G. Sadchikov, thirty-seven years old in 
1941, who also held the position of plenipotentiary of the Council of 
People's Commissars of the USSR for the Protection of Military 
Secrets in the Press. Compared to most of his predecessors and sub- 
ordinates, Sadchikov was almost an intellectual. Highly motivated, 
within months after his appointment he began warning against 
enemies, spies, and saboteurs in his office. 88 

One of censorship's aims was to verify letters and telegrams, but 
the main purpose was to verify the political and ideological content 
of the media and to bar state secrets from being published. Using 
the cover title of "literary editor" at publishing houses and periodi- 
cals, the censors called their work "control" and "de visu investigation" 
(vizirovanie). They also removed existing publications and initiated the 
prosecution of censorship transgressors. Unlike censors in some 
other countries, Soviet censors did not give positive advice on what 
to write or say; that task was reserved for Agitprop. 

Although at the time of the Nazi-Soviet pact, in 1940, military 
"departments" that also censored materials had been introduced in 
many organizations, the position of main military censor at the 
Council of People's Commissars was created only on June 2, 1941. 89 
Yet the Soviet Information Bureau also operated in this field; Pravda, 
for instance, sent draft articles to the Bureau's Military Department 
for confirmation, where they sometimes were reconciled with prior 
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affairs, it had been carried out by Molotov's Press Department, but 
after the German attack the job went to the Bureau, which held it 
until December 1942. 91 

Almost 700 full-time and 2,250 part-time censors worked at Glav- 
lit in the middle of the war. They were supposed to refer particular 
removals only to editors in chief or the chairman or first deputy 
chairman of the radio committee in question. They looked over the 
page proofs, watched for "ambiguous" juxtaposition of articles and 
illustrations, stamped signalny eksempliar on them, and signed each 
galley. The approved final page proofs went not only to the publishing 
house but also to Sadchikov, the Central Committee, and— unless 
the material was not in Russian— the NKVD headquarters and the 
commissariats of defense and of the fleet. Only raion papers did not 
have to be sent to Moscow. Beyond the RSFSR, the materials were 
not sent to Sadchikov's office but to its republican branches. In the 
absence of problems a new stamp allowed for "release." All publica- 
tions printed the responsible censor's identification number. There 
was also "post hoc control," in part or in full. The only materials 
entirely excluded from this screening were inherently or explicitly 
secret anyhow, such as publications by military units, the military 
industry, and the Gulag. 92 

Oblast and republican Glavlits prepared reports with details of 
their "strike-throughs" (pycherki), and, on a daily basis beginning 
in July 1942, so did the central Glavlit with regard to the central 
press published in Moscow. Glavlit in turn received analogous daily 
reports from the military censor and the radio censors. Sadchikov 
used all these compilations to report to Agitprop once or twice each 
month. 93 In May 1942 he complained about the work of the Glavlits 
of the Kazakh SSR, the Bashir ASSR, the Saratov, Novosibirsk, Ria- 
zan, and Penza oblasts, and the Krasnoiarsk krai. The next year he 
himself overstepped his authority, sending his subordinates a 
printed brochure with quotations from local papers' errors (with 
regard to Nazi speeches and inadvertent revelation of factory loca- 
tions). He had not even shown the brochure, an expanded edition of 
a 1942 brochure, to the Central Committee. It was destroyed, and its 
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arrogant author received a severe reprimand. 94 Censorship at the 
republic level also had its problems; some newspapers in Ukraine's 
Kharkiv and Voroshylovhrad oblasts appeared without official cen- 
sorship for almost two years. 95 In general, however, publication cen- 
sorship was highly effective. 

There were no radio broadcasts whatsoever at the countless en- 
terprises of "defense significance." Elsewhere radio censors read the 
program texts and also listened while the programs were on the air. 
In the case of the Latest News and other major broadcasts, the censor 
was the chairman of the Radio Committee himself. Rebroadcasting 
needed new permission. Very little was free from prebroadcasting 
censorship, including standard phrases such as "Attention, listen" 
and "With that we end the broadcast," printed matter, authorized 
music, and special broadcasts over office (vedomstvennye) relay cen- 
ters. In everything else censors cut words or passages and made 
notes. Tape recordings that were cut were burned. Tapes and "sound 
films" produced outside a studio were checked on the basis of a 
stenographic report; here typescripts were supposed to suffice (al- 
though censors were authorized to listen in advance to broadcasts). 
For the live broadcasting of music and theater the presence of the 
censor at two rehearsals was required. 

A vital issue was "protection of the microphones": censors en- 
sured the absence of working microphones from radio relay centers 
where programs were not produced, and although the radio com- 
mittees were responsible for barring outsider access to them else- 
where, the censor also checked and might intervene. 96 Transgressions 
did occur. In February 1942 a censor removed from the "microphone 
material" of the Novosibirsk radio committee for Red Army Day 
the announcement of the presence of Major General Moskvitin, 
commander of the Fourth Guards Division. But during the live 
broadcast the speaker ignored the cut. 97 

A striving for total control was why members of Stalin's closest 
entourage also themselves monitored and censored the central news- 
papers. For some time David Ortenberg of Krasnaia zvezda visited 
Lev Mekhlis, the main army commissar, to show him page proofs. 
A former Pravda editor, Mekhlis made only minor changes, but he 
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could have made more. 98 Even Agitprop regularly sought out the 
inner circle's prior approval. And when Kalinin, the head of state, 
had revised a speech for publication, Aleksandrov felt compelled 
to obtain Shcherbakov's green light. He did the same with articles 
intended for several central newspapers marking the twentieth 
anniversary of the formation of the Soviet Union." 

As later chapters will also show, Stalin personally joined the su- 
pervision. At his office he often glanced at the page proofs of the 
central papers and verbally instructed the editors on the spot. It 
was on his order that beginning in December 7, 1942, all Soviet pa- 
pers pedantically began spelling the letter io not as e but as e. For 
some time early in the next year he called the Pravda office over the 
phone to verify that the newest issue had been printed at the ex- 
pected time. When one day the paper deigned to omit the text of a 
short foreign telegram, Stalin called in as well. And he told Shcher- 
bakov to complain on his behalf about airbrushed photographs 
that he believed were showing tiny swastikas. 100 

Because censors knew that Stalin and his inner circle would never 
complain about excessive control, they ignored virtually all com- 
plaints from the editors and became stricter than ever, not simply 
reporting "counterrevolutionary" printing errors but banning the 
slightest ambiguity or deviation from the guidelines and political 
line. After having Agitprop review Glavlit's activities, Aleksandrov 
concluded that there was "serious exaggeration," including perceiv- 
ing political agendas behind simple errors. But this review came only 
in mid-1944, some months after a new censor's blacklist came into 
force but years after regional authorities had begun complaining. 101 

As the next chapters will show, the censorship, together with the 
other key features of the Soviet media landscape— extreme central- 
ization, unrealistic demands, a tiny share of nonjournalistic voices, 
small print runs, and poor distribution— in some ways supported 
the ostensibly paramount goal of all-out mobilization, but also of- 
ten obstructed it. 



Selfless Obedience and Heroism at the Front 



± here were two cardinal rules for Soviet reporting about military 
affairs, stemming from Stalin's concern lest his media somehow 
"please Goebbels," that is, assist Nazi German propaganda. Rule i 
was that if the Soviet Information Bureau did not mention an event 
on the war's eastern European front, no one else could. Stalin kept 
a close watch, personally editing draft texts, and his army of cen- 
sors checked for transgressions before and after publication or 
broadcast. (In addition, regional papers could not scoop central 
ones.) Rule 2 was about morale and ordered censors to ban "without 
exception all pieces of information that can call forth a panicky 
and depressed mood in the army or in the hinterland— exaggerated 
data on the results of enemy military actions and on its material 
and technical resources, overestimation of the enemy army's morale 
and military situation, and so on." 1 

The two rules were mostly followed, with grotesque and danger- 
ous results, but, as will be shown, there were exceptions and para- 
doxes. Sometimes persistence by a leading newspaper editor paid 
off. With regard to the second rule, the leadership did not see a 
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contradiction with the glorification of soldiers who, reports said, 
sacrificed their lives willingly to avoid German captivity. 



A Time of Troubles 

The extent of the cover-up of the early disasters at the front was 
enormous. Partly due to Stalin's willful disregard of warnings of an 
impending invasion, the defeats delegitimized much of the prewar 
propaganda. "For two decades we had been starved and tortured 
and driven in the name of military preparedness," recalled Victor 
Kravchenko, a high-ranking Soviet official who gained asylum in 
the United States during the war. "Our leaders had boasted of So- 
viet superiority in trained manpower and armament. Now the hu- 
miliating rout of our armies was being explained [in verbal propa- 
ganda] by lack of guns, planes, munitions." 2 That was why for many 
weeks Soviet reports of the "fierce," "stubborn," or "heavy" fighting 
hid far more than they told. References were not to locations but to 
"directions," often named after little-known places and used even 
when the front had moved on. And instead of identifying any Red 
Army front or unit, word was about the "army." Not a single loss of 
a city was reported for two months. 3 

Drafts of Bureau statements from the first weeks show Stalin 
and Shcherbakov working away to modify reports compiled by mem- 
bers of the General Staff. The two removed details of setbacks and 
exaggerated the few achievements. For example, "hundreds of Ger- 
mans corpses" left on a battlefield in the draft report for the evening 
of July 3, 1941, became "thousands." A draft report for the morning of 
July 5 had a litany of bad news: enemy crossings of the Soviet Karelian 
border; German aerial bombings of airports, troops, and cities 
(Kamianets-Podilsky, Mohyliv-Podilsky, Pervomaisk, and Shepetivka 
in Ukraine; Chisinau/Kishinev in Moldavia; and Smolensk in Rus- 
sia). It also spoke of Soviet aerial attacks in Volhynia in western 
Ukraine and of a Soviet attack on a German plane "near Kiev." Sta- 
lin or Shcherbakov deleted all of this. 4 
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For weeks typical reports read, "During the night to July n noth- 
ing of significance happened" and "Our troops continued to engage 
the opponent in battle all along the front." 5 The media fully ig- 
nored the enormously embarrassing losses of Minsk on June 28 and 
of Chisinau and Smolensk on July 16, actually hiding the battle for 
Smolensk by referring only to some "Ostrov direction" and "Polotsk 
direction." Stalin or Shcherbakov replaced the word "counterat- 
tack" with "offensive"; a "significant number" of destroyed German 
tanks with an invented number, 140; and "knocked-out tanks" with 
"many knocked-out tanks." The new round of German bombings 
of Smolensk on July 9 and 10 was also omitted. (Only in some ways 
did Stalin adjust the draft texts toward reality: the "great defeat" 
supposedly inflicted on the Germans in two raions "in the Polotsk 
direction" on the morning of July 9 became "great losses.") The re- 
port for the morning of July 11 stated, "In the Ostrov- Polotsk direc- 
tion, our troops have withdrawn to new positions where they are 
preparing for the defense against the enemy's mechanized units." 
Polatsk/Polotsk, a town in the Vitsebsk oblast, fell on July 15, the 
day of another bombing of Smolensk; the Bureau was silent about 
both events. When Smolensk fell the next day, literally nothing was 
said about it. The very first report of the Soviet loss of a city ap- 
peared only on August 26: "After stubborn fights our troops aban- 
doned Novgorod." Three days later the same statement was made 
about Dnipropetrovsk. 6 

Memoirs and eyewitness accounts written beyond the Soviet zone 
of influence sometimes testify that few or even "no one" believed 
the Soviet front reports. "The war communiques in the first weeks 
proved so misleading," Kravchenko wrote, "that few Russians be- 
lieved them at any time thereafter." By October 1941 a Ukrainian 
physician practicing in the Siberian town of Timiriazev knew many 
people there, both locals and evacuees. Aware of his Galician prov- 
enance and therefore unafraid that he might denounce them, many 
were candid and some even expressed skepticism about the radio 
announcers' statement This Is Moscow Speaking: Moscow had already 
fallen, they believed, or, in the physician's view, wanted to believe. 7 
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Despite the rule that all military events were to be reported by the 
Bureau first, a few times in 1941 the Soviet leadership gave the green 
light to reports about important events not— or barely— mentioned 
by the Bureau. These inconsistencies in the propaganda monitoring 
system were not numerous, but they show that Stalin and his en- 
tourage recognized that omitting facts commonly known to all was 
impossible— the media had to say something. Allowing others than 
the Bureau to do this made such statements both retractable and 
less official. Particularly remarkable cases concerned the Soviet 
scorched-earth policy, the fall of Kiev, and the German advance on 
Moscow. 

Possibly in view of future claims against Germany for war dam- 
ages, the general line was to be vague or silent about Soviet demoli- 
tions in abandoned terrain, even though Stalin had proclaimed 
this policy of scorched earth in his speech of July 1941. When, on 
August 17, 1941, Soviet engineers exploded the central part of the 
dam of the Dnieper Hydroelectric Station (or Dniprohes) and pro- 
duced a large flood, deputy Bureau chief Solomon Lozovskii told 
foreign correspondents, but Soviet citizens were kept in the dark. 8 
Having heard about the demolition from a witness, David Orten- 
berg, the editor in chief of Krasnaia zvezda, asked Shcherbakov in 
the last days of September 1941 to allow an article about the dam he 
had commissioned from the writer Aleksei Tolstoi. The manuscript 
quoted Stalin on the need to destroy unevacuated property and 
stated that in general, "in the Right Bank, we left the Germans an 
empty plain." It mentioned the blowing up and flooding of the 
mines in Kryvy Rih, the demolition of the wharfs in Mykolaiv, and 
that "we blew up the first born child of our Five -Year- Plan": the Dni- 
prohes dam. Tolstoi added that Moscow would not be given up. (By 
that time the fate of the Soviet capital was in the balance and Stalin 
was secretly planning its demolition by mines in case of its loss.) No 
record of Shcherbakov's response, if any, has been found. When the 
revised version was held up and Ortenberg became impatient, he 
resubmitted it (or so he claims) under another title— and obtained 
permission for publication, even though the Bureau still had not 
mentioned the dam's demolition. 9 
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The acknowledgment did not really make this case of Soviet de- 
molition easier to handle, however. In April 1943 a censor removed 
much about it from Komsomolskaia pravda because providing "de- 
tails on our explosion and destruction of our largest enterprises 
and buildings" was "politically inexpedient." When the Red Army 
recaptured the area, the Soviet Ukrainian press admitted that the 
Soviet authorities had "partly damaged" the dam, but subsequent 
reports tended to describe the demolition in the passive voice: the 
upper part of the dam "was blown up" during the Red Army's re- 
treat. In the fall of 1944 the entire country was called on to assist in 
the reconstruction of Soviet power engineering's biggest site; the 
order focused on the real German attempts in 1943 to fully demol- 
ish the dam and the German demolition of the attached power sta- 
tion. Nor did the case of the Dniprohes set a precedent; the media 
never acknowledged the Soviet mining of Kiev, for instance. Many 
of those mines were set off after the German occupation, in large 
numbers on September 24, and produced casualties. The Soviet 
media could have presented this as a success, but kept silent. 10 

The Wehrmacht occupied Kiev on the morning of September 19, 
1941. Just days before, Soviet propaganda had continued to operate 
within and from the city. Early that month a TASS correspondent 
typically reported that heroism abounded among able-bodied Ki- 
evans, just as among the Red Army and the People's Home Guard. 
A republican Communist Party official appeared in Pravda on Sep- 
tember 11 with a lengthy article said to have been submitted over 
the phone from Kiev. In August alone, this secretary wrote, more 
than 30,000 "fascist" soldiers and officers had perished near Kiev, a 
city that would "never bow its head to the Hitlerite barbarians." Its 
defenders would fight "up to the last drop of blood. . . . Never shall 
the Hitlerite bandits rule over the free city of Kiev! Kiev is and 
shall be Soviet!" 11 

A radio broadcast from Kiev meant for the entire country the 
next day, also reported in the press, consisted of speeches and a new 
song about the city's Home Guard. The secretary of the city party 
committee said, "Already more than once, regiments and divisions 
of the fascist cutthroats actually approached Kiev itself. . . . For just 
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a minute, the enemy could glance at mighty and stern Kiev from 
the Holosiiv Forest. But our batteries and machine-guns closed 
their evil eyes forever." Paradoxically everyday life in the city was 
ordinary with workers overfulfilling their labor targets. "We vow to 
you, our comrades in arms, that we will carry out honorably the 
order of the People's Commissar of Defense, our wise leader and 
dear comrade Stalin. We shall not surrender Kiev to the enemy!" A 
brigade army commissar, a member of a Home Guard unit, and a 
railroad worker made the same vows. 12 

On September 14 a program on central radio, which also re- 
sounded from loudspeakers in Kiev, consisted of contributions read 
in three cities, Leningrad, Moscow, and Kiev, and was also duly re- 
ported in print the next day. From Kiev a secretary of the Kiev 
oblast party committee spoke, and a medical sister who had "dis- 
played heroism on the battlefield." This Nadezhda Stachko said, 
"Together with their fathers and brothers, the girls of Kiev are fight- 
ing selflessly against the enemy. Many Komsomol girls have already 
become famous on the battlefield: the eighteen-year-old Tania 
Didenko, the female machine-gunner Olga Iakimova, the medical 
sister Nezamykina, the partisan Katia Abramova. They are every- 
where, these bold girls of our city." Meanwhile posters called on Ki- 
evans to create a "second Tsaritsyn," a reference to the city, by then 
called Stalingrad, where during the Civil War the Red Army had 
stopped the Whites, supposedly thanks to Stalin. The public con- 
nection with Stalin's prestige informed all that he wanted and ex- 
pected the city to hold. An article in Krasnaia zvezda with the date- 
line September 18 asserted that Kiev's main street was as crowded 
and noisy as always. All of Kiev was a "grim, industrious, fierce, and 
immortal Soviet city." The text actually had become available to the 
editors at least two days earlier. 13 

"Over the course of recent days there has been heavy fighting 
near Kiev. The fascist-German armies, disregarding the enormous 
losses in people and armaments, again and again throw new units 
into the fight. At one of the sectors of Kiev's defense, the opponent 
managed to breach our fortifications and to move out to the city 
outskirts. The heavy fighting is continuing." Thus reported Pravda 
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on September 19, the day the Germans entered the city. 14 Two items 
then foretold the fall in a way the Bureau could not. Ortenberg 
wrote and published a report on the situation in Kiev to which he 
falsely added, "Kiev, September 18 (by telegraph from our special 
correspondent)." It was ominous: "Our units have taken up new 
lines, while preserving their human resources and military capabil- 
ity, while organizing the repulse of the enemy. And in Kiev the fas- 
cists won't succeed in realizing their schemes. Kiev's situation is 
grave. Its valiant defenders must be prepared for everything. Through 
their heroism they have covered themselves with ever-lasting glory." 
It was far from the only case during the war when an editor acted as 
ghostwriter for a correspondent who could not be reached. Izvestiia 
also gave a report supposedly from its correspondent in Kiev. Refer- 
ring to German "numerical superiority" and Soviet "losses" of vari- 
ous kinds, it declared, "The situation of the defenders of the city 
has become more serious." 15 

September 20 was first day on which the press could have re- 
ported Kiev's fall. But Pravda's front page contained only an irrele- 
vant editorial on tank builders, the full texts of decrees creating 
new awards, and long lists of their recipients. Page 2 had the Bureau 
reports for the morning and evening of September 19; all they said 
about the matter was "Our troops fought with the opponent along 
the entire front and especially fiercely near Kiev." The next day's 
Bureau report, back on the front page, still reported nothing more 
specific than fierce fights "near Kiev." 

Meanwhile, responding to questions from foreign correspon- 
dents, Lozovskii confirmed to them— not to his compatriots— that 
the Germans had occupied the city. Ilia Ehrenburg, the prominent 
Russian Jewish writer, sent a daring letter to Shcherbakov, Aleksan- 
drov, and Lozovskii condemning the media silences about major 
events, mentioning specifically the Dniprohes dam and Kiev: "Peo- 
ple talk about this: in factories, in army units, in the street. . . . No- 
body understands why the military situation is reflected through 
the answers of comrade Lozovskii to foreign correspondents at a 
press conference. People say (in my view, justly so), 'So foreigners 
may ask questions, they get answers, but we are not told.'" Only on 
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the evening of September 22 did the Bureau acknowledge, in a sin- 
gle sentence that falsified the date, "Over the course of September 21 
our troops fought the enemy along the entire front. After many 
days of fierce fighting, our troops abandoned Kiev" 16 

The incessant earlier claims that Kiev "was, is, and shall remain 
Soviet" made the defeat all the more embarrassing, so Stalin ordered 
editors to say nothing specific. But when Ehrenburg and Ortenberg 
attempted to publish something more, Shcherbakov (surely with 
Stalin's permission) allowed a few words expressing sadness about 
the event: a column by Ehrenburg in Krasnaia zvezda on Septem- 
ber 27 that declared, "We will liberate Kiev. The enemy's blood will 
wash the enemy's footprints. Like the ancient Phoenix, Kiev will 
rise from the ashes, young and beautiful. Sorrow feeds hatred. Ha- 
tred strengthens hope." 17 

The German army attacked Moscow in two waves, beginning on 
September 30 and again on November 17, 1941, and ultimately came 
as close as twenty-five kilometers from the city. Towns occupied 
along the way included Kaluga, Kalinin, Mozhaisk, and Volokol- 
amsk. Early in October 1941 reading between the lines gave some 
sense of the situation. On the 8th Krasnaia zvezda warned that "the 
very existence of the Soviet state" was at stake; the next day's Pravda 
condemned "careless complacency" among some Muscovites. Kras- 
naia zvezda's editorial on the 10th quoted the Bureau's statement 
that fully omitted Moscow and merely added, "The enemy is at- 
tempting to break through to our most important life centers of in- 
dustry at any price." But when the Germans reached Borodino Field, 
where Napoleon's army had suffered its main setback, the paper 
quoted the classical writer Lermontov's "Isn't Moscow behind us?" 18 

At this stage Ehrenburg submitted for publication "Hold Out!," a 
column that stated plainly that the enemy "is threatening Moscow" 
and gave a rousing call to defend what he called Russia: "Our only 
thought must be to hold out. They are advancing because they want 
to plunder and ravage. We are defending ourselves because we want 
to live. We want to live like human beings and not like German 
cattle. Reinforcements are coming from the east. Ships with war 
material from England and America are being unloaded. Every day 
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piles of corpses mark Hitler's route. We must hold out. . . . Hitler 
shall not destroy Russia! Russia was, is, and shall be." The text ap- 
peared in Krasnaia zvezda on October 12, when Pravda was still refer- 
ring only to an indistinct "grave danger." It is not clear who allowed 
Ehrenburg's frankness. If Ortenberg's memoirs are to be believed, 
Shcherbakov reproached him afterward for reporting the reinforce- 
ments and for sowing panic. But no one was punished. 19 

Three days later, on October 15, Stalin secretly ordered foreign 
diplomats, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, and the Soviet gov- 
ernment to leave Moscow that very day. He himself would leave 
"tomorrow or so." According to the Bureau, on the previous evening 
the Germans had breached the "Volokolamsk sector." Now, at last, 
Pravda said the "bloody Hitlerites" were "reaching toward Moscow." 
Panic and disorder erupted in the city streets on the 16th: officials 
who were leaving were beaten up, massive looting began, and there 
were anti-Semitic slogans. On the 17th Shcherbakov spoke on Mos- 
cow's wire radio (not elsewhere on the air or in print) to say that 
Stalin was in the city, that "panic" should not be allowed, and that 
reinforcements were being organized. 20 Three days later, when a 
state of siege was declared on the basis of a resolution dated Octo- 
ber 19, the central press reported, "Those who violate the order shall 
be immediately called to account through delivery to a court of the 
Military Tribunal; and provocateurs, spies, and other enemy agents 
calling for disturbances shall be shot on the spot." The media were 
also suddenly candid in mentioning the German bombings of Mos- 
cow, now said to inflict casualties. Also on the 20th Stalin ordered 
central newspaper editors by phone to publish a portrait of General 
Georgii Zhukov, the commander of the Red Army's Western Front. 
Up to then only portraits of lower-ranking commanders, at best of 
armies, had appeared, so Zhukov himself concluded that Stalin's 
purpose now was not to mobilize but to have a scapegoat on hand if 
Moscow should fall. 21 

The month-long Soviet counteroffensive beginning on December 
5 was successful, and on December 13 Pravda declared victory. Its 
front page showed Zhukov again, and eight other commanders, 
including Andrei Vlasov (a general who was to surrender to the 
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Germans the next year). But Stalin received most of the credit. Even 
Ehrenburg wrote that Stalin had wisely foreseen the outcome; al- 
ready before the German invasion, the leader had never forgotten 
the "danger threatening the country" and had "said, 'We won't give 
up Moscow.' We did not give up Moscow. He said, 'We shall beat the 
Germans.' And we have started to beat the Germans." 22 On the last 
day of 1941 a picture in Pravda was captioned "The retreat of the 
fascist troops from Moscow (Picture obtained from the Mozhaisk 
direction)," which suggested it was a German photograph. The Ger- 
mans were actually war prisoners in a snowy wind created by a So- 
viet airplane. 23 

Thus, as in the case of the scorched-earth policy and Kiev's fall, 
various statements appeared in connection with the German ad- 
vance on Moscow that were more explicit than the Bureau's report 
or Prapda's editorial. But it was remarkable that neither in Moscow's 
case nor later, with regard to other cities, did the stock slogan that 
the city "was, is, and shall remain Soviet" reappear. Stalin was likely 
unsure, and possibly also realized that many of his subjects tended 
to interpret such propaganda cynically. 



Stalin's Announcement of the Year of Final Victory 

On November 6, 1941, marking October Revolution Day in besieged 
Moscow, Stalin acknowledged recent "failures" by the Red Army. 
The next day, in his one and only wartime address to a military pa- 
rade, he predicted, "Some more months, another half year, perhaps 
a year, and Hitlerite Germany will have to break under the weight of 
its crimes." 24 Many people must have believed or tried to believe 
him— to foresee years of war ahead is difficult. In accordance with 
this scenario, the citizens were told that defeat of Nazi Germany in 
1942 was at the very least thinkable. In a speech marking the begin- 
ning of the year, Mikhail Kalinin said he hoped that the Soviet 
people would "fully defeat" the German invaders in 1942. A long 
collective open letter to Stalin, released on January 1 after public 
"discussion" in the Sverdlovsk oblast and "signed by 1,017,237 peo- 
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pie," was unambiguously optimistic: "For Hitler the year 1942 is a 
fateful date, the year of shameful ruin, of dishonorable death. In 
this new year that is starting, Hitler's predatory empire shall fall 
apart under the weight of the crimes of fascism, crushed by the 
grave soil of the thousands of cemeteries in Europe and Africa." 25 

In his May 1, 1942, "order," Stalin explicitly demanded two spe- 
cific goals before the end of the year: the "definitive defeat" of the 
German armed forces and the "liberation of Soviet soil." Had he not 
believed these were possible, the cautious dictator would have said 
something else. But such goals sounded unrealistic even at that 
time. Editorials and articles began saying daily, "The Red Army, the 
entire Soviet people have pledged to carry out this order. It will be 
carried out!" The vow was still in force on the first anniversary of 
the German invasion: "1942 shall be the year of the final defeat of the 
enemy, the year of our final victory." With the apparent exception of 
Ehrenburg, writers also stepped in line. 26 

On May 12 the Soviet command launched an immediately disas- 
trous offensive that had the unstated aim of recapturing Kharkiv. 
(In anticipation, not only the staff of the Red Army's Southwestern 
Front but also the Soviet Ukrainian government, prominent writ- 
ers, and Kharkiv oblast authorities all traveled to nearby Voronezh.) 
A Bureau report of May 18 spoke of a successful advance of "our 
troops"— Stalin omitted "of the Southwestern Front" from the 
draft— in the "Kharkiv direction." "About 12,000 German soldiers 
and officers have been destroyed," it said. "The offensive is continu- 
ing." 27 Yet on that day the Red Army actually lost Barvenkove, a 
town near Kharkiv, which it had recaptured in January. 

The first public signs of deep trouble were reports that men- 
tioned nothing but the enemy's "large losses" in the "Kharkiv direc- 
tion" and its "enormous" losses in the "Izium-Barvenkove direction." 
In an item on May 29 with the previous day's dateline, Izvestiia com- 
mented, "The fights in the Izium-Barvenkove direction shall go in 
the history of the patriotic war as a new testimony to the staunch- 
ness and fearlessness of the Soviet warriors." The next day Izvestiia's 
front page was all about socialist competition in agriculture, and 
the Bureau report for May 31 reported "nothing of consequence" 
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about all the fronts. A special Bureau report that same day explic- 
itly denied any disaster with regard to Kharkiv: capturing it had "not 
been part of the plan of the command." Instead advancing on Kharkiv 
had intended to preclude a large enemy offensive "at one of the sec- 
tors of the Rostov front," and the "fierce fights" had achieved this 
goal. The Wehrmacht had lost by death or capture "no less than 
90,000 soldiers and officers," while Red Army losses amounted to 
only "up to 5,000 people killed [and] 70,000 missing in action." 28 

In the last days of June 1942 another, similar attempt to recap- 
ture a town failed and received nearly the same media treatment. 
Launched in January by Vlasov's Second Shock Army, it aimed for 
Liuban near Volkhov, in an attempt to link up with the Leningrad 
Front. Almost 160,000 Red Army soldiers died fighting or while at- 
tempting to escape encirclement. On June 30 the Bureau denied an 
almost correct German announcement of two days earlier of the 
encirclement of three armies. Soviet losses were placed at just 10,000 
killed and 10,000 missing. 29 

Under German attack ever since October 30, 1941, the naval city of 
Sevastopol on the Crimea finally fell on July 4, 1942. Before that out- 
come, Ehrenburg followed the mandatory optimistic line in calling 
Sevastopol not just a city but "the glory of Russia, the pride of the 
Soviet Union," which was "not surrendering." But near the end a Kras- 
naia zvezda correspondent published an imaginary dialogue that 
opened up the possibility of defeat: "When the Black Sea sailors are 
asked, will it be possible to hold on to Sevastopol, they reply sadly, 
It's alright, we'll hold on!' They don't say, 'For now, we're holding on.' 
They don't say, 'We shall hold on.' Here they don't throw words to the 
wind and don't like to put fate to the test." The initiative came from 
outside the Bureau: Ortenberg had somehow convinced the censor, 
the Central Committee's Press Section, and Shcherbakov to allow 
this text, which they considered demoralizing 30 

Then, in an exceptional move, the Bureau not only announced 
the loss but proclaimed it a moral and strategic victory. After "250 
days of heroic defense," "on the order of the High Command of the 
Red Army, on July 3 Soviet troops abandoned the city of Sevasto- 
pol." The defenders had performed "miracles of military valor and 
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heroism." Their task had been to chain the German military to the 
region and to destroy as much personnel and equipment as possi- 
ble. "In the entire eight months of Sevastopol's defense the enemy 
lost up to 300,000 of its soldiers as killed and wounded"; in the 
previous twenty-five days alone casualties numbered "up to 150,000 
soldiers and officers, of whom no less than 60,000 killed." (The 
statement mentioned no figure of Red Army losses during the en- 
tire period, but since June 7, it said, 11,385 Red Army members had 
been killed, 21,099 had been wounded, and 8,300 had gone miss- 
ing.) The "main organizers" of the defense, such as Deputy Admiral 
Filipp Oktiabrskii and Major General Ivan Petrov, were mentioned 
by name— the first defenders of any lost city to receive this acknow- 
ledgment. And the news was unusually timely: on the very day Sev- 
astopol fell. Ehrenburg now kept silent, but Tolstoi spoke of a Pyr- 
rhic victory for the Germans. 31 Thus came about the single Soviet 
equivalent to the British and German glorification of their own 
military disasters of World War II, Dunkirk and Stalingrad. Avail- 
able sources cannot explain what exactly produced the Soviet case. 

With the city of Rostov, reporting swung back fully to its default 
position of silence and obfuscation. The official line was that the 
battle near Kharkiv had precluded a large German offensive toward 
Rostov, but the ancient Russian "capital of the Don," already briefly 
occupied in November 1941, soon found itself again on the front line. 
Part of the Red Army's Southern Front fled from the city in panic (as 
well as from Novocherkassk), thus opening a German path to the 
North Caucasus. Thus fell Rostov for the second time, on July 27, but 
this was not reported at all. The next day Stalin let an order of his be 
read out to every soldier. He declared that Rostov had surrendered 
without a fight, and he reminded them of the existence— not the for- 
mation, for they dated back to 1920— of the "defensive detachments," 
military police who were authorized to shoot alleged panic-mongers 
and cowards on the spot and to transfer commanders to penal bat- 
talions. Veterans and historians alike disagree about the impact of 
this order; one historian even believes that it lowered morale. 32 

The media acknowledged neither the order nor the existence of 
the military police. For one thing, Stalin's statement and order 
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contradicted the propaganda line that panic and insubordination 
were rare. For another, here the censors followed the rule that noth- 
ing could be said about the prosecution of Red Army troops except 
for "instructive" and isolated cases involving sergeants (in central 
and front papers) or privates (in army and division papers). 33 Still, 
fierce editorials hinted at the order. Pravda demanded "Not a step 
back!" and "iron discipline." Major German advances in "the south" 
notwithstanding, the enemy was "not as strong as some terrified 
panic-mongers imagine." It warned that Soviet soldiers "must be 
ready to die a hero's death rather than stepping back from their 
duty to the motherland." Krasnaia zvezda stated, "He who does not 
observe order and discipline is a traitor, and must be mercilessly 
destroyed" and "Every officer and political worker can, with the 
powers given him by the State, see to it that the very idea of retreat- 
ing without orders becomes impossible." The Panfilovites, mythical 
heroes discussed below, were reported to have shot a "coward" on 
the spot. 34 The paper also carried "The Renegade," a story by the 
writer and film director Oleksandr (Alexander) Dovzhenko in which 
an elderly Ukrainian fisherman insulted retreating soldiers. Stalin 
appreciated this, as Malenkov told the author over the phone. 35 The 
hortatory tone did not last: on August 9, in a reversal in line with 
Stalin's new wish to limit the shooting of officers by army commis- 
sars, Krasnaia zvezda warned the latter, "Sometimes you come across 
people who need your temporary support; after that they will firmly 
take themselves in hand." 36 

More failed offensives followed. From mid-August until late Sep- 
tember 1942 an offensive led by Zhukov attempted to remove the 
threat to Moscow by capturing Rzhev and Viazma. The first public 
reference to offensive operations in the central sector of the Soviet- 
German front came on August 27, when the Bureau declared that at 
the Western and Kalinin Fronts, namely "in the Rzhev and Ghzatsk- 
Viazma directions," the enemy defense had been breached for a 
115-kilometer stretch. The failed offensive ended with at least 300,000 
Red Army dead— 60 percent of the fighting forces involved. It was 
entirely covered up. On November 25, 1942, probably in another at- 
tempt to realize Stalin's dream for the year 1942, the Red Army 
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launched another great grasp for Rzhev. Again there came disaster 
and a total cover-up. Thus in these cases no special Bureau reports 
appeared, probably because the one about Kharkiv had produced 
consternation. 37 



Stalingrad and New Setbacks 

The battle for the highly symbolic city of Stalingrad began in mid- 
June 1942. It ended in a Soviet victory on February 2, 1943. Despite 
the relative frankness of the reports as compared to the summer 
and fall of 1941, it was still difficult to get a clear picture. There was 
talk of fighting "in the approaches of Stalingrad" when the invader 
was already waging battle within the city. Only on September 22 did 
Krasnaia zvezda carry a detailed article on house-to-house fighting. 
From that month on, reports spoke of "heroic Stalingrad." In late 
October the propaganda became optimistic. The Agitprop leader 
Aleksandrov wrote in Pravda that the defense had held up the Ger- 
mans for three months and robbed them of "the most precious time 
they had this year for offensive operations." On November 6 Stalin- 
grad's defenders swore an oath to Stalin personally. Many citizens 
probably concluded that the invocation of his prestige made a So- 
viet retreat unlikely. Stalin that day also sounded confident in his 
speech: "There will be a holiday on our street, too." 38 

On the first day of the new year the Bureau released figures for 
German losses in the previous six weeks of fighting at "the outskirts 
of Stalingrad": 175,000 had been killed and 137,650 had been cap- 
tured. On January 25 Stalin, omitting the number of Germans killed, 
said that during the previous two months the Red Army had cap- 
tured "over 200,000" prisoners. Five days later reports claimed that 
in just three days of fights, the Red Army had killed up to 12,000 and 
captured more than 14,000 German troops. Stalin added the adjec- 
tive German to the drafts, thereby obscuring the Germans' many 
allies. 39 

"Our Troops Have Completely Finished the Liquidation of the 
German-Fascist Troops Encircled in the Stalingrad Region," was 
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the Bureau's headline on February 3. The fighting from January 10 
through February 2 had been "one of the largest battles in the his- 
tory of wars." Here 91,000 German soldiers and officers had been 
captured. The announcement, which Stalin put through four drafts, 
gave no figures for enemy wounded or deaths. 40 In early February 
front pages carried a large photograph of the German general Fried- 
rich Paulus undergoing questioning by Artillery Marshall Nikolai 
Voronov and Lieutenant General Konstantin Rokossovskii. The 
whole world recognized, Pravda declared, the degree to which the 
outcome of this battle would decide the war. A laconic item about 
Goebbels's "total war" speech of February 18 was relegated to the 
back pages. 41 

On the second anniversary of the German invasion, Stalingrad 
officially became the war's turning point, and in November 1943 Sta- 
lin laid down the line that nothing after that point could be of great 
military consequence. "Stalingrad marked the fall of the German- 
fascist army. It is known that after the bloody battle of Stalingrad, 
the Germans could no longer recover." He did not refer to the re- 
sults of the three-months-long offensive begun on July 12 of that 
same year, deeming them disappointing, and cut a planned article 
about them. 42 Yet he felt confident enough to allow superficial re- 
ports that Kharkiv and Zhytomyr were again lost to the Germans 
that year. 

In an offensive ordered by Stalin in person, the Red Army rushed 
forward and recaptured Kharkiv on February 16, 1943. Using a blue 
pencil, the leader personally edited the special Bureau announce- 
ment. Radianska Ukraina spoke of a "new victory of the brilliant 
Stalin strategy" that the people of the already "reviving" city would 
forever consider historic. 43 Yet the Wehrmacht regrouped and struck 
back hard: in the last week of February the Red Army lost every- 
thing it had retaken in two months, including the Northern Donets 
region. It found itself back at its position of December 1942. On 
March 15 therefore the Red Army abandoned Kharkiv for the sec- 
ond time during the war. This time the Bureau did not attempt to 
hide the retreat. The report for that evening stated, "On March 15, 
our troops, after many days of fierce fighting, on the order of Com- 
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mand evacuated the city of Kharkiv." Because there were no news- 
papers on March 16, this report appeared in print on March 17. 44 
Ehrenburg wrote that Kharkiv's second fall had increased "our ha- 
tred of the Germans." 45 

Another acknowledgment of failure involved one of the last Red 
Army setbacks on Soviet territory. After Red Army soldiers entered 
the town of Zhytomyr west of Kiev late on November 12, 1943, this 
success became the first item of the next Bureau report and the 
topic of a detailed article. But seven days later the troops were pushed 
out again, not to return until the very last day of the year. The Bu- 
reau report for November 18 said vaguely that the Red Army had 
inflicted "enormous losses in living force and technique" as it re- 
pulsed a fierce German attack near Zhytomyr, but the next day's 
report, released on the 20th, said explicitly, "Our troops abandoned 
the city of Zhytomyr and took up more lines more favorable to de- 
fense." The High Command had ordered the move because the So- 
viet positions were "disadvantageous." 46 The acknowledgment of 
the new losses of Kharkiv and Zhytomyr, on the face of it demoral- 
izing, showed that overall Stalin's confidence was running high. 



Controlling Military Data, Generals, and "Negativity" 

Moscow's censors barred items of military importance that every 
warring state would want to hide, such as the presence below ground 
on the Hanko Peninsula (leased from Finland in 1940 but abandoned 
in December 1941) of an airport, hospitals, a radio station, artillery 
batteries, and cars; the location of an air force school; and the loca- 
tion and capacity of an artillery factory. Also barred was a reference 
to the use of dogs to blow up German tanks, as were tales about 
medical personnel participating in the fighting as liaison officers or 
soldiers, a practice in contravention of the Geneva Conventions. 47 

Sadchikov warned his colleagues that newspapers no longer should 
mention what he considered revelations of defense fortifications, 
such as antitank ditches in specific places, even if the local party or- 
ganization had ordered them to be readied. Thanking a battalion 
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for doing so in a local newspaper also was out of the question. 48 
After the fact censors noticed the disclosure in letters read on the 
radio in December 1941 and January 1942 of the stationing of three 
artillery regiments and other units and of the location of military 
schools. 49 In early 1942 implementation of the censorship rules be- 
came almost total. 

The few, sometimes major digressions that slipped through in- 
cluded the following. Izvestiia wrote in February of one campaign, 
"Many of the Baltic mine-sweepers made up to sixty war cruises; 
every one destroyed over 100 mines." This supposedly enabled Ger- 
many to estimate the impact of its mines and the number of Soviet 
minesweepers. The paper reported expeditions from Arkhangelsk 
to the Arctic meant to safeguard the northern sea route; all censors 
were now warned that the Naval Censorship Department had to ap- 
prove reports of anything about that route. 50 In October 1942 Kras- 
naia zvezda wrote about the Reserve Artillery of the High Com- 
mand. "No one" had allowed its publication, Ortenberg later told 
Shcherbakov, or so he claimed in his memoirs. Actually Aleksander 
Vasilevskii, the chief of the General Staff, had read it in advance, 
and he confirmed Ortenberg's explanation to an angry Stalin. The 
Germans had already known about those reserves, he added. 51 Dur- 
ing the German encirclement at Stalingrad, Pravda quoted an inter- 
cepted German radio telegram, thereby revealing that the USSR 
possessed the German codes. 52 

The censors were instructed to ban photos of "cities, individual 
streets, squares and buildings: factories, dams, floodgates, bridges, 
electricity stations, railroad stations, and the like," so when Krasny 
flot carried photographs of Sevastopol and a plane there in March 
1942, censors in hindsight called it a lapse. 53 As for maps of the front 
situation, initially they did not appear at all, but eventually papers 
published full-page maps, personally approved by Stalin. They indi- 
cated the Soviet territory recaptured in specific periods. 54 

The Red Army employed a multiple rocket launcher (BM-13) that 
could deliver over four tons of explosives in ten seconds and that 
inspired terror precisely because it was inaccurate. For some reason 
the device was nicknamed the Katiusha; as a result an uplifting 
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march and a song about a girl with that name became very popular. 
Descriptions of the weapon itself were not allowed. In March 1942 a 
radio broadcast of a meeting of Stakhanovites of the Sverdlovsk 
oblast accidentally reported that the Katiusha was produced in a 
Sverdlovsk factory directed by one Miagkov After the Battle of Sta- 
lingrad Shcherbakov allowed a few exceptions, in poetry and song 
and in the documentary film Stalingrad, which showed the device 
while a voice-over said, "The Katiushas are shooting." That notice 
of the withdrawal from Stalingrad of a Rocket Launcher Regiment 
was removed from a radio text was not surprising, however. 55 

When Germany invaded, tens of thousands of women volunteered 
for the army, but that year only 300 were actually mobilized, into 
air combat regiments near Moscow. The regime neither encouraged 
nor prohibited women from becoming soldiers. In March and April 
1942, however, the Komsomol organized the mobilization of women 
as antiaircraft fighters and for a host of noncombat functions such 
as radio operation and secretarial work. A massive second mobiliza- 
tion began in October 1942. During the entire war around 520,000 
field army members were women, and around 120,000 of these 
were soldiers whose primary role was to engage the enemy. Censors 
as a rule cut prospective reports about military units staffed by 
women. The press and poster propaganda followed the prewar line 
in being inconsistent about women and war: although women's de- 
sire to fight came through and reports in 1942 suggested that Mos- 
cow wanted them to master military skills, enticing women to pick 
up arms was and remained taboo, as was the role of the state in 
enlisting them. Meanwhile reports did celebrate and photos did 
show individual women, such as Liudmila Pavlichenko the sniper 
and Mariia Baida the machine-gunner, and Pravda even wrote that 
thousands of women were celebrating Women's Day in 1943 "in the 
flames of combat and on the battlefields, shoulder to shoulder with 
men soldiers." 56 

Perhaps some 25,000 children served in the Red Army, assisting, 
for instance, in minesweeping operations. This topic was totally ta- 
boo. Thus censors prohibited a secretary of the Moscow city party 
from saying on the radio that there were more than 1,500 (male) 
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Komsomol members in a rifle battalion and a newspaper from re- 
porting that a machine-gunner was only sixteen. 57 

Of great but arbitrary interest to Stalin was the coverage devoted 
to generals. Late in August 1941 Krasnaia zvezda reported the "suc- 
cesses of the units of commander Konev," referring to General Ivan 
Konev, commander of the 19th Army. Stalin phoned Ortenberg, said, 
"That's enough printed about Konev," and put down the receiver. In 
January 1942 all generals were decorated and gained favorable pub- 
licity, except for Zhukov, whom Stalin struck from the list, murmur- 
ing that the general "still has everything ahead of him." 58 

Konstantin Rokossovskii was one of several generals who pub- 
lished articles. Once, in Krasnaia zvezda on December 18, 1941, he 
even revealed that he reported over the phone to Stalin; Stalin's 
personal secretary gave him permission to print the information, 
also over the phone. Whenever they assumed the command of an 
entire front, Stalin barred generals from publishing articles, seem- 
ingly because of his paranoid fear that traitors among them might 
pass on coded messages to the Germans. Thus Rokossovskii and 
Nikolai Vatutin stopped publishing after taking command, respec- 
tively, of the Briansk and Voronezh Fronts in July and May 1942. 
Zhukov cleverly devised a way to continue to influence the media 
after he took charge of the Western Front: at least two Krasnaia zvezda 
editorials were directly inspired by conversations he had with Orten- 
berg. One, on November 2, 1941, announced correctly the beginning 
of the "most serious" phase of the battle for Moscow; another, on 
January 9, 1942, cautioned against unrealistic optimism. 59 

Stalin considered "negative" information dangerous because his 
subjects might act on it to his detriment, and because Nazi propa- 
ganda might benefit. That was why censors always cut "negative" 
statements about the Red Army and Fleet taken from foreign 
sources. But the definition of negativity was much broader. When a 
broadcast text for preschool children on Azerbaijan radio in Febru- 
ary 1942 commented that the Red Army was getting help from the 
winter, it supposedly implied that the army needed this season to 
gain victories, and the item was removed. In a text about Stalin- 
grad, the writer Vasilii Grossman recorded a German's cry, "Hey 
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Rus, I'm cold, let's exchange gun for cap!" This had to go because 
such a verbal exchange supposedly was impossible and implied that 
the Germans had arms to spare. Flame-throwing by whichever side, 
deemed demoralizing, could not be mentioned either, so when 
another Grossman report described Germans doing so and also 
employing poison gas, it was taken out as well. 60 

For a military unit to lose its banner was a sin punishable by 
disbandment and a court marshal. The media were not supposed 
to report such cases, but in June 1943 Krasnaia zvezda wrote that the 
banner of the 43rd Regiment was lost near Rostov. Happily, the re- 
port went, a Russian peasant had hidden it. He had been given a 
medal and made an honorary member of the regiment. The censor 
had banned the article, but Ortenberg disobeyed. Personally absolv- 
ing the typesetter of responsibility with a comment on the page 
proofs, he produced a rare specimen: a central Soviet newspaper 
without a censor number. Summoned by a furious Shcherbakov that 
evening, Ortenberg said the alternative had been not to publish the 
paper at all. A month later he was unceremoniously dismissed. 61 

Concern about not "pleasing Goebbels" also showed up in other 
cases. In the summer of 1943 Krasnaia zvezda described a new Hero 
of the Soviet Union named Aleksei Maresiev Early in 1942 his plane 
was shot down near Novgorod, but he crawled for eighteen days to 
reach the Soviet side. Even though his legs had to be amputated, he 
resumed flying and downing German planes. But it was indicative 
of the propaganda's main trend that Stalin refused to give Pravda 
the green light for its article on Maresiev, commenting in the mar- 
gins of the page proofs of Boris Polevoi's article that Goebbels might 
use the case to claim that the Red Army was exhausted. 62 

Just one work of fiction was allowed to describe the deadly Soviet 
disasters of 1941: Grossman's novel The People Immortal, serialized in 
Krasnaia zvezda in July and August 1942. But Stalin personally ex- 
cluded the work from contention for the Stalin Prize, perhaps be- 
cause of author's Jewish background, but more likely because the 
main character dies. In general, however, Grossman was relatively 
untouched by censorship; in July 1943 Ortenberg managed to save 
a passage in another text by him about shell-shocked and dying 
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soldiers, four months after a censor disallowed the writer Konstan- 
tin Simonov from referring to the "remainders" of a regiment and a 
soldier's sadness because "half of his division had perished." 63 

When the first pictures of American soldiers killed in action ap- 
peared in the American press in the fall of 1942, many contempo- 
raries believed they assisted in the drive for U.S. War Bonds. The 
Soviet media never carried photos of dead Red Army soldiers, un- 
less they were prisoners of war: choosing to die on duty might be 
unavoidable and could make for an inspiring story, but Stalin be- 
lieved the sight of soldiers killed in action would demoralize the 
people; he also never signed any of the few obituaries. Ortenberg 
believed that his reasoning could be summarized as follows: "There 
are too many losses. We're not going to make Hitler glad." 64 

In line with a Russian tradition not to systematically record one's 
own military losses, Moscow obtained the first realistic report of 
Red Army losses only in early 1942. 6S But such figures were publi- 
cized several times. In the middle of July 1941 the Bureau announced 
that in the first three weeks of the war the Red Army had lost "no 
more than 250,000 people killed, wounded, and missing in action." 
When the German command claimed to have taken 895,000 Red 
Army prisoners in the first six weeks, the official Soviet retort referred 
only to people killed, wounded, and missing in action. In these and 
almost all subsequent statistics, the capture of Red Army troops 
never happened. Officially Red Army losses in those first six weeks 
came to "around 600,000." The propaganda simply denied any and 
all German figures on this topic— as, for example, of the capture of 
380,000 Red Army members near Kiev by September 1941. 66 

The published figure for the first two months was 700,000, and 
for the first time the figure was broken down: 150,000 Red Army 
members had been killed, 440,000 had been wounded, and 110,000 
had gone missing. (In drafts all four figures were higher.) 67 Re- 
sponding to a radio speech by Hitler of October 3, 1941, Shcherbakov 
acknowledged 1,128,000 Red Army losses, of which 230,000 were 
killed, 720,000 wounded, and 178,000 missing. 68 In November 1941, 
in surveying the first four months of the war, Stalin mentioned 
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350,000 killed, 1,020,000 wounded, and 378,000 missing, thus 
implying a total loss of 1,748,000. Later that month, when the Ger- 
man command claimed to have inflicted a tremendous loss of eight 
million (including 3,725,600 prisoners), the Bureau, while referring 
to "laughable fabrications of the Hitlerite counterfeiters," greatly 
exceeded Stalin's most recent figure: it became official that in five 
months of war, 490,000 were killed, "up to" 1,112,000 were wounded, 
and 520,000 were missing, producing a total loss of 2,122,000. 69 

Seven months later, in June 1942, total Red Army losses were of- 
ficially twice as high: 4,500,000 killed, wounded, or taken captive. 
This statistic was unusual in replacing the category of the "miss- 
ing" with those captured as prisoners. The Soviet citizens and oth- 
ers were told that due to the vast difference in the quality of medi- 
cal provisions, as many as 70 percent of the Soviet wounded returned 
to army service, whereas a mere 40 percent of the German wounded 
did. In October, the General Staff calculated that the losses were 
10,406,079, of which nearly 6.4 million wounded (most of whom 
said to have recovered) and 1,526,712 killed, but the media reported 
no official total then, nor at the end of 1942 or even in February 
1943, when the Bureau spoke of a "false invention by the German- 
fascist rogues" of Red Army losses (namely 12,800,000 killed or 
wounded and 5,400,000 prisoners), a count it called incompatible 
with Germany's heavy losses. 70 

Only in June 1943, for the first time in a whole year, did Stalin 
sanction the release of a new Soviet figure. Red Army losses in two 
years had been 4,200,000 "killed and missing in action." No one 
dared ask why wounded or captured soldiers were not mentioned, 
or how this could be squared with the previous year's 4,500,000. 
One year later the figure of total losses was said to include Red 
Army members "killed, imprisoned, and missing in action." Thus 
again the wounded went unmentioned, but the prisoners were back. 
This three-year total was put at 5,300,ooo. 71 

The Bureau also issued figures for German military losses along 
the entire Soviet-German front, meaning dead, wounded, and pris- 
oners. During the first three weeks those losses were "no less than a 
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Pravda's front page quoted an American radio commentator as 
mentioning secret German statistics that matched these figures. 
The American had spoken of 1,250,000 German military losses in 
the first month, or one-third of all of the German military em- 
ployed against the Red Army 72 Published Soviet statistics for the 
first two months mentioned "over 2,000,000" German losses (as 
compared to the "up to 2,000,000" from a draft). And Shcherbakov, 
responding to Hitler's radio announcement of October 1941 that 2.5 
million Red Army members had been killed, said that the German 
army losses on the Eastern Front amounted to "over 3,000,000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners," thus equaling German losses "in 
the past world war on all fronts during two years of military activi- 
ties." Ehrenburg repeated that figure with reference to the first fif- 
teen weeks of war. 73 

Stalin himself gave an estimate at the end of 1941. Surveying the 
previous four months, he mentioned "over 4.5 million" on Novem- 
ber 6 and "4.5 million" the next day. The Bureau's claim about the 
first five months, issued soon thereafter, came to "about 6,ooo,ooo." 74 
The highest of all the Soviet figures of German losses appeared in 
June 1942. In one year of fighting, a special Bureau statement said, 
the Red Army had inflicted "about 10,000,000" German losses. Now 
for the first time a Soviet figure specified the German death toll: "no 
less than 3,500,000." But the 10 million mark did not stand. By No- 
vember 1942, in Stalin's words, the Red Army had "removed from 
service over eight million enemy soldiers and officers," and in Feb- 
ruary 1943 he spoke of "up to nine million German-fascist soldiers 
and officers, of whom no less than four million were killed on the 
battlefield." 75 Numerous times that year Stalin or the Bureau also 
mentioned figures for German losses in shorter periods. 76 

In June 1943, two years after the German invasion, Stalin once 
more took the liberty of lowering the announced figure. "Germany 
and its allies" had lost 6,400,000 people through killing or wound- 
ing; for some reason Stalin did not mention prisoners. That he per- 
sonally lowered the figure is beyond doubt, for Shcherbakov's drafts 
referred to 9,300,000 (of whom "no less than 4,300,000" were 
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dead). 77 This statement also stood out as the one and only Soviet 
figure openly including non-Germans fighting on the German side. 
The last public reference during the war to a total was made on the 
invasion's third anniversary. The count of German soldiers and of- 
ficers killed or captured— this time excluding the wounded— was 
"over 7,8oo,ooo." 78 

In short, after 1941 the propaganda did not offer figures of Red 
Army members killed, but total "losses" were provided often and 
were higher than one would expect: more than 2.1 million in the 
first five months, 4.5 million in June 1942, 4.2 million in June 1943, 
and a staggering 5.3 million in June 1944. 79 Providing such high fig- 
ures seemed safe to Stalin because the Germans supposedly lost 
many more. Separate totals for German dead, thus excluding other 
kinds of "losses," were released once: a minimum of four million, 
proclaimed in February 1943. Meanwhile the figures for total enemy 
"losses," almost always without reference to Germany's allies, cli- 
maxed at about 10 million in mid-1942, to be downgraded there- 
after to more than eight million (November 1942), up to nine mil- 
lion (February 1943), and 6.4 million (June 1943). In the final wartime 
count, in June 1944, the figure stood at more than 7.8 million, well 
above the equally fictional 5.3 million "losses" of the Red Army. As 
noted, sometimes numbers for the wounded or prisoners were men- 
tioned, sometimes not; consistency was lacking. 



Dying as Normal and Heroic 

During the Great War that began in 1914, Russian propaganda glo- 
rified soldiers who performed a feat of arms and survived. Such 
men also appeared in the Soviet propaganda beginning in 1941. 
Particularly numerous were those downing German planes with a 
rifle shot. 80 But in general the propaganda justified the loss of life 
and eventually came to glorify it as sacrificial. A typical early case 
was Konstantin Simonov's poem "Scorn of Death," first published 
in Krasnaia zvezda in July 1941. Commemorating a gunner who 
stopped four tanks until a fifth one crushed him, it quoted him as 
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saying, "We Bolsheviks have hearts forged from steel." It concludes, 
"Learn, comrade, to act as Poliakov did! Learn how it is necessary 
to scorn danger in battle, and if need be, to die for your Mother- 
land." An anonymous report supposedly from the Western Front in 
February 1942 describing the start of a successful counterattack was 
also typical: "Lieutenant Golovanov, having appraised the full com- 
plexity of the situation that had come about, addressed the fighters: 
'Comrades! There's very few of us, the forces of the enemy, as you see, 
supersede ours many times, but we must defend this line or die.' 'We 
shall die, but we won't retreat!' the fighters replied in unison." 81 

Steadfastness including death by choice was presented as natural 
because imprisonment by the Germans or their allies was "worse 
than death"— it would mean only suffering. But that prospect al- 
ways remained auxiliary to the notion of obedience; reports brought 
home the message that it was a crime to even consider surrender or 
retreat. A declared hero once explained on the radio how he set off 
a mine that initially failed to explode. The risks were not worth 
thinking about: "When going out on a military mission one must 
forget about oneself and the fear of death, and devote all one's will, 
all one's thoughts and energy, to the execution of the order." 82 Fic- 
tion such as Dovzhenko's "The Renegade" offered the same message. 
In most people's definition, heroism goes beyond ordinary obliga- 
tions and cannot be demanded. And yet this was precisely what So- 
viet propaganda did. As Pravda's editorial warned shortly after Ros- 
tov's second fall, all soldiers "must be ready to die a hero's death." 83 

Officially, of course, as the press also wrote, writers merely had to 
use the bountiful facts at hand— the "thousands of occurrences 
of individual and collective heroism shown by the Red Army and 
Fleet"— and "create generalizations from these facts." Stalin was not 
pleased with the results, however, and on August 13, 1942, the Cen- 
tral Committee secretly warned the central press that reports by 
front correspondents suffered from two flaws: they disclosed either 
too much (using staff reports) or too little (repeating Bureau state- 
ments). The main task of the front correspondents became to show 
admirable individuals. These soldiers and commanders were capa- 
ble, staunch, obedient, courageous, smart, and full of hate for "the 
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Germans." And they displayed "selflessness" (samootverzhennost); that 
is, they gave a low priority to their own life. 84 After the warning, the 
media such as radio's Latest News began emitting an ever larger 
stream of interchangeable tales of military heroism and feats. The 
Bureau joined in and during the war mentioned a numbing 14,400 
names of Soviet soldiers. 85 

Still, the central papers, whether military or civilian, were obliged 
to "reduce to a minimum" the mention of names of commanders of 
units and formations, and to omit not only their location but also 
the entire Red Army front in question. Civilian republican, krai, 
and oblast papers never published such information (except in pub- 
lished letters received from the front, where commanders might be 
named). Thus phrases such as the "fighters of unit X" were used. 86 
Soviet troops could not be identified by name at all if they had rela- 
tives in occupied territory. The effect was surreal in the case of Jew- 
ish army members. A battalion commander named Leonid Gofman 
had left family in Kiev; censorship replaced that city with "territory 
occupied by the Germans" so as "not to expose Comrade Gofman's 
family to repression." It was 1943. 87 

The instructions of August 1942 to report about individuals did 
not imply artistic license. Censors could and did remove unlikely 
elements. One manuscript article in early 1943 included the follow- 
ing: "The machine-gunner was already dead, but his hand machine- 
gun continued shooting until the last cartridge dropped from the 
disc. The Komsomol man killed the hated enemies even when he 
was dead." The military censor deleted it. 88 

That said, from the beginning canonical tales appeared about 
military men who died for their comrades. Also intended to cover up 
military disasters and setbacks, their core message was that these 
deaths had produced the deaths of a higher number of enemy sol- 
diers, and thus had advanced the march toward victory 89 One of the 
first such tales involved Captain Nikolai Gastello, a pilot who upon 
being hit did not use a parachute but crashed his plane on German 
tanks on June 26, 1941. The first mention was in the Bureau report 
for July 5, 1941: "Squadron Commander Captain Gastelo [sic] ac- 
complished a heroic feat. An enemy antiaircraft shell hit his plane's 
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gasoline tank. The fearless commander directed his flaming plane 
into a concentration of enemy cars and gasoline tanks. Dozens of 
German cars and cisterns exploded along with the hero's plane." He 
quickly became a Hero of the Soviet Union. Soviet Belarusian pro- 
paganda called him "Nikalai Hastelo," unforgettable and fearless 
"son of the Belarusian people." The three other members of the crew 
received only the Order of the Patriotic War, Second Degree. There 
were many crash landings on enemy infantry especially in the begin- 
ning of the war, but Gastello consistently received the most atten- 
tion, obviously because someone decided that he was a role model. 90 
The pilot Viktor Talalikhin, whom Soviet Belarusian propaganda 
was also allowed to claim as Belarusian, one night in August 1941 
heroically crashed into a German bomber and put it out of opera- 
tion. He spoke on the radio and died in action two months later. 
But Gastello remained more prominent. 91 

The best known heroes in infantry were the "Panfilovites," a group 
of soldiers from the 316th Infantry Division commanded by Major 
General Ivan Panfilov On November 16, 1941, at the railroad junction 
of Dubosekovo, east of Volokolamsk, two groups of German tanks 
attacked and in several hours of fierce fighting left hundreds of 
dead, wounded, and missing in action among the division's 1075th 
Regiment. The next day, before news of the setback at Dubosekovo 
had made its way up the ranks, at General Zhukov's request the di- 
vision was renamed the 8th Guards Division in view of its staunch- 
ness. On November 18 General Panfilov was killed and became one 
of a handful of fallen commanders to be granted an obituary. The 
mythical tale that then developed was probably designed to cover 
up the contradiction between the staunch public image of the divi- 
sion and the crushing defeat of one of its regiments. 

The first reports about the events relating to the German attack 
appeared in print at the end of November 1941, at the apparent ini- 
tiative of the correspondents of the papers Komsomolskaia pravda 
and Krasnaia zvezda. The Komsomol paper on November 26 men- 
tioned "a group of Red Army men headed by political officer [po- 
litruk] Diev," who had stopped a German tank advance for over four 
hours. Krasnaia zvezda did not mention any details either, except 
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that eighteen of an alleged fifty-four German tanks had been de- 
stroyed by the soldiers, who had fought to the death. The next day 
the paper carried an editorial by the literary editor Aleksandr 
Krivitskii that proclaimed there had been "twenty-eight fallen he- 
roes." He and Ortenberg had invented the figure. Diev had led the 
men, Krivitskii claimed, and declared during the fight, "Not a step 
back!" All of them "perished but did not let the enemy go through." 
One other Soviet soldier, however, had "raised his arms. Several 
guardists simultaneously, without prior agreement, without any or- 
der, shot the coward and traitor." 92 

An article that soon became canonical appeared on January 22, 
1942, again in Krasnaia zvezda. Krivitskii now listed twenty-eight 
names. So as to make it more likely that the German casualty rate 
had exceeded the Soviets', he added the presence of German infantry. 
He also described the German tanks as heavily armored and identi- 
fied a low-ranking Soviet soldier as the commander, so as to hide the 
1075th Regiment's awkwardly small size. Krivitskii explained that 
Diev had been the nickname of Vasilii Klochkov, the junior political 
officer of the regiment's 4th Company, who had actually said the fol- 
lowing: "Russia is great, but there's nowhere to retreat: behind us is 
Moscow." Using an ancient mythological motif, Krivitskii claimed to 
have heard this from a dying survivor of the battle who had reached 
his own side after wandering for days. In fact the names of the other 
dead of November 16 were then— and still are— unclear: in March 1942 
Klochkov's body and just five others were found at the site. The grave 
of the alleged dying survivor was never found. 

Other newspapers also started writing about what had become 
the "Panfilovites." The timing was right, for the Red Army had just 
retaken all of the Moscow oblast. Pravda noted, "Among them were 
Russians, Ukrainians, and Kazakhs— the living embodiment of the 
Leninist-Stalinist friendship of the peoples of the Soviet Union." 93 
On July 21, 1942, the twenty-eight were made Heroes of the Soviet 
Union. The writer Nikolai Tikhonov published a poem about them, 
and more publications followed. The division commissar who had 
survived probably knew that the facts were wrong, but it was not in 
his interest to protest. The former commander and the commissar 
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of the regiment were even less likely to resist the myth, for it saved 
them from execution; immediately after the battle they had been 
discharged for allowing heavy losses and an enemy advance. 

Over the course of 1942 Moscow discovered that five of the named 
men were still alive. Two Panfilovites had been taken from the bat- 
tlefield, treated in hospitals, and sent back to army service. Shcher- 
bakov was asked to sanction a radio broadcast about this, but he 
declined. 94 Two others were taken prisoner by the Germans; by Au- 
gust 1942 Soviet investigators were questioning them. The fifth liv- 
ing Panfilovite, Private Daniil Kozhubergenov, spent just a few days 
as a POW and then managed to rejoin the Red Army. Arrested in 
the spring of 1942, he was placed in a penal battalion and sustained 
severe injuries near Rzhev To cover up the official shame of having 
been captured alive, already in January 1942 the regiment commander 
replaced his name with the similar name of a dead soldier, Askar 
Kozhubergenov. The message remained that twenty-eight men had 
fought and died at one place and time. 

There was an analogous myth with regard to the actions near a 
Crimean village of five marines from Sevastopol. On November 7, 
1941, October Revolution Day, these men, led by the political officer 
Nikolai Filchenkov, supposedly strapped on grenades and threw 
themselves under approaching German tanks, destroying ten, and 
"stopped the enemy." One, Vasilii Tsibulko, supposedly told others 
about the event just before dying of his wounds. It is unknown 
whether the Red Army command ever encouraged such attacks on 
tanks. (The Japanese army trained for them in 1945.) But leaving 
aside the question of why they did not just throw the grenades, their 
opponent, the nth German Army, had no tanks at all at that time. 
The bodies of the marines and Tsibulko's grave were never found. 
Particularly after October 23, 1942, when the five were made Heroes 
of the Soviet Union, the myth of the marines evidently was meant 
to suppress the memory of the recent enforced retreat from the en- 
tire Crimean Peninsula. Their fame grew further when the writer 
Andrei Platonov published a story about them. 95 

In the following year came another story about a suicide attack. 
Most likely the following had happened. One day in February 1943, 
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near the village of Chernushka, near Velikie Luki, Private Alek- 
sandr Matrosov managed to approach the ventilation opening of a 
pillbox manned by two German machine-gunners and tried to kill 
them. He was shot and fell on the ventilation opening. As one Ger- 
man pushed him away, the other temporarily ceased fire. During 
that spell Red Army men advanced, and the Germans fled. Matrosov's 
comrades found his dead body before the embrasure. A legend was 
born in the press that he had deliberately covered and thus silenced 
the machine-gun, enabling his comrades to approach and kill the 
Germans manning it. The platoon commander wrote in a front-line 
newspaper that Matrosov's blood "choked" the German gun. The al- 
leged suicide attack story ignored that even a mere rifle shot throws 
a person to the ground. Pravda's editorial claimed that self-sacrifice 
was an eternal trait of Russian soldiers, who had always been ac- 
claimed for it. 96 

In June 1943 Matrosov was declared a Hero of the Soviet Union, 
and on September 8 Stalin personally and publicly underlined his 
significance. It had all happened on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Red Army, February 22, 1943, so Stalin claimed. (There is no doc- 
umentary evidence that February 27, mentioned in earlier reports, 
was the real date.) Stalin's special order said, "Comrade Matrosov's 
feat should serve as an example of fighting courage and heroism for 
all Red Army soldiers." Indeed it was official that there were hundreds 
of such cases, some actually predating Matrosov's. Probably due to 
undeclared competition between army units, every soldier found 
dead near an enemy pillbox was declared a hero. But Stalin's interven- 
tion incomparably elevated one of them in particular. 97 

By and large Stalin's propaganda successfully controlled the cover- 
age of the fighting. If the Bureau said nothing about a setback or 
success at the front, the entire propaganda system stayed silent, 
unless special permission was given. It was an extreme case of the 
underreporting endemic to modern war machines. At first the ab- 
sence of real reporting on battles placed countless military and ci- 
vilians in danger. 98 The key question, perhaps unanswerable, is 
whether the draconian controls over war reporting not only helped 
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maintain Stalin's control over the country but also contributed to 
mobilizing it. 

Ehrenburg thought such silence was counterproductive, referring 
to general bafflement at "not being told." So did an early letter by an 
engineer, also sent to the Bureau, that called the coverage disrespect- 
ful. But Soviet citizens expected far less from the government than 
their Western counterparts did. A study of the United Kingdom at 
war has argued, "Lies themselves were not important: few on the 
Home Front would have argued that they needed to know every- 
thing, or denied that it was sometimes necessary to publicise lies in 
order to fool the enemy. What damaged morale was the suspicion 
that the government was holding back facts because it either dis- 
trusted the Home Front or thought it not worth informing." It 
would be unwise to assume that the same applied to most citizens 
of the USSR. Although they might want to be informed, they did 
not expect to be." 

Stalin's other key interventions were his mistaken public predic- 
tion of final victory by the end of 1942 and the order to glorify al- 
leged suicide attacks. It seems likely that within the Red Army the 
war hero stories lowered the value of human lives, confirming com- 
manders in their view that saving soldiers was not important. 100 As 
for the impact on the rest of the population, Ehrenburg's memoirs, 
which skirt the issue of the veracity of the reports, state that he and 
"all those whom [he] came across" always were deeply moved by 
"self-sacrifice, the death of the soldier who gives up his life volun- 
tarily to save his comrade." Ortenberg recalled the deep impact of 
certain articles about heroes; many readers' letters responded to 
Dovzhenko's story "The Renegade," and "pilgrims" began visiting 
the home of the peasant who had saved the regimental banner. 101 In 
1942 an American journalist born in Belarus visited a woman friend 
in Kuibyshev, whose husband had been killed near Leningrad. She 
had heavily marked up a newspaper article about the Sevastopol 
marines. 

"With their own lives," said Natasha, "the dear ones broke 
up a tank attack— with their own lives." Slowly, devoutly, as 
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if reciting a prayer, she read the names of the five marines. . . . 
She paused, her eyes on the paper, on the names she had just 
recited. Then she added, "You see why I'm hopeful? We have 
millions like them— millions, I tell you. In the end, no mat- 
ter what the Germans do to us now, we shall win. We must 
win. We won't be conquered." 

In his diary Vsevolod Vishnevskii, a writer overseeing colleagues in 
the Baltic Fleet, also mentioned the marines without any skepti- 
cism. 102 Indications that the civilians might have been skeptical 
about this hero propaganda are hard to find. 

Some Western scholars conclude that the propaganda about in- 
dividual feats, true or not, "bolstered morale," "played an impor- 
tant if not crucial part in propaganda warfare, enabling the Soviet 
people to stop Hitlerism," and "inspired other similar suicides of 
men who were moved to emulate [Matrosov's] heroism." 103 Only few 
Russian historians question in writing the Matrosov and Gastello 
tales, and virtually all believe those resonated. They had a "strong 
emotional impact on large masses of people, especially young peo- 
ple," one writes; they "provoked a general desire, on the one hand, to 
take revenge on the enemy for the death of one's comrades and, on 
the other hand, to be just like those comrades and fight with ever- 
greater courage and energy. . . . An overwhelming majority of the 
Soviet people responded to the symbols of heroism exactly as the 
propaganda machine intended them to do." 104 Even a generally skep- 
tical historian, referring to one letter, concludes that contemporaries 
believed the story of the Sevastopol marines, and that the stories 
about self-sacrificing soldiers such as these contributed greatly to 
the mobilization. 105 It seems best to conclude that many Soviet citi- 
zens were probably inspired by stories that they suspected were 
partly or wholly untrue. But given the scarcity of the evidence (and 
the lack of access to NKVD surveillance reports), it would be un- 
wise to accept this for a fact. 



3 



A Single Forced Labor Camp 



JTor the hinterland, the slogan "Everything for the Front" described 
well what was expected of the people there. Through a range of laws 
and regulations, some predating the German invasion, Stalin sub- 
ordinated the entire unoccupied Soviet space to the interests of the 
armed forces. Virtually all the citizens were "mobilized" into forced 
labor; they had to work, and they had no say about the place and 
duration. If one wishes to deal with the key goal here— establishing 
the role that the press and the radio were supposed to play in the 
militarization of life and the extent to which they played it— it is 
necessary first to get a sense of the decrees and orders that impacted 
industrial workers and peasants. 

Before the German invasion, close to two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union lived in villages. Thereafter far less than 
half did, for many able-bodied villagers departed for work in the 
city or joined the army: of the initial 35.4 million able-bodied adult 
peasants (including those who later fell under German occupation), 
only 15 million remained two years later. In the east of the country, 
the number of workers and employees increased by about 20 percent, 
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but the number of able-bodied peasants dropped by the same mea- 
sure or still more, as in the Urals and western Siberia. 1 

Ordinary citizens heard Stalin say something about the tyl, or 
hinterland, on just five occasions: in July 1941 and during the Octo- 
ber Revolution anniversaries. On the first occasion he announced 
that the interests of the Red Army would always have priority. The 
key issue in the rear was discipline, he said: "we" had to "mercilessly" 
combat "disorganizes," deserters, and "panic-mongers," and to "de- 
stroy" spies and saboteurs. He did not cite a need for special mea- 
sures or new laws. 2 



Forced Labor All Around 

Various repressive labor measures had been imposed before 1941, 
most likely in preparation for war. In June 1940 it became a criminal 
offense for persons with a regular job at a state company to miss all 
or part of the working day, for example by arriving more than 
twenty minutes late (punished by up to six months of "corrective" 
labor at the enterprise and up to a 25 percent loss of pay), or by quit- 
ting without permission (two to four months' imprisonment). Be- 
fore, to dismiss delinquent workers had been mandatory; the 1940 
law eliminated this practice, as the goal became to preclude people's 
escape from punishment. 3 But if the oppression meant to intimi- 
date, the first results were meager. Many people disobeyed the de- 
cree, and managers, trade union officials, and local People's Court 
judges ignored it for months. All the same, in the first six months 
after the law went into force, 1.77 million people were convicted for 
absenteeism and more than 321,500 for illegally quitting. 4 In the fall 
of 1940 teenagers began to be conscripted for the so-called indus- 
trial labor reserves, which amounted to de facto forced labor. In the 
five years that followed, between 800,000 and one million were 
called up for either a two-year trade or railway trade school (for 
boys ages fourteen and fifteen) or for a six-month factory training 
school (for boys and girls sixteen and seventeen). Simply removing 
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the teenagers from their parents, the state placed them in barracks. 
Officially by 1942 there were close to 815,000 such labor reserve stu- 
dents. A new Chief Administration of Labor Reserves assigned those 
who graduated to four years at factories, mines, building projects, 
or railroads, where their workday began with an early bugle call or 
drum and military drills. 5 That these rules were already in place 
made it seem unnecessary to introduce more than a lengthening of 
the working day by three hours one week after the start of the Ger- 
man invasion. 6 

But discontent ran high. In textile factories in the Ivanovo oblast, 
the wages of many workers, who were mostly women, fell by 30 to 50 
percent; they could not meet their "norms," or daily production tar- 
gets, because of changes in production and a lack of supplies and 
qualified personnel due to the army draft. Moreover there was less 
to eat, and use of the factory canteen increased tenfold. When, in 
the middle of October 1941, without any announcement, authorities 
began dismantling factory machines and, it was rumored, taking 
away all the bread, the dissatisfaction came out into the open. Van- 
dalism began and factory party leaders, a director, and even two 
NKVD officers were beaten up. Workers shouted things like "We 
won't allow the machines to be dismantled, let them remain for 
Hitler and we shall work for him," and went on strike. "We won't 
allow the Communists to kill us with famine," some workers said. 
In the end four prominent rebels received the death penalty (com- 
muted in one case), and some fifteen others were sentenced to eight 
to ten years. 7 It is not known if other industrial regions saw similar 
unrest; certainly no decree or law was introduced in response to it. 

A new law in December 1941 dealt with the military industry, 
which was entirely (except for airplane factories) run by the NKVD. 
Now this industry was itself militarized: the law declared people 
working there to be mobilized and renamed their bosses "com- 
manders." Unsanctioned departure became desertion, punishable 
by five to eight years of imprisonment. Those guilty of absenteeism 
received a lower bread ration. As the war wore on, every site that 
supplied the armed forces was declared to be part of the defense 
industry, and thus subject to the law: the coal mines (June 1942), 
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textile factories (October 1942), synthetic rubber and tire factories 
(July 1943), and the gas industry (March 1944). 8 Until August 1943 
not even women who had no one to take care of their young chil- 
dren were exempt from the rules. The harsh law also applied to 
young people who had managed to avoid the labor reserve schools 
and work sites, even (from August 1942) those under sixteen. 9 

Other labor measures went into force in February 1942. A decree 
mobilized city dwellers for work in industry or construction. Apply- 
ing to males sixteen to fifty-five and females sixteen to forty-five 
(except for the labor reserve children and the women with children 
under eight without family members who could stay with them), it 
stated that those refusing would be sentenced to forced labor at their 
place of residence for up to a year. 10 Peasants who supposedly under- 
performed also became criminals. A required minimum amount of 
work by the kolkhozniks, or collective farm members, measured in 
so-called labor days, had existed since 1939, but beginning on Feb- 
ruary 15 those who without a proper explanation did not meet the 
minimum faced severe penalties: up to six months of forced labor, 
confiscation of up to 25 percent of their daily pay, expulsion from 
the farm, and hence the loss of their garden. Farm officials who did 
not report offenses faced prosecution. Moreover the minimum of 
labor days was raised, depending on the region, to 100, 120, or 150 
(up from 60, 80, and 100), and regional and local authorities were 
allowed to raise (or lower) them by 20 percent. Children of collective 
farmers ages twelve to sixteen now had to work fifty labor days. Ev- 
ery year on average around 160,000 peasants were prosecuted under 
this law. Almost a quarter of the more than 151,000 cases initiated 
within five months in 1942 were dismissed, and it seems that in the 
industrial regions, where the minimums were lowest and thus eas- 
ier to attain, the maximum penalty was applied to only about 15 
percent of the violators. 11 But none of this made the threat of severe 
punishment less acute. 

Two months later the one remaining source of labor was enlisted: 
city dwellers and (nonpeasant) inhabitants of villages. Now republi- 
can and provincial administrations could draft males among them 
ages fourteen to fifty-five and females fourteen to fifty for labor. 12 
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The overall result of the various regulations was that all civilians 
became forced laborers, and thus Stalin could indeed proclaim on 
May Day 1942 the existence of a single lager, or camp, in the hinter- 
land. The word sounded ominous. 13 

There also existed a practice called "labor duty," whereby men 
and women ages sixteen to fifty-five guarded railways, roads, and 
canals or worked at construction sites. In August 1942 regulations 
were issued. Labor duty differed from mobilization into nonmili- 
tary industry in three ways: its duration was limited (to a maximum 
of two months), workers and peasants were outsourced from work 
they already had, and shirkers faced military tribunals of the NKVD 
or of the army. 14 Finally, in April and May 1943, it was decided that 
transportation by rail and water fell under the regulations of the 
state of war, "deserters" from which faced three to ten years of labor 
camp, if not worse. 15 

Despite the severe penalties and the dependence of workers on 
food rations supplied by their employers, the severe labor laws were 
widely violated, mainly because of appalling conditions at work or 
at home. Hours of waiting at canteens were not exceptional. Many 
village teenagers found it hard to adjust to the regularity of indus- 
trial work and instead wanted to help with the harvest back home. 16 
In three years military tribunals sentenced more than 814,000 "de- 
serters" from defense enterprises and transport work sites to labor 
camps, and close to 625,000 "willful quitters" (according to the June 
1940 law) to two to four months of prison. Many of those sentenced 
in this way went into hiding. Most convictions— over 3,129,000— 
were for absenteeism. 17 But there were also prisoner amnesties, sim- 
ply because Stalin's state needed workers. In the first year of war 
with Germany, amnesty was granted to those convicted of quitting 
factory jobs and juveniles with sentences of less than two years. 
More amnesties followed near the end of the war, of people con- 
victed under the law of December 1941 who had returned to their 
place of work (December 1944) and of pregnant inmates and female 
inmates with infants (January 1945). 1S 

Gulag convicts composed about 3 percent of the total civilian 
working population. At the time of the German invasion there were 
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2.3 million prisoners inside the eighty-five large corrective labor 
camps and the many other Gulag sites— the prisons, labor colonies, 
and special settlements. In three years, when more than a million 
were drafted into the Red Army and prisoners died at rates far 
above prewar levels (in 1942, one in four), the number was nearly 
halved, to 1.2 million. This official forced labor detention system 
hardly contributed to the Soviet Union's most intense mobilization 
ever. An economic and administrative burden, it contributed very 
little output in return. 19 

Even more than in industry, centralization and militarization 
in agriculture knew no bounds and pushed laborers to the brink 
of famine. Every locality, however small, retained a Communist 
Party apparatus in place to supervise the integrity of the collective 
farm system. Local party members joined the army in 1941, but 
thousands of others moved in from cities and towns, and many 
village soviet chairmen were appointed as local party representa- 
tives. Although late in 1942 not even one in five collective farms 
had a party organization, three out of four did have a representa- 
tive of the Komsomol, the party youth organization. The local 
authorities, themselves privileged with special rations, closed dis- 
tribution rooms, and special hospitals, became harsher then ever. 
The information available suggests that many even established 
the times peasants had to get up, go to the field, and feed the 
horses. 20 

The delivery to the state of grain, potatoes, and other agricul- 
tural products took precedence over payment in kind for the labor 
days. Often also stocks and seeds were taken away. As historians 
put it, this "literally emptied" the villages; "up to the last kernel was 
taken from the peasants." 21 Ruthless extraction was official policy. 
Even late in 1944 local agencies of the People's Commissariat of 
Supplies Procurement imposed sanctions on farms with small ar- 
rears and facing transportation problems or labor shortages. The 
deputy people's commissar of agriculture demanded that requisi- 
tions be "relentless." Wherever gardens supplied peasants a bare 
minimum of food, this served as the pretext to confiscate the farm 
harvest almost in full for hardly any compensation. 22 Not until the 
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very last weeks of the war were collective farms or their individual 
members allowed to sell bread at the market. 23 

The producers of the harvests, mostly women, received almost 
nothing in return: per day on average a cup of grain and one potato, 
and next to no milk or meat. In the Russian, Ukrainian, and Belar- 
usian republics payment in kind was two to three times less than 
before the invasion. Meanwhile payment in rubles was savaged by 
the high inflation. 24 More than ever the peasants' own gardens be- 
came their lifeline— but even these tiny plots were included in state 
delivery plans, and the cultivators were ordered to surrender meat, 
milk, eggs, potatoes, vegetables, and wool. And many peasants be- 
came not just morally in debt to the state (as the propaganda stated), 
but also financially so. 25 

In short, forced labor proliferated. It no longer remained concen- 
trated on the detention sites but was imposed on virtually all civil- 
ians. Peasants faced more obligations than ever, and the workers, 
being officially mobilized, could be and were sent to destinations 
exclusively determined by the authorities. 26 



Desertion and Selflessness 

The secretiveness became intense. It used to be that only laws gov- 
erning "political" offenses were classified, but the criminal labor 
laws of the years 1940 to 1943 were entirely secret, and ordinary citi- 
zens did not know what was in them. 27 The texts of the December 
1941 law on the military industry and the August 1942 decree about 
"labor duty" did not appear in the media either. The amnesties re- 
mained secret as well (except for the one affecting exiled Polish citi- 
zens), and censorship disguised most of the formalized child la- 
bor. 28 Even the very concept of labor duty, though not top secret, 
hardly ever appeared in print. 29 Probably more than one reason ex- 
plained the secrecy: amnesties replenished the Red Army, the labor 
policies were deemed demoralizing, and Stalin felt that the enemy 
might benefit, in his propaganda or otherwise, and that the United 
States and other allies might disapprove. 
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The single media source from which citizens could hear about 
the laws of June 1940 and December 1941 were notices on Trud's back 
page. In the town of Izhevsk, one article reported, an "inveterate labor 
deserter" and "production disorganizer," whose previous infraction 
had been his failure to return after recovering from illness, had 
been sentenced to eight years. Elsewhere a worker posted to a mili- 
tary factory who failed to show up had also been sentenced to eight 
years. A specialist and two workers who had left their evacuated fac- 
tory and returned to Moscow had received either six or eight years. 
Typically following such reports was condemnation of poor imple- 
mentation elsewhere; for example, a public prosecutor had "estab- 
lished that at a number of enterprises, the record of the workforce is 
badly kept and that there is insufficient control over the severe 
maintenance of the working time schedule, which creates the pos- 
sibility for transgressors of labor discipline to shirk accountability 
and to remain unpunished," and a shop leader had been sentenced 
to one year of corrective labor for inadequate record keeping and 
for "delay in handing over deserters' cases to the justice organs." 30 

A Trud editorial later in the year demanded legal and moral judg- 
ments on supervisors' toleration of "desertion from the labor front": 
"A commander who shows indulgence to a deserter and does not 
hand him over to the court, breaks discipline in his collective and 
commits a crime against the motherland. Such a commander must 
himself be sentenced with the full severity of the law. He shall get a 
strong condemnation from every honest worker." Soon came a re- 
port of the prison or forced labor sentences imposed on a deputy 
factory director, a personnel department head, a shop leader, and a 
director. 31 

But evidently not all judges were as harsh as Moscow wished. 
That same month, following an unpublished Supreme Court reso- 
lution (and shortly before Stalin was to give upbeat comments on 
the selfless conduct of people in the hinterland), the People's Com- 
missariat of Justice made it known that "many" judges were losing 
the fight against "disorganizes." Over a third of the "cases" in the 
Kuibyshev, Penza, and Sverdlovsk oblasts were investigated too late. 
There were "many cases of disgraceful red tape among leaders of 
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enterprises and offices, who often for weeks do not pass on materials 
about the absentees to the court. Not infrequently, people's judges 
are also guilty of red tape." Therefore, Trud reported, the judges had 
been ordered to handle unauthorized departure within seventy-two 
hours and absenteeism within forty-eight hours; sentences were to 
be implemented at once. 32 

The media did publish the decrees of February 1942, mobilizing 
for work in industry or construction and criminalizing underper- 
forming peasants. The latter decree appeared after a delay of two 
months alongside references to the raised minimum labor days and 
the agricultural mobilization of nonpeasants. 33 There were also re- 
ports on the overall results. Moscow's trade unions had "organized 
a mass exodus of housewives to the field of Moscow region state 
farms." A typical headline was "Hundreds of Thousands of City 
Dwellers Selflessly Work the Fields: Let Us Help the Collective and 
State Farms to Quickly Gather the Harvest." 34 The regional press 
reported that collective farm chairmen went to court for releasing 
too much grain for the internal needs of the farm and were sen- 
tenced to five or ten years, and it published warnings by oblast and 
raion party committees against leniency 35 

Izvestiia asserted in July 1943 that the raised minimum number 
of labor days had been a success: the vast majority of kolkhozniks 
were meeting them. 36 In reality the farms' unpopularity and inef- 
ficiency, an irrational increase in the area under cultivation, and a 
shortage of hands combined to make for small harvests. According 
to calculations not corrected for territorial losses to Germany, the 
collective farms of the Russian Federative Republic supplied al- 
most half the grain in 1942 than two years earlier. The next year 
the proportion was still less than 40 percent. As for potatoes and 
milk, in 1942 the state received from all the Soviet republics at best 
half of the amounts of 1940. 37 (That the state did receive far more 
meat was mainly because of the slaughter of animals who could 
not be fed.) 38 

These actual conditions were the setting for denunciations of the 
"enemy" of the kolkhoz: the "loafer and idler." 39 Already in April 1942 
Pravda implied that there were more than a few egoistic peasants, "a 
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certain proportion of backward collective farmers who, hiding un- 
der the collective farm, use the privileges provided to the collective 
farms and the collective farmers to make their personal farm the 
main thing, and the general— secondary. Shirking from work, the 
lazy ones are becoming parasites of the collective farms, and essen- 
tially live off the honest collective farmers." 40 The press also often 
demanded severe punishment of grain thieves. 41 

Every July there appeared long joint government and party state- 
ments on the upcoming harvest. That was also the debut in print of 
"last year's mistakes." In 1942 it was said that "in a number of 
oblasts, krais, and republics, as a result of bad preparation, the har- 
vest [of 1941] took excessively long," resulting in quantitative and 
qualitative losses. 42 In 1943 the government and party published an 
even harsher statement, and Pravda demanded harvest work take 
place "in a military fashion." 43 Last year's mistakes included a fail- 
ure by "several" local officials and party leaders to arrange the timely 
repair and productive use of combines. "Many" had been deficient in 
the use of horse-drawn machines, in the organization of manual 
mowing, and in the binding of wheat into sheaves. The mistakes of 
the leaders of various regions where the plan had not been met were 
"serious." One error was not to "organize the delivery of the grain to 
the state from the very beginning of the harvest," another an "under- 
estimation of the need for all the collective farmers to be involved 
and used in field work and of the mobilization of the able-bodied 
population of the cities and the raion centers." In order words, the 
grave error had been to leave the peasants with some grain and to 
absolve some people from working. The July 1943 document also 
gave detailed instructions: local leaders should inform farm leaders 
that much grain was left behind after threshing; from every brigade, 
a day guard and a night guard had to be appointed, as well as "pa- 
trols under the direct subordination of the collective farm chairman, 
no later than ten to fifteen days after the ripening of the grain." The 
"justice organs" had to severely punish "theft" of grain and the like, 
"up to application of the law of August 7, 1932 about the preservation 
of social [socialist] property"— which could mean death penalties. 
(Whether it did so in practice is unclear.) 
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On July 28, 1942, the Central Committee, bypassing the formal 
government, sent a sharply worded secret letter about grain losses 
to all raion party secretaries, political departments of state farms 
and machinery and tractor stations (MTS), and to raion, oblast, 
and krai newspapers. The papers were ordered to "develop a wide 
press coverage of the matter of the struggle against losses and to 
show by vivid examples how one must and how one must not super- 
vise the harvest collection." 44 An enthusiastic reaction was orches- 
trated; collective farm chairmen in one offending oblast sent an open 
letter to Stalin saying, "We must justify the great faith of the Mother- 
land and are justifying it!" 45 But most coverage of the harvest was 
very stale, as in the following radio fragment: 

Listen to a speech by Academy Member Ivan Viacheslavov- 
ich Iakushkin, "Let's Gather a Rich Harvest Quickly and 
without Losses." Attention! Academy Member Iakushkin is at 
the microphone. [Iakushkin:] In the resolution of the Sovnar- 
kom of the USSR and the CC of the VKP(b), "About the Gath- 
ering of the Harvest and Procurements of Agricultural Pro- 
duce in 1942," are listed the main conditions that must be 
implemented everywhere in order to carry out the harvest of 
all crops in short periods and without losses. Every agricul- 
tural worker and every collective farmer is obliged to bring 
about these main conditions on his plot. The resolution of 
the party and government obliges all collective farms, state 
farms, and MTS to compile plans for harvest work, while di- 
viding the terrain into those for harvesting with combines, 
those with simple sickles, and those by hand. It is a matter of 
course that to the combines must be allotted the best and 
most weed-free terrain, so that one can put the combines to 
the best use possible, as productively as possible. 46 

The notion that not all were working to capacity in 1942 appeared 
in reports about industry as well, in editorial warnings that "all 
workers must fulfill the norms," calls on factory trade unions to 
"verify the fulfillment of obligations every day," and assertions that 
"everything is important— there are no 'details.'" 47 In January a cor- 
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respondent in the Omsk oblast reported a seemingly fictional sham- 
ing of a worker. 48 At an evacuated factory, the tale went, everyone 
chose to stay on for a second shift after the meal, working late in 
the evening to get parts ready for military machines. Everyone, that 
is, except the planer Goriainov The next morning, one worker re- 
proached him. He muttered something. 

Then resounded the word— the verdict— that dozens of peo- 
ple had been thinking and mulling over since yesterday. 
The word sounded like a shot. That was how strongly and 
bitterly the old worker Vasilii Kuzmich Ignatev pronounced 
it. He spit on the ground and repeated: 

"Deserter!" 

Goriainov was dumbfounded. The workers gathered around. 
It was still fifteen minutes before the whistle. Master Spitsyn 
opened a brief production meeting. 

"Are you not abusing him too sharply Uncle Vasia?" he 
softly asked Ignatev. "Goriainov worked through his shift, 
he fulfilled the norm. As for the second shift— it's up to him, 
we cannot force him." 

"What's this?" objected Gorianov's neighbor, the planer 
Iablochkin. "It's OK if he wants, it's OK if he doesn't. What if 
it went like this at the front?" 

"That's the front," Goriainov exclaimed indignantly. "What 
kind of front do we have here?" He looked at the faces around 
him and searched for support. But all looked at him severely, 
like judges. 

"Let me tell him what kind of front we have," Ignatev said. 
He turned to Goriainov and said intensely 

"Do you really not know that over there, at the outermost 
positions, our people are fighting the enemy with weapons 
that we— we," he proudly repeated, "are forging here? Yes, you 
know! And what does our section mean to the factory as a 
whole? You know! . . . We cannot allow things to lag because 
of our section. We shall work as much as needed and shall 
not keep the others from working. . . . Goriainov, you have 
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deeply insulted us. You left the ranks. Frankly, you deserted 
from the battlefield. But Soviet people, actual patriots, don't 
run away— they advance and smash all difficulties." 

Shouts of approval followed, after which the "deserter" stepped for- 
ward and, eyes downcast, softly confessed his guilt. Thus failure to 
work overtime was desertion from the front and unpatriotic, if not 
treasonous. 

"We Shall Not Tolerate Loafers and Simulators in Our Midst" 
was the headline near an open letter ascribed to a metal worker. 
"Today every worker must fulfill the norm; if he can fulfill two 
norms, then he is obliged to also do that," he wrote. "We demand 
from the factory director comrade Gorshukov, from the production 
commanders, [and] from the trade union organization that they 
tighten the labor discipline and call to order those who do not want 
to be aware of their duty to the motherland." 49 

The Soviet Union had lost its main coal mining region, Ukraine's 
Donbas, or Donets Basin, to the Germans and was barely able to 
exploit its other European coal region, the Pechora mines near Arc- 
tic Vorkuta, partly because the prisoners there revolted. 50 All eyes 
were now on Asian mines, in the Kuzbass near Kemerovo in the No- 
vosibirsk oblast, in Kazakhstan near Karaganda, and in the Urals 
near Sverdlovsk and Cheliabinsk. When the first two regions did not 
fulfill their plans in September 1942, Stalin personally demanded 
the local party sections to improve their work. Pravda journalists 
arrived and began publishing local newspapers specifically for these 
miners. 51 The central media did not mention the resolutions, but 
something close to a panic did erupt, with Trud screaming, "Miners 
of the Kuzbass and Karaganda, the Country Demands Better Work 
from You!" At the last minute a Politburo member, Andrei Andreev, 
removed from an editorial for Pravda a passage that nearly equated 
"disorganizes" among the Kuzbass miners with enemy accom- 
plices. 52 At first the Urals were said to do well— a half-year report 
to Stalin from the Sverdlovsk oblast, allegedly signed by close to 
1.3 million citizens, stated that arms and ammunition production 
as promised had been doubled or tripled— but in September Trud 
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warned Cheliabinsk miners who had allowed production to be in- 
terrupted. They were "obliged to liquidate lagging, repay the debt to 
the country!" 53 

The public signs of trouble made it less surprising that Stalin's 
October Revolution anniversary speech of November 1942 began 
with the topic of "organization work in the hinterland." The real 
surprise was its upbeat tone: "Never before has our country had 
such a strong and organized hinterland." Factories and farms were 
working "satisfactorily" because there were few remaining "scatter- 
brains and sloppy people devoid of a sense of civic duty." People's 
mind-set had also improved: they had become aware of their "in- 
debtedness." Prewar propaganda had also mentioned this notion, 
but the debt then— so immense as to be permanent— had been to 
the state and, above all, Stalin. The new indebtedness was to the 
"Motherland" and its Red Army. Stalin added the notion that the 
people of the hinterland were working "selflessly," which recalled 
the self-denial propagated with regard to the allegedly successful 
completion of the First Five-Year Plan of the early 1930s. No one said 
so, but Stalin's two notions were not fully compatible. Whereas "in- 
debtedness" turned people into objects, "selflessness" gave them a 
choice, namely to sacrifice themselves. 54 

In May 1943, for the first and only time in any speech or order, 
Stalin sounded concerned about the rear as a whole. Everyone there 
should work twice as hard and as precisely as a clock. Lenin had 
said once that the slightest lack of energy and discipline was pun- 
ishable according to the law of wartime, and this still applied, Stalin 
grumbled. That year the media devoted much attention to disci- 
pline in the hinterland. Workers had a "city duty": "In the hinter- 
land, neither a single enterprise, nor a single shop, nor a single bri- 
gade has the right not to fulfill the state plan. Negligent workers 
who evince a conciliatory attitude to production inadequacies that 
hinder the successful fulfillment of tasks commit a crime against 
the motherland." "Deserters" at the Stalin plane construction factory 
were judged in show trials that were transmitted over the factory's 
radio. The practice, repeated in 1944, was probably not unique to 
this place. 55 
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But Stalin's upbeat tone returned in November 1943, a festive oc- 
casion on which he said more about the hinterland than ever. All of 
its people now were working "selflessly." The "labor heroism" of the 
workers ensured that the Red Army had no "serious shortages" of 
armaments and military supplies. There were even nice words for 
the peasants (although they were never praised by the leader for la- 
bor heroism): they had demonstrated their commitment to the war, 
which they realized was also about their "life and freedom." Ad- 
dressing the food supply for the first and last time, Stalin said that 
the army and the country had been fed "without serious holdups," 
thanks to both the patriotism of the peasants and the collective 
farm system. 

There was also praise for transport workers, the "Soviet intelli- 
gentsia," the "friendship of the peoples of our country," and the 
Communist Party, which, supposedly closer to the people than ever, 
inspired and organized the national struggle. Best of all, the politi- 
cal system and the state were more solid than ever. The Soviet sys- 
tem had proven to be "the best form of mobilization." 56 That is, the 
ubiquitous selflessness ultimately had political reasons. 

Everything Stalin said or did was followed by promises and re- 
ports of actual feats. Peasants and workers always vowed that a par- 
ticular speech, message, or decree of his "obliges us to work even 
better." This case was no exception. Within days central radio broad- 
cast a prerecording of a farmer from the Moscow region who re- 
ported her pride, joy, and understanding of the tasks ahead. Anna 
Stoliarova read out a stilted text: 

The speech by comrade Stalin was heard by all the kolk- 
hozniks of our collective farm "New Life" with great atten- 
tion. Everyone tried to sit closer to the loudspeaker, in order 
not to accidentally miss any single word. When we heard the 
speech, much became clear at once. When Comrade Stalin 
said that without the collective farm system, without the 
selfless labor of the kolkhoz men and women, we could not 
have solved food supply questions, our hearts were filled 
with pride. The words that we demonstrated the strength 
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and vitality of the collective farm system and the patriotism 
of the kolkhoz peasantry not only imbued us with a feeling of 
deep joy and gratefulness for the high evaluation of the 
work of the collective farms, but also compelled us to under- 
stand once more the necessity of further application of force, 
of further struggle for the rise in harvest yield, for further 
manifold aid to the front. 57 

That praise received always amounted to an order to do even better 
was also evident in the words ascribed to a foreman at the motor- 
cycle factory in Moscow. Stalin had inspired the entire hinterland 
with "a feeling of satisfaction, pride, and confidence and belief in 
the approaching victory against the fascist German gangs." This 
particular shop had adopted various new "socialist obligations," 
such as early plan fulfillment and extra work. Radio listeners heard 
noises from the Burevestnik shoe factory, and how its director sug- 
gested that reporters speak to a "front brigade" worker. The follow- 
ing artificial dialogue with this Dusia Monakhova ensued: 

"Does your brigade make many shoes?" 

"You can judge for yourself. Our brigade was organized in 
March this year. Since then we have provided 25,000 pairs of 
shoes over and above the plan. And I personally completed 
my year plan already in September." 

"Which task do you now set yourself?" 

"In response to Comrade Stalin's speech, all of us in the 
brigade have decided to complete 35,000 pairs of shoes over 
and above the plan before the new year. We know that this is 
no easy task, but once decided, we shall achieve it without 
fail. Now is not the time for bad work. That is shameful. 
Our Red Army is beyond Kiev. My husband is also fighting. 
He must know that we in the hinterland are working in a 
front-line way." 38 

In December 1943 Stalin began publicly congratulating hardwork- 
ing or anniversary- celebrating factories, ultimately three dozen of 
them. The favorite, congratulated four times, was the metal factory 
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in Cheliabinsk, also the site of an unmentioned labor camp. (Re- 
ports did say that the NKVD was in charge of the factory.) 59 Again 
these congratulations reportedly sparked local production booms. 60 
In short, the sequence of act and praise was reversed. 

In 1944 Moscow's statement about the harvest was comparatively 
confident. Last year's mistakes included "several" leaders' careless- 
ness toward seeds. As usual, Moscow addressed not ordinary peas- 
ants but their leaders and demanded that they mobilize the entire 
"working force" and guarantee "unconditional" and timely deliver- 
ies by every single farm. All able-bodied persons from the age of 
fourteen had to be put to work. Collective farms should fine shirk- 
ers by striking part of their recorded labor days and depriving them 
of the right to advance payment in kind. The mobilized additional 
harvesters had to work at least forty to fifty days in collective farms 
(and fifty to sixty "day targets" in state farms); for schoolchildren, 
the minimums were twenty to thirty 61 

In May of that year Stalin's public order marking Labor Day sin- 
gled out women, whose "selfless" labor he praised. The women had 
"courageously" withstood the "difficulties of wartime" and were an 
inspiration to Red Army members. 62 Praise for selfless behavior be- 
fell everyone once more in November 1944. Now, for the first and 
only time, the leader mentioned actual hardship: "The Soviet peo- 
ple denied themselves many necessities and consciously accepted 
serious material privations, in order to give more to the front." That 
"great feat" had truly made them heroic. For instance, the peas- 
antry, "actively and fully conscious of its duty to the Motherland," 
had helped the Red Army by providing enough food. Women and 
children in factories and farms had carried "the main burden" at 
the home front and "turned out to be worthy of their parents and 
sons, husbands and brothers who are defending the Motherland 
from the German-fascist monsters." Lest anyone draw the wrong 
conclusion, Stalin repeated the old message that none of this could 
have been possible without vital preconditions: the socialist system, 
the Soviet state, and people's love for that system and state— Soviet 
patriotism. And, as usual, although Stalin said that the women had 
shown they deserved their fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons, this 
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surely was no reason to rest, but quite the contrary. As a worker 
named Elena Bondareva, who had just improved on her production 
record, told them, the leader's praise "obliged" them to do more. 63 



Records and Competitions 

"Socialist competition" was a partly illusory phenomenon among 
workers and peasants that began in the 1930s. Some of it focused on 
individual feats, such as by the Donbas miner Aleksei Stakhanov, 
who in six hours in 1935 supposedly dug 102 tons of coal, or 10 per- 
cent of the entire mine's daily output. The "Stakhanovite move- 
ment" hardly raised production and was unpopular on many shop 
floors. Other competition focused on less glamorized "shock work- 
ers." 64 Little extant documentation shows the authorship of local 
worker "initiatives" and "appeals" for hard work, innovation, and 
competition, but most of the texts were likely ghostwritten by jour- 
nalists and writers. These materials were both supposed to inspire 
workers and to justify raising production targets. 65 

The German invasion spoiled the Ail-Union Socialist Competi- 
tion in industry, announced on June 16, 1941. 66 Cancellation would 
not have surprised anyone, but it did not happen, although in the 
first ten months of the war with Germany this propaganda was less 
about the usual collectives than about individuals. These men and 
women supposedly produced more than others, worked faster than 
others, and worked at more tasks. 

Young Stakhanovites called "two-hundreders" inflicted a double 
blow on "fascism" by also producing in the name of "the comrade 
who left for the front." Then the propaganda mentioned people 
who fulfilled norms three, five, or many more times. 67 The first per- 
son who achieved ten norms was Dmitrii Bosy, a milling machine 
operator in Nizhnii Tagil (at the Urals Wagon Factory, which cen- 
sorship omitted). By February 1942 he had reached 1,480 percent of 
his quota and sparked a "mass movement" of "thousanders." As he 
told Trud two months later, his love (of his bench, the motherland, 
and Stalin) and hatred (of the enemy) increased his strength. If 
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words could not express how much his Stalin Prize inspired Bosy, 
his new record did: twenty norms. A year later he supposedly reached 
6,200 percent. 68 

Other forms of individual Stakhanovism received less attention. 
Certain steel forgers were "going- faster s," another prewar term. 69 In 
January 1942 Trud carried an open letter by the worker Vasilii Sha- 
laev calling on his fellow construction workers to master many pro- 
fessions. He was himself a roofer, glazier, concrete worker, plasterer, 
and electric welder. Trud reported receiving many supportive let- 
ters in response and proclaimed that every construction worker 
should become a "Shalaevite." 70 By order of the People's Commis- 
sariat of Communications, much was said about the analogous 
"movement" initiated in 1940 by a locomotive driver with ideas 
about how people like him should make repairs. 71 And there was 
some publicity about the prewar phenomenon of multitasking by 
"multibenchers." 72 

Only one large-scale propaganda campaign about labor focused 
on an individual peasant working outside of a team, and it was 
short-lived. In the spring of 1942 reports said that V. A. Nagorny, a 
seventeen-year-old in the Krasnoiarsk krai, plowed four hectares in 
one day, a total distance of some 120 kilometers. He used two pairs 
of horses and a groom, ate in the field, and worked for eighteen 
hours straight. Local authorities spoke of a new Stakhanov move- 
ment, and in January 1943 the Party Committee of the Chita oblast, 
apparently acting on its own initiative, proposed to implement this 
method on all collective farms. The Osh oblast committee even cre- 
ated schools to teach Nagorny's method and in the Tajik SSR con- 
ferences of "Nagornovite" plowmen were convened. Several news- 
paper articles described all of this. 73 Yet in March 1943 Agitprop 
found flaws and brought the "movement" to an inglorious end. 74 

By April 1942 nearly two in three industrial workers were on the 
books as participants in socialist competitions, either individually 
or as members of "collectives." Stalin still deemed this insufficient, 
and on May 7, 1942, Pravda carried invitations for a round of the All- 
Union Socialist Competition. These allegedly originated from the I. 
V. Stalin Kuznetsk Metallurgical Industrial Complex, a plane fac- 
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tory, and a motor factory. Now began the high tide of collective com- 
petition, covering all branches of the economy and more territori- 
ally focused than ever, with competition between raions, oblasts, 
and republics. It involved close to 80 percent of all industrial work- 
ers by the fall of 1943. 7S Among them were experienced shock work- 
ers who assisted teenagers and "housewives." 76 "Youth brigades"— a 
phenomenon already known before 1941— that consistently overful- 
filled the plan by at least 150 percent were renamed "front youth bri- 
gades." 77 In November 1943, in a particularly unlikely media cam- 
paign, some of these brigades asked their directors to reallocate them 
to other tasks and thus, in words ascribed to the twenty-three-year- 
old Ekaterina Baryshnikova from Moscow, "allow" them to "fulfill 
their tasks with a smaller quantity of workers." The Stakhanovite's 
bright idea to saddle everyone with more work quickly blossomed 
into an almost entirely fictional "large patriotic movement of Soviet 
youth," missing even the veneer of competition. 78 

Important wartime innovations in socialist competition were 
that the outcomes appeared in the newspapers and that the winners 
were awarded "traveling" Red Banners. 79 There were also public rep- 
rimands. In April 1943, for instance, Trud noted that the Magni- 
togorsk Metallurgical Complex had "again" fallen behind its com- 
petitor in the Kuzbass. It was "time, high time" for the country's 
largest metallurgical factory to "overcome its lagging and return its 
former glory" 80 

In March 1944, for reasons unstated and unclear, the propaganda 
tide swung back toward personal feats. Indeed the keyword became 
"individual competition." A plenary session of the Trade Union 
Council ordered the unions to develop the program. Workers could 
compete for honorary titles such as "best steeler." 81 

As for the countryside, in 1940 over half of the collective farms 
and MTS had participated in socialist competition. 82 Early in 1942 
the newspaper Sovetskaia Sibir reported appeals from farmers that 
ushered in competition among three Siberian raions. 83 Sotsialistiches- 
koe zemledelie, the main paper on agricultural affairs, carried an 
open letter, allegedly written at a collective farm and an MTS in the 
Altai krai, that challenged fellow kolkhozniks in the Volga region, the 
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Urals, Siberia, Central Asia, and Kazakhstan to compete for "the 
best aid to the front and the best performance in spring sowing." 
The "initiative" was praised by the central authorities. 84 

First in on the competition launched in May 1942 were the state 
farmers, who were officially not peasants but "workers" and, like 
industrial workers, toiled for daily targets. The call was supposedly 
issued by a farm near Omsk. The purpose was evident in this head- 
line: "Let Us Give the Front and the Country More Grain, Meat, and 
the Industry More Raw Materials!" There were just seven signa- 
tures, although other milkmaids and pig-tenders supposedly had 
signed as well. The oblast party committee had selected the farm; a 
combined effort of the People's Commissariat of State Farms, Agit- 
prop, and the central newspaper for state farms had produced a 
draft letter that was shortened twice. 85 Calls for competition such 
as these always included deadlines. 86 

Female tractor drivers received special attention; in 1942 680 won 
medals as an "exemplary worker of socialist agriculture." The media 
declared that a tractor brigade in Kazakhstan led by Pasha Angelina 
(who back in 1933 had organized the country's first all-female tractor 
brigade) had overfulfilled not just its spring sowing plan (by 200 per- 
cent) but its entire year plan (by 2,210 hectares). 87 There was also "pre- 
October" competition on the eve of October Revolution Day and again 
supposedly a local initiative. 88 And there were competitions in which 
schools whose children did the best field work won cash prizes. 89 

Most agricultural competition dealt with harvesting, where win- 
ners also received "traveling" Red Banners. Early in October 1942 the 
Radio Committee proposed to Shcherbakov to broadcast speeches 
from five people in the Moscow oblast: a Moscow city party secre- 
tary, the director of the political department of an MTS, a female 
tractor brigade leader, a female kolkhoznik, a combine driver, and a 
collective farm chairman. Of course there was the usual observa- 
tion that "the successes that we achieved oblige us to work even bet- 
ter and more systematically." But the combine driver boasted about 
exchanging telegrams with Shcherbakov, and the chairman vowed 
that his farm would win the raion's traveling Red Banner. Shcherba- 
kov granted the request, provided modesty was inserted in the 
speeches. 90 
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Because the first-ever All-Union competition in agriculture was 
held while the Soviet state was at war, it was not surprising that the 
winning oblasts were declared very late, in April 1943. Peasants from 
various regions challenged one another to work hard in spring sow- 
ing; that would be a good way to mark the competition's upcoming 
first anniversary 91 And on it went: in July tractor and combine driv- 
ers in the Chkalov oblast reportedly initiated competition among 
colleagues in that year's harvest. 92 The harvest competition results 
for 1944 appeared on time, in August of the same year; thirty raions 
received a banner and a financial reward. 93 

By then an important purpose of the public competition was to 
focus attention on oaths of loyalty to Stalin and his system, which, 
in the case of agriculture, meant the state and collective farms. In 
1942 Soviet Ukraine's leaders seemed to have promised reform or 
even abolition of these hated institutions, declaring, "The rich 
Ukrainian land is waiting for its owner— the free farmer." 94 In 1944 
all reverted to normalcy, as evident in a declaration from the Kiev 
oblast, a region recaptured a year earlier and already proclaimed the 
winner of a harvest competition. This public letter to Stalin, "signed 
by 441,589 people" after having been "discussed and unanimously 
adopted at meetings of collective farmers, MTS and state farm 
workers, and specialists of agriculture," expressed above all indis- 
putable ideological steadfastness, even among those who just re- 
cently might have been heretics: "Now we all see and understand 
that only the collective farm and only the Stalin school of free labor 
helped Ukrainian woman to go through all the horrors and trials 
of war with honor." The rest of the media belabored the point that 
it would have been "impossible to wage a war on the scale of the 
Patriotic war based on the individual peasantry." 95 



Seeds of Failure 

Slogans for socialist competition such as "All for the Front, all for 
Victory!" and "How Did You Help the Front?" were less formulaic 
then prewar predecessors such as "We shall carry out the decisions 
of the . . . plenary meeting!" had been. But that did not necessarily 
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make them effective (or, as various contemporary Russian histori- 
ans believe, realistic representations of what was happening). 96 Most 
of the pledges to worker harder and better were phrased in a single, 
very dry style. To give another example, in December 1943, one week 
after the Tehran conference, a foreman at the Kirov Dynamo Fac- 
tory was quoted as saying, "It says in the Declaration of the Confer- 
ence of the three allied States: Our offensive will be merciless and 
growing. We, the workers of the hinterland, are obliged to also work 
at increasing speed. I pledge to finish the December program five 
days before time." This received "universal agreement. Right there at 
the meeting, new obligations were taken up. The shop would fulfill 
the December plan on the 25th, produce 3,000 units over the plan, 
raise productivity of work compared to November by 4 percent, and 
improve the quality of the production turned out." 97 But the prob- 
lem ran deeper than slogans and artificial vows. The entire propa- 
ganda for labor carried the seeds of its failures to mobilize. 

One of the key flaws was the artificial letters from citizens read 
out on the radio. In the first five months of 1943 the Radio Commit- 
tee received on average 13,000 letters per month from the front, and 
twice as many that were meant for the people at the front. Then a 
sharp drop occurred, and by December the count stood at 8,000 
and 16,000, respectively. On central radio in 1943, more than 12,000 
letters were read "from the front" and more than 27,000 "to the 
front." If done right, such letters might have been inspiring. But 
next to nothing was natural in the way they were written, obtained, 
and edited. Unsolicited— that is, actual— letters were often stilted 
and impersonal because the writers considered it improper to write 
about themselves and their family. Editing squeezed out any linger- 
ing spontaneity. To obtain for broadcasting a letter from a particu- 
lar wounded soldier, a journalist would chat beside his hospital bed 
and obtain a signature on brief notes. At the office he or she embel- 
lished the notes beyond recognition. The ugliness of such broadcast 
letters even caused the Radio Committee leader Dmitrii Polikarpov 
to complain to the Letters Department. A staff member admitted 
at a staff meeting, "We know why we are being called names." Agit- 
prop also noted that the initial writers "quite often" failed to recog- 
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nize themselves. As for the actual voices of the loved ones or col- 
leagues, central radio broadcast them in 1943 just 172 times; worse, a 
mere eighteen of those carrying the title of Hero of the Soviet Union 
read a letter on the air that year. 98 

The main obstacle to labor mobilization through the media was 
the outlandish severity of the censors. Early in 1942 the chief censor 
Sadchikov issued two booklets, Some Questions about the Work of Cen- 
sorship during the War and Guard Tightly the Secrets of the Socialist State. 
They put his subordinates on notice that censorship constituted 
the "counterweight to enemy intelligence," so it was better to do too 
much than too little. The censors had to excise not only items on 
the black list, but "all data that might indirectly allow conclusions 
revealing military secrets to be drawn." 99 For instance, the names of 
enterprises (which, Sadchikov wrote, had appeared far too often) 
could assist "spies, saboteurs, and enemy aviation." As for the loca- 
tions of factories, they were allowed to appear only in reports on 
socialist competitions. 100 

He added that the republic, oblast, and local press (where details 
might have made the propaganda more appealing) were allowed to 
do even less. If the central press mentioned the name of a factory 
director, the noncentral press was to abstain from doing so and 
should omit the factory's identification number; it could name only 
the factory. Conversely, if the central press mentioned the factory 
number, the local press could name only the director. If, as often 
happened, the central press mentioned both the director's name 
and the factory number, then the local press could say nothing 
whatsoever— it had to call the factory X (N-skii) and refer only to 
"production." Even though the factory papers (mnogotirazhki) did 
not circulate they were barred from ever mentioning a location, di- 
rector, number, or product. Only if the central press mentioned not 
just the director's name and the factory number but also the loca- 
tion was the secret considered "out" and the local press allowed to 
follow the precedent. Even so, it had to omit the factory's purpose, 
the thing it was producing. 101 

The number of workers, whether at enterprises, people's commis- 
sariats, branches of industry, or regions, was always entirely secret. 102 
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This was reasonable enough, but as censors applied this rule, they 
went to extremes. When the paper Gorkovskaia kommuna wrote in 
February 1942 that more than 27,000 workers at the Molotov fac- 
tory were taking part in socialist competitions, Sadchikov com- 
plained that this disclosed the total number of workers. 103 In prac- 
tice, labor shortages also became taboo, supposedly because these 
said something about the scale of the army draft. In hindsight there- 
fore Sadchikov considered it inappropriate for the Uralskii rabochii to 
report that 40 percent of all workers at a factory had joined the 
armed forces and that 75 percent of those learning how to use a 
tractor were novices. 104 

The government— that is, Stalin— could choose to mention pro- 
duction figures in official statements. Professional censors could 
allow absolute figures on the owrfulfillment of plans by nonmili- 
tary factories only if lack of clarity remained about the monthly, 
quarterly, or yearly plan. For instance, it could be reported that the 
Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Complex had produced, in any partic- 
ular month, "21,000 tons of cast iron over and above plan." 105 

It was also wrong, Sadchikov wrote, to report specific shortcom- 
ings. For instance, Sovetskaia Sibir had revealed that the Kuznetsk 
Metallurgical Industrial Complex had not met February's smelting 
plan due to bad organization, delayed deliveries, poor coal quality, 
and furnace defects. Nor should the newspaper have been allowed to 
report the bad work of the open hearth and blast furnace shops and 
the shortages of consumer goods. Likewise the paper Gorkovskaia 
kommuna should not have revealed that factory machines stood idle 
for many hours, or that Mikhail Rodionov, the party secretary of the 
oblast and city, had commented that local factories had worked worse 
in March 1942 than during the prior month. 106 Spurred on by Sad- 
chikov, in early 1942 censors began banning such reports, and also 
items about railroad mishaps such as low speed, underutilized and 
damaged rolling stock, lack of personnel, and poor discipline. 107 

As noted, reports on socialist competitions were the only ones al- 
lowed to provide the location of a particular factory. This could not 
prevent them from being tedious and vague, however. Latest News 
reports on the All-Union competition gave no inkling of how many 
people were involved and usually omitted the names of the partici- 
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pants. They offered only lists of often anonymous factories, per- 
centages, and directors. 108 

Censorship became equally pervasive with regard to agricultural 
affairs. In a war situation, it was reasonable that harvest failures 
were kept top secret. Only special government statements, and noth- 
ing else, might refer to the yields in any region or republic, let alone 
the entire country. Figures on the agricultural deliveries on levels 
above the raion were equally secret. The noncentral press was not 
allowed to generalize in any way about land use; here it might offer 
only "select" data about particular oblasts and autonomous repub- 
lics. 109 In the end even Aleksandrov considered this too severe. Early 
in 1943 he reported to the Central Committee his dissatisfaction 
with the absence of reporting of real problems in the sowing. Many 
reports, the chief of Agitprop noted, derived from nothing but phone 
conversations with optimistic raion leaders who obscured the actual 
situation. 110 But his complaint changed nothing. 

Many regional authorities and newspaper editors objected to the 
censorship, as Sadchikov reported early in 1942. "Rather often," he 
noted, "one has to listen to the naive questions of some simpletons 
from editorial offices: 'what's the secret when, for example, it is 
mentioned that factories of the city of Gorkii are learning to handle 
new types of army vehicles. Everybody in our town knows this.'" 111 
The editor of Bolshevistskaia stal from Stalinsk near Novosibirsk 
complained that the paper could say nothing about the reconstruc- 
tion of evacuated factories; therefore it could not highlight good 
and bad practices. Meanwhile city meetings named the factories, 
and street announcements were saying that workers were needed. 
This editor also complained that censors crossed out references to 
decorations and medals received by workers. 112 

A particularly strong complaint came from Rostov, after Sad- 
chikov demanded that an oblast-level editor be prosecuted for neg- 
ligence, and even reports about the bread factory were banned sim- 
ply because it supplied soldiers. The regional leaders wrote angrily 
to the Central Committee, "Thanks to censorship, our Molot has 
turned into a pious old crazy woman— you won't find in it anything 
whatsoever that reflects our work in strengthening the city's defense. 
Our descendents will wonder: for sixteen months, the enemy stood 
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at the gates of Rostov, people fought them with and without success, 
and Molot says nothing about it, nothing whatsoever, because cen- 
sorship cuts so deep, far, and wide that any academic would be envi- 
ous." 113 But the colorful letter from Rostov was ineffective. 

All through the war the demands of the censor baffled local 
officials— party and state leaders, factory directors, and party orga- 
nizers. They often assumed that banning the identification number 
of factories or the names of their directors was not required if the 
central press did not omit them. In the Molotov oblast early in 1943 
an engineer read a speech on the radio and simply added the factory 
number. (The censor informed the NKVD and the factory direc- 
tor). 114 Such acts said one thing: the comprehensive scale of the 
censorship hampered the mobilization of workers— and the people 
who protested and amended the speeches were in the right. 

The propaganda also failed entirely in achieving any semblance 
of dialogue between the peasants and the authorities, local or cen- 
tral. It was not a bad idea of Party Secretary Rodionov when, in Au- 
gust 1943, he began printing in the newspaper of the Gorkii oblast 
telegrams to specific raion leaders asking them to greet and con- 
gratulate the farmers on his behalf. This was in order, he added, 
because those farmers had overfulfilled the delivery plan and thus 
significantly strengthened the country's military might. The Cen- 
tral Committee put an end to the initiative. No reason was given, 
but it was likely the appreciation expressed. Stalin had framed soci- 
ety around indebtedness and obligation. Peasants had to obey the 
party-state, and like all Soviet citizens, they were "selfless" subjects 
who owed everything to the authorities. If any leader were to ac- 
knowledge their efforts (let alone thank them), it had to be Stalin. 115 
That was why obligation was paramount in an open letter in the 
fall of 1944, ascribed to Ukraine's peasants and directed at all So- 
viet peasants: "To us . . . the interests of the state, the interests of the 
front supersede everything else." 116 

Forced labor became the norm for virtually all: the workers were 
mobilized, which meant they could be sent anywhere, and the peas- 
ants had fewer rights and more obligations than ever. In that sense, 
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the description of the hinterland that Stalin introduced, "a single 
camp," was quite appropriate. Meanwhile, whereas before 1940 only 
the laws against "political" offenders had been secret, the criminal 
labor laws of the years 1940 to 1943 also were and remained entirely 
classified, including a decree about "labor duty" Stalin probably 
felt that the United States and other allies might disapprove 
and, above all, that the enemy might use this information. Indeed 
Nazi propaganda in Russian did jump on some of the publicized 
measures— the USSR's drafting of nonpeasants into agricultural 
work and the raised targets for peasants— as signs that famine was 
near. 117 Still, the Soviet media did offer a sense of the other mea- 
sures in reports on their allegedly insufficient implementation. 

Overall the media were ambiguous about the workers and the 
peasants. On the one hand, they were severely warned against "de- 
sertion" and told to be obedient. Stalin himself expressed this force- 
fully in May 1943. On the other hand, most workers and peasants 
were portrayed as consciously selfless patriots engaged in public 
campaigns for records and primacy, in collective and individual 
competitions. Male workers and farmers in the United Kingdom, 
one historian has argued, accepted propaganda claims that they 
were as essential as soldiers, and even likened themselves to he- 
roes. 118 Whether or not this also applied in the Soviet case cannot 
be established at this stage of the research. The appeals, pledges, 
and letters to and from the front might have inspired or mobilized, 
but their bone-dry style and sparse content likely hampered the 
cause, although Stalin himself, unlike some of his subordinates who 
complained about the extreme censorship, seemed to think other- 
wise. He also valued labor propaganda's unofficial aims: to create 
settings and occasions for increases in production targets and vows 
of loyalty to him and his system. The sources do not indicate any 
concern of his that the propaganda was failing to mobilize for labor. 



Material Privations 



/abolished in 1935, rationing returned to Moscow on July 17, 1941, 
and then to other cities. As always, peasants were excluded from the 
system, which they supposedly did not need. An important novelty 
was that the rations imposed not minimum but maximum levels 
of consumption. To assist in distribution and control, in February 
1942 factories established workers' supply departments that eventu- 
ally served about half of all ration receivers. 1 

The rations never offered enough calories to live on. 2 The key 
problems were the collective farm system, which guaranteed that 
the peasants worked little and inefficiently, and the state's great re- 
luctance to donate food to civilians, even if supplies were nearby. As 
for financial aid, in 1942 and 1943, 55 and 50 million rubles were set 
aside in the RSFSR for one-time aid to needy people, but those 
funds often did not reach them. 3 Thus uncounted millions in the 
hinterland died from famine. Already in the first winter many citi- 
zens suffered from malnutrition. 

A translator for the Soviet Information Bureau recalled that even 
in Moscow, privileged as to food, many acquaintances starved to 
death because of their meager bread rations. Meanwhile the elite in 
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the capital had no problem getting enough to eat nor, it seems, en- 
joying this food to the full. For some months in 1942 Bureau trans- 
lators had access to the Central Committee canteen at Old Square: 
"I couldn't believe my eyes when I saw the mountain of white bread 
in the middle of the table, the pitcher of rich sour cream served with 
a borshch so full of nutrients that it alone sufficed for a meal. There 
was a wide choice of dishes on the menu: goose stuffed with apples, 
tender pork chops, beef Stroganoff, stewed fruit, ice cream." 4 

Outside Moscow the food situation was often disastrous. About 
half of the population of Leningrad starved to death after the Ger- 
mans surrounded the city. Famine also struck the Siberian steppes, 
where a drought had ended all supplies. Beginning in the winter of 
1942-1943 famine spread all over Siberia, but Moscow did not send 
in food from the Caucasus and Uzbekistan. Even peasants began 
eating moss. In at least one region in northwestern Russia, peasants 
died in the vicinity of sacks of grain destined for the front. 5 Famine 
raged still harder in the winter of 1943-1944, and cannibalism ap- 
peared. One Russian researcher estimates that (apart from Lenin- 
graders) about 1.5 million civilians starved to death during the en- 



tire war. 6 



How did the media deal with this calamity, which struck hardest 
at refugees, family members of combat soldiers, invalids, and chil- 
dren? In principle it was not given special coverage. For, with one 
exception— a reference by Stalin in November 1944 to "serious mate- 
rial privations"— censors and other supervisors of the media banned 
all "generalized negative information about the material situation of 
the population and about the provision of the families of Red Army 
draftees." 7 But total silence was to prove impossible to maintain. 



Food, Gardens, Theft, and Public Inspection 

Rationing did not appear on Glavlit's blacklist, but it was unmen- 
tionable in practice. The only public admission of its existence was 
references to kartochki, or cards, as in reports that blood donors 
were rewarded with them, and articles about the punishment of 
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those who stole them. 8 Probably responding to a large drought in 
the Volga region, Stalin decided in November 1943, the very month 
of his optimistic October Revolution Day speech, to lower the daily 
bread rations by a third, to 300 grams for adults and 200 grams for 
children and elderly dependents. The evacuee ration was cut in half, 
to 200 grams. Leningrad was exempted. If residing in Moscow, re- 
cipients were allowed 100 grams of bread extra. Everywhere else the 
bad news continued: raion authorities were now allowed, depend- 
ing on their estimation of citizens' income from gardens, to give 
even less to workers living in villages and nothing at all to the de- 
pendants these people might have. All this was kept out of the So- 
viet (and Allied) media. Not finding any reports, those affected of- 
ten put the blame on local authorities. 9 

The state preferred to tell another story: that it no longer accepted 
full responsibility for the supply of food to city dwellers. Every fac- 
tory or city would become "its own food base," declared Pravda as 
early as July 1941, and the message was often repeated. All the same 
the Soviet authorities did help a significant number of city dwellers 
to survive. On March 7, 1942, the Trade Union Council published a 
resolution that referred to a decision two months earlier in support 
of private ("individual") gardening. Now the council's presidium 
obliged factory and local committees to register all workers who 
wished to have a garden. Garden committees also had to be formed. 10 

On April 7 the Communist Party issued an important decision 
with regard to city dwellers, "On the Allocation of Lands for the 
Subsidiary Farms and Vegetable Gardens of the Workers and Em- 
ployees." Already before the war various companies had adminis- 
tered and cultivated lands as subsidiary farms. Now the local au- 
thorities could cede fallow lands near cities and towns and unused 
collective farm fields to companies, institutions, army units, and 
individual workers and employees. Thus some 10,000 new subsid- 
iary farms emerged that year. 11 The media only hinted at the resolu- 
tion about the subsidiary farms, as when Pravda carried a letter, 
supposedly written in a factory in Saratov, that signaled that some 
factories no longer wanted "the state" to satisfy their needs for "a 
number of products from centralized funds." The subsidiary farms 
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and private gardens would step in. Unfortunately, the letter added, 
not everyone knew that such gardens were legal. 12 

Published instructions for the garden committees specified that 
this activity would have to take place in their members' free time 
and at their own expense. 13 Pravda ran a call from the Stalingrad 
city party secretary for attention to the matter of the "food base." 
Private farming was becoming more widespread than ever before: as 
many as 95,000 families in Stalingrad, three times as many as in 
1941, had requested a garden. In 1940 and 1941 there had been thirty- 
four subsidiary farms and five large state farms around Stalingrad; 
now, he said, some sixty more subsidiary farms were "being orga- 
nized." In the previous year, he continued, there had been "errors" 
with the farms, and even today "the leaders of some factories strive 
only to receive as much land as possible without worrying about 
their proper cultivation." 14 

Moscow evidently considered such warnings against bad or absent 
cultivation relevant for the whole country, and, judging from other 
reports, it had good reasons for doing so. Trud editorials up to the 
very end of the war cited the alleged lack of "labor" at the subsidiary 
farms, the "threat of the spoilage" of vegetables (thousands of tons 
around the Kyrgyz capital of Frunze in September 1942), and the 
carelessness at "some" enterprises about the upcoming harvest. 15 

The individual gardens were declared "of state importance." Re- 
ports revealed the key problems were aloof or obstructive officials, 
hesitant prospective cultivators, and theft. Declaring that "every 
worker and employee must have his own garden," a Trade Union 
Council secretary complained that some factories had done noth- 
ing but compile lists. 16 Trud also published a letter allegedly written 
by two villagers who admitted that their raion had not sown 
enough, thus playing the "unenviable role of dependant and para- 
site"; worse, city authorities were not supportive of gardens and 
subsidiary farms. 17 Another author accused the Sverdlovsk authori- 
ties of deceitfully allocating land located in villages or forests. 18 

Later in 1942 Moscow decided to "grant" the gardens to the peo- 
ple cultivating them for a number of years. In the media the gist of 
this decision became evident only when an agronomist proposed in 
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September to consolidate the current situation "for a long period." 19 
The resolution itself was not published, and no specific period was 
mentioned. Later the media repeated the confusing notion of "grant- 
ing" the gardens to the gardeners, now with reference to "five to seven 
years." 20 This propaganda was supposed to assure people that de- 
spite the state's continuing ownership the gardens were worth 
cultivating. 21 

Earnest and detailed advice was provided on the increase of gar- 
den yields. Trud's rubric "For the Benefit of the Worker-Gardener" 
and occasionally other articles spread across one or two full pages 
and benefited many. Sometimes a high-placed agriculture or State 
Planning Committee official gave advice about planting, sowing, 
and— particularly useful for evacuees without places to store crops— 
the drying of vegetables and potatoes. 22 The radio had a special 
program for gardeners, broadcast a hundred times in 1943 alone. 
On the afternoon of August 20, 1944, its eight minutes included a 
talk about building a storehouse and responses to listeners' letters. 
Movie theaters that year showed a ten-minute educational film, 
Spring Work in Gardens. 23 Trofim Lysenko, an amateur biologist and 
the scourge of geneticists, wrote many times about planting potato 
tops rather than entire tubers. This increased his popularity— the 
potato was the main garden crop— for this traditional wisdom 
proved useful. (Dispatches also cited him approvingly when the 
topic was the flawed idea of vernalization of plant seeds or tubers.) 24 

There were many reports about theft from the private gardens. 
The published instructions for the garden committees already in- 
cluded a requirement to organize surveillance, and the matter of 
protection reappeared in the media every August and September. A 
man from the Sverdlovsk oblast, for instance, said to have com- 
plained about local authorities before, referred to "lovers of easy 
gain" who repeatedly spoiled and stole from his garden. "Amateur" 
monitoring was needed, and the local Soviets, factory trade unions, 
and garden committees should promote it. The letter also referred 
to an unpublished Supreme Court resolution to prosecute people 
who "attempted" to steal from gardens. Trud agreed that "those de- 
siring to live off other people's property" could "always be found." 
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The paper reported on a conference of Moscow factory unions and 
garden committees, under the heading "Guard the Workers' Gar- 
dens with Vigilance." The Trade Union Council had recently de- 
cided to allow payments to induce people to serve as watchmen. In 
a society that disallowed individuals to hire and thus "exploit" la- 
bor, this was highly unusual. 25 

And Trud demanded severe penalties. True, the court of the Kunt- 
sevo raion, adjacent to Moscow, had sentenced a worker to two 
years for stealing from others' gardens, but in general Judge Tu- 
manova and Judge Ivanova were "too liberal." Many cases lay dor- 
mant, such as those of "Dmitriev, Ruslov, Proshin, and Nanaev, 
who stole onions from gardens and sold them at speculative prices." 
In an interview Konstantin Gorshenin, the people's commissar of 
justice of the RSFSR, complained that "far from all" justice organs 
were tough enough. He was sending staff members into the raions 
to check on the battle against "harvest thieves." 26 

It even became apparent that the guards themselves were unreli- 
able. They must not abandon their posts under any pretext, a trade 
union leader warned. A named gardener during his once-a-month 
shift went home for dinner, leaving no one behind. When he re- 
turned many potatoes were gone. An eloquent sketch of the situa- 
tion outside Nizhnii Tagil, a city with endless rows of gardens, noted, 
"Workers visit the factory committees and garden committees cease- 
lessly, worrying about one and the same thing— they fear that their 
harvest will be plundered. These fears are well-founded! At night, 
uninvited guests visit the gardens. Dozens of cases of theft have been 
registered." In one factory the watchmen were under suspicion. 
Worse, a pass system for policing access to the collective gardens 
did not work because gardeners also coveted each other's harvest. 
Some organizations had organized around-the-clock surveillance, 
but this journalist demanded "one or two show trials, to be widely 
covered in the local press." 27 

Warnings reappeared in 1943 and 1944, when far more people be- 
came involved in gardening. In 1944 officially more than 15 million 
had taken up the pursuit. Trud carried a complaint against the gar- 
den committee of the Krasny Bogatyr factory in Moscow. Its head, the 
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paper added cryptically, had failed to investigate why the district 
militia did nothing with reports about thieves caught red-handed. 
The committee itself was told to draft gardeners or their relatives as 
guards. A correspondent in an unidentified city said that one Gusa- 
rova was caught stealing potatoes and would face a factory "show 
trial," but that other factories were negligent. In all these reports 
there was nothing but contempt for the "lovers of easy gain." They 
were "degenerates who don't want to work." No motive other than 
laziness was mentioned. 28 

Much was also said about food being stolen elsewhere. A corre- 
spondent in Magnitogorsk reported 877 cases of food theft from 
the local trust, but its director failed to notice and did not read the 
canteen supervisor's labor booklet, which mentioned his dismissal 
as a thief from two other jobs. When told, this Giterman was amazed 
and, the report went on, "suddenly denounced the inspector for per- 
sonnel registration. A typical dialogue followed: 'Why did you over- 
look it, Comrade Bariakin?' 'You had the labor booklet, Comrade 
Giterman!' 'How can I go through all the labor booklets?!'" 29 

The media printed brief, usually anonymous notices of sentences 
that were supposed to intimidate potential thieves. Thus in a min- 
ing settlement near Tula a trust director, food supply head, and ac- 
countant were sentenced to, respectively, ten, eight, and five years; 
the director also saw all his property confiscated. Some notices con- 
cerned the theft of food from trains. One M. S. Vorobev was report- 
edly sentenced to be shot for stealing a bag of meal and boxes of but- 
ter from a train; so was one M. E. Shpionov Even if the story was not 
entirely fictional, the last names— "Sparrow" and "Spy" in English- 
must have been. According to another report, the cook and super- 
visor of the dining car of the train to Novosibirsk were sentenced to 
eight and ten years. 30 There were many reports of problems at can- 
teens. "Intolerable indifference" among union leaders in Sverdlovsk 
supposedly explained why hundreds of people at the electric welding 
machine factory had to use a canteen that could serve only sixty. The 
"vast majority" of the canteens in Ufa were also in chaos. 31 

On February 1, 1943, shortly after the State Defense Committee 
passed an unpublished resolution on theft, the trade union organi- 
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zation formalized the preexisting phenomenon of "public inspec- 
tors." 32 The media called for the election of these people, whose job 
was to verify workers' supply departments and canteens. By way of 
example, a report described how one day, the store at the Kompres- 
sor factory failed to put up for sale some announced products: "In- 
spector Comr. Savich went to the storage room of the store and es- 
tablished that the products were there. Upon the inspector's 
demand, the products were put up for sale." 33 Articles also directly 
addressed the inspectors: 

When entering a store, the first things to check are: Is there 
a price list? Does it hang at a visible spot? Are the prices on it 
correct? Do the prices on it match the prices indicated on 
the invoice? Pay attention: What kind of price list is it? Are 
all of the goods being sold mentioned on it? Remember: 
every item must have a label mentioning the price and qual- 
ity. ENSURE that the store serves buyers in a precise and 
civilized manner. 

The trade unions were urged to support the inspectors. In April 1944 
the media carried a union resolution for taking control over the 
"squandering" in "many" canteens, stores, and subsidiary farms. Ev- 
ery canteen must have forty to fifty "merciless" inspectors, who had 
to work at most three times per week and four to six hours per shift. 
Increasing the numbers was probably meant to reduce the author- 
ity of individual inspectors. 34 

Overall the media gave ample reason to believe that the inspec- 
tors hardly made a dent, and officials tended to be blamed. At the 
Magnitogorsk Complex, for example, the trade union ignored warn- 
ings from inspectors; elsewhere public prosecutors and local judges 
connived to treat offenders "liberally." 35 



Voluntary Duties 

On October Revolution Day, New Year's Day, Red Army Day, and 
May Day, food, clothing, and other gifts were collected for the Red 
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Army. These gifts were not useful for propaganda because their des- 
tination was classified (not to mention that they rarely reached the 
front line and often were dispersed as standard allowances). 36 The 
real bright spots in the propaganda were donations by ordinary citi- 
zens of money and overtime labor. A huge system of financial loans 
and donations was set up, with the covert aim of giving vital sup- 
port to the Soviet treasury 37 

Already before 1941 Soviet citizens had been urged to purchase 
state bonds. Some were lottery loans with periodic drawings for 
cash prizes, while others, exclusively available in the countryside, 
were "percentage" loans with interest. November 1941 saw a lottery 
draw related to the pre-1941 bond for the "strengthening of the de- 
fense of the USSR"; eighteen days later the press announced the re- 
sults. Most people lacked the means to buy bonds, and plenipoten- 
tiaries exerted enormous psychological and even physical pressure 
on them. 38 

Participants in the war bond of 1942, announced on April 14 of 
that year, surrendered three or four weeks' worth of income. Al- 
though "completely voluntary," it was also a "matter of honor and 
patriotic duty of every worker, employee, and kolkhoznik in our 
country." It was also official that everyone was enthusiastic; even 
front-line soldiers supposedly rushed to subscribe. On April 18 the 
media reported that the ten-billion-ruble bond had been oversub- 
scribed by 68 million. Whether these figures approximated reality is 
unknown. Another bond subscription drive, for 12 billion, started 
on June 5, 1943, and supposedly reached 14,561,000 within twenty- 
four hours, and over 20 billion within a week. The next year the goal 
was 25 billion rubles. 39 

Although Pravda, Izvestiia, and Trud published the lottery draw- 
ing results, many prizes were not collected, probably due to embez- 
zlement, the death of winners, and simple ignorance. Urged by the 
people's commissar of finance to give the results more publicity, the 
Central Committee allowed abbreviated announcements in other 
papers. Still the central press frequently published the results too 
late or even not at all. There were eleven drawings in early 1944, but 
Pravda reported only four outcomes and Izvestiia only eight. 40 This 
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showed that the authorities cared little about the veneer of private 
gain masking this tax increase. 

Special funds were created and announced to which every citizen 
was urged to contribute with money or labor. The Defense Fund 
started in June 1941, at the request of "working people." Reports, 
often published letters, spoke of voskresniki, or voluntary Sunday 
work, for this fund. In 1943 even members of the armed forces were 
said to contribute. 41 

In December 1942 Stalin publicly greeted and thanked a civilian 
for the first time during the war. He said that Ferapont Golovaty, a 
collective farmer from the Saratov oblast, had donated 100,000 ru- 
bles in personal savings toward the construction of a war plane, and 
thus had initiated a new round of fundraising for the Red Army. It 
was ignored that his savings stemmed from the illegal sale of 
honey 42 The media mentioned a telegraph to Stalin from the Sara- 
tov oblast party secretary with the news that farmers had donated 
from their personal savings a total of 33.5 million rubles toward the 
construction of military planes. Stalin's one-sentence reply asked 
the secretary to pass on the Red Army's "brotherly greeting and 
gratitude." 43 Countless public acknowledgments by Stalin to other 
donors followed. Marking the beginning of 1943, Soviet president 
Kalinin said that a recent "spontaneous" campaign had produced 
money, extra grain, meat, and other produce and thousands of tele- 
grams to Stalin. Typically, he said, "the collective farmers of the 
national republics and distant oblasts strive not only to keep up 
with the central oblasts, but often exceed them in sums of their 
donations." 44 

There were also republican fund drives. Red Army successes and 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic in December 1942 reportedly inspired fundraising for a 
tank column named For Soviet Ukraine. This, the republican leaders 
told Stalin, was "a vivid demonstration of the deep love and selfless 
devotion of the Ukrainian people to its great Soviet Motherland 
and to You, dear Joseph Vissarionovich." By late February 1943 So- 
viet Ukraine's "working people" reportedly had supplied 9,643,933 
rubles in cash and 952,470 in state bonds. The donors included 
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evacuees, people in the "liberated regions," and even people in the 
Rivne and Sumy oblasts, which were still under Nazi rule. Report- 
ing on this participation was meager, however, even in the Soviet 
Ukrainian press. 4S Analogous reports dealt with other republics, 
such as the Latvian SSR, for a tank column and a plane squadron, 
both called Latvian Rifleman; the Lithuanian SSR, for a plane squad- 
ron called Soviet Lithuania; and Uzbekistan, for tanks and fighter 
planes called Collective Farmer of Uzbekistan. Unlike the republican 
press, the central press spoke merely of "citizens" of particular re- 
publics, not of Latvians, Lithuanians, and the like. 46 

Early in 1943 appeared the Fund for the Health of the Defenders 
of the Motherland, consisting of milk donations to wounded sol- 
diers, officially launched in the Cheliabinsk region, and the Fund of 
the Main Command of the Red Army, originating in Kuibyshev. 
Also called the Red Army Fund, the latter mostly involved indus- 
trial production on top of the plan. On May 1, 1943, Stalin reported 
that it had raised over seven billion rubles in donations. This dem- 
onstrated that the war was truly obshchenarodnaia, or national. 47 

Partisans in the Vitsebsk oblast reportedly gathered over 2.5 mil- 
lion rubles from the population. 48 And there came a "movement for 
aid to the liberated regions": soon after the Red Army recaptured a 
region, the survivors of war and Nazi terror somehow had rubles 
and food to spare and surrendered them. As Pravda stated, "The last 
salvos near Stalingrad had barely thundered away when the work- 
ers, engineers, and technicians of Factory Number 347 already 
gathered the first hundred thousand rubles for the [regional] fund 
for the restoration of the heroic city." The farmers of seven recap- 
tured raions in the Mykolaiv oblast supposedly gathered in one 
month 15 million rubles for a tank division to be named after the 
oblast. A letter from recaptured Ukraine in April 1944 reported a 
cash donation of 1.2 million toward a plane squadron named after 
the Vasylkiv raion, as well as a donation of more than 200,000 
poods of grain, 150,000 poods of potatoes, and 27,000 poods of 
meat. 49 

Early in 1943 it was also reported that writers had donated 
852,000 rubles "from their personal accounts" and 500,000 rubles 
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of theatrical royalties for the Moscow, Press Worker, and For a Soviet 
Ukraine tanks. 50 Convict labor was secret, but in December 1942 
"working men and women, engineering-technical workers, and em- 
ployees" in Magadan supposedly collected 4.8 million rubles for the 
construction of bombers. And to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Red Army, another 16 million had been donated from 
personal savings, which the local leaders of Dalstroi asked to be al- 
located for a tank column named after the founder of Lenin's 
Cheka, Feliks Dzerzhinskii. 51 

The gifts were supposedly voluntary, but the state and then Sta- 
lin took the credit. The first directives about these "patriotic move- 
ments" were presented as acts by the Soviet government or at least 
as joint resolutions of the government and party— evidently Stalin 
believed this was more effective than drawing attention to his per- 
son. But later he used the donations as occasions to orchestrate pub- 
lic declarations of fealty to him. At a certain stage, the editors of 
Pravda, Izvestiia, and Krasnaia zvezda collectively proposed that in 
order to save space, they would report just the donations, omitting 
the ritualized exchanges with Stalin. They dropped the idea for 
Shcherbakov stared at them without uttering a word. 52 

From the very beginning the Orthodox Church urged believers to 
raise funds for the Red Army, and in December 1942 it could open a 
bank account for this purpose. Benefit concerts by religious com- 
munities were held. But the media never mentioned this; the notion 
that nonstate groups might publicly collect was strictly taboo. 53 



Refugees and Evacuees 

In 1941 between 12 and 17 million people left the western regions of 
the expanded Union as refugees or, in Soviet parlance, evacuees. 
The central authorities did not stimulate this migration, consid- 
ered detrimental to willingness to fight the Germans to the death. 
Foreseeing correctly that famine was more likely in villages, most 
refugees tried to go to cities, but they had little say in their destina- 
tion. Once the NKVD randomly rounded up refugees in Tashkent 
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and sent them to Siberia for agricultural labor and tree logging 
operations, joining what people called the "labor army." 54 

Some migrants declined to work on farms, and some spouses of 
evacuated officials and army commanders disdained the locals. 
Most able-bodied evacuees and refugees did eventually work, how- 
ever, even though some employers refused to hire them, believing 
that they would not stay for long. Early in 1942 some Cossacks in 
the Kuban were hostile to Leningraders, as the alleged accomplices 
of a regime they hated for having deported their relatives to faraway 
places before the war. To generalize on the basis of such anecdotal 
evidence is risky. Early in 1943 in the Urals almost one in ten people 
were evacuees, often underage. According to one historian, most 
were treated normally, but there were accusations of cowardice and 
spying. Another historian gives this sensible evaluation: "In the ab- 
sence of clear and coherent signals from the center regarding the 
status of evacuees, it was all too easy for authorities at all levels to 
treat them as marginals." 55 

As noted earlier, the maximum daily bread ration for evacuees 
was downgraded to 200 grams in late 1943. That winter their overall 
food supply sharply deteriorated. 56 Sometimes Moscow released 
food from "special funds" for all evacuees or for specific groups, 
such as Leningraders, "former" citizens of Poland, relatives of party 
and government officials, and Red Army commanders and other 
members. But at the major evacuation reception point of Tashkent 
most aid did not come from the state, but from real volunteers. 57 No 
media publicity surrounded these state and volunteer measures. 

If the propaganda of most of the second half of 1941 is to be be- 
lieved, there was no evacuation under way at all. Then, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1941, the Soviet Information Bureau suddenly declared that 
the "main" part of the population had evacuated to the country's 
eastern regions. 58 Equally secret at first was the evacuation of facto- 
ries. When Sovetskaia Sibir revealed in early 1942 that the Novosi- 
birsk oblast had become a large industrial center and the destina- 
tion of many evacuated (and now troubled) industrial enterprises, 
censors were reprimanded. Industrial evacuation could be reported 
only vaguely, as in statements such as "History has no parallel to 
the immense magnitude of the industrial evacuation we have 
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achieved within so brief a period. Hundreds of enterprises have been 
transferred from territories temporarily seized by the enemy deep 
into our rear, thousands of kilometers away from the battlefield." 59 

By then the propaganda often emphasized the hospitality and 
friendship offered by the people in the Urals, Siberia, and other dis- 
tant regions. That many newcomers were Jews (in official figures, 
over a quarter by the end of 1941) was left unsaid. Later in the war 
evacuees waxed enthusiastically in a regional paper, "We came to 
Uzbekistan from Bessarabia, Belorussia, and Ukraine. None of us 
knew the Uzbek language, and the people of the collective farm 
where we stayed did not know our language. But that did not pre- 
vent us from feeling as among close friends on the very first day of 
our arrival." 60 On special occasions evacuees from particular repub- 
lics were singled out. In December 1942, for instance, the Saratov 
oblast party secretary praised the Ukrainian newcomers' labor, 
and a Ukrainian from the Kryvy Rih basin praised the coexistence 
of his people with the people of the Urals. 61 The Turkmen press 
praised the "best people of the Ukrainian intelligentsia," for whom 
Turkmenistan had become "a new paternal home"; they had ar- 
rived "not as guests, but as Soviet people enjoying full rights." 62 
The Soviet Ukrainian press meanwhile displayed little interest in 
the evacuees. 63 

The central media also published examples of endemic problems, 
but presented them as minor. Trud reported in late 1941 that farm- 
ers were meeting and assisting the newcomers with "joy and typi- 
cally Russian hospitality," but "individual" peasants (and some 
work-shy evacuees) were unhelpful. A correspondent wrote that the 
authorities in one city had never visited the new factory since its ar- 
rival three months earlier. "Part" of the newly arrived workers were 
still living in a hostel; the factory kitchen could not be installed, 
resulting in long waits that forced the workers to keep working 
after their shift. The city bathhouse was packed, and most day care 
centers did not open until 9 a.m., although workers left home at 
7 a.m. Another story described a female worker and her children in 
Omsk suffering from the indifference of a factory director, a party 
secretary, and a union leader. Now her problem with fuel had been 
solved, but those three remained unpunished. 64 
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The issue of abandoned apartments and property received some 
attention early in 1942. The public prosecutor in Moscow had been 
instructed to bring "all persons guilty of stealing property of evacu- 
ated citizens" before a military tribunal, according to a tiny report 
mentioning names and sentences ranging from five years to (in the 
case of people who had also stolen food cards) the death penalty 
Then the media reported a government order concerning abandoned 
homes that evacuees used to rent back home from local Soviets and 
enterprises. Those would now be rented out to others. The former 
tenants were allowed to sell items they had left behind or to retrieve 
them by mail, but this did not make them any less dissatisfied with 
the order. 65 

It is likely that there was little surprise about articles in which 
evacuees vowed to stay put. Later reports suggested that they might 
never be allowed back. "It is understandable that people from Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Kiev, or the Donbas love their native cities," Pravda 
wrote in September 1944. "But because a process of parallel restora- 
tion of factories is going on in the liberated regions, the interests of 
the Socialist State demand that evacuated enterprises remain in 
the East. This means that all conditions must be created for the 
evacuated workers and office employees to settle down in the new 
places— to settle down permanently and feel satisfied." People anx- 
iously asked at propaganda meetings whether they might eventually 
return. (Most eventually did.) 66 



Other Vulnerable Groups 

Family members of combat soldiers had the right to a small allow- 
ance provided certain conditions were met. Some were spelled out 
in documents distributed to certain party members and the chair- 
men of Soviets. On August 16, 1941, Stalin ordered that the families 
of Red Army members who surrendered (in practice, who ended up 
in Germany captivity or whose corpse was lost) be deprived of social 
benefits, and, if the "malicious deserters" were commanders or po- 
litical workers, arrested. (To what extent such arrests took place is 
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unclear.) In June 1942 the State Defense Committee defined who 
belonged to the family of a "traitor of the Motherland" and there- 
fore had to be exiled. None of these rules appeared in the media. 
The message there was that even though there was a right to unde- 
fined "care," the families had to show that they were deserving of it. 
Trud put it as follows: "Surrounded by the care of the entire Soviet 
people, the family members of the defenders of the motherland 
strive to be worthy of that care." 67 

During the war with Germany Pravda received approximately 
400,000 letters. One in five came from the hinterland, and those 
often were requests or complaints by family members of servicemen. 
Red Army members who wrote also often addressed the issue of 
their families. After an editorial in February 1943 on local aid to 
families of frontoviki, or "front-line people," Krasnaia zvezda also re- 
ceived many letters from soldiers furious at local officials who 
seemed indifferent to the starvation of their families and responded 
evasively or not at all to anxious letters. There were also letters from 
soldiers' wives about the better treatment of the families of what 
they called tyloviki, "hinterland people." Aleksandrov was informed, 
but none of this information became public. 68 

Ilia Ehrenburg wrote, "Millions and millions of Soviet people in the 
hinterland burn with one desire: to ease and embellish the life of the 
wives, parents, and children of the front-line soldiers." But he also 
hinted at problems, citing a letter from a senior sergeant whose wife, 
now with a newborn, was not getting any help. Some people, Ehren- 
burg commented, were "shielded from emergency, love, and anger by 
the impenetrable skin of egoism. The fire that has enveloped our 
country has not chased these bureaucratic badgers from their holes. . . . 
In one city, bureaucrats don't want to help evacuated families of pri- 
vates; in a second, the housing department is an unassailable pillbox; 
in a third, the secretary of the city soviet does not think of the chil- 
dren of front-line soldiers." But Ehrenburg was allowed more leeway 
than most other publicists. Censors were instructed to ban "general- 
izing negative" information about benefits to the families. 69 

The thrust of published reports on family letters was and re- 
mained that only a minority faced problems. Trud reported late in 
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1943 on "dozens" of letters from wives of military men mentioning 
the help they received. "Here and there, one encounters indifferent 
people who treat the questions of families of front-line men bureau- 
cratically" the paper wrote, but "such irresponsibility does not re- 
main unpunished." The "semi-annual report of the Uralians" to 
Stalin of July 1944, "signed by 1,608,411 people," vowed that they 
were carrying out his "directive" to care for the families of Red 
Army members: "Now we have twice as many children's institutions 
as there were before the war; and first place in them is reserved for 
the children of front-line soldiers. The families of the fighters and 
commanders received the best plots and seeds for gardens. Now we 
take care to repair their apartments before the winter, to stock fuel, 
clothes, shoes." 70 

The millions of war invalids embodied the terrible cost of the 
war. Ever since the early 1930s, the single aim of benefits and care for 
invalids had been to enable them to get back to work. Level of dis- 
ability, prior wage, and military rank were taken into account, but 
the benefits were not enough to live on. Even in the case of invalids 
demanding full-time care the state assumed that they had families 
who could help in supporting them. During the war with Germany, 
the state faced an increased demand for labor and decided to re- 
duce spending on invalids. It chose the following solution, late in 
1941: those people's right to work became a duty. For two years Mos- 
cow pushed for a sharp reduction in the number of people recog- 
nized as partly able-bodied invalids. In the fall of 1943 it focused on 
removing people from the middle category of disability: those not 
needing full-time care yet unable to work. Hundreds of thousands 
suddenly faced the obligation to work. Beginning in 1944 all disabled 
were further humiliated by a requirement to appear before commis- 
sions once a year. The measures created resentment that rarely sur- 
faced. If it did, it often assumed the shape of anti-Semitic slurs. 71 

As with the families of servicemen, a concern about promoting 
laziness explained why the propaganda about invalids hardly ever 
mentioned the benefits and instead praised their nearly total mobi- 
lization for labor. It was reported that the "former monastery" in 
Zagorsk, near Moscow, was teaching them trades and that heavily 
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disabled veterans received help in newcraft cooperatives working at 
home. " 'At first it seemed to me that I was not needed, a lost man,' 
writes the disabled comr. Zhdanov, 'for I could no longer work as a 
cook and had no education for something else. But the party and 
government did not abandon me. I received a new specialization.' " 
There also appeared stories about invalids who rose to become well- 
paid high achievers. Fiction did not lag behind in presenting a glow- 
ing picture. The youngest son portrayed in Boris Gorbatov's novel 
Taras' Family (later retitled The Unsubdued), serialized in Pravda in 
1943, is physically unable to fight after sustaining wounds at Stalin- 
grad. But as he walks west in the army's rear, Nikifor not only finds 
hospitality all around but senses that he shall soon shed his crutches 
and join in the festive economic recovery 72 

A Fund for Aid to Children supported by financial donations, 
voskresniki, and campaigns for unpaid labor lasting ten days or a 
month gained some attention in February 1942, when Komsomolskaia 
pravda carried a proposal, allegedly from drafted Komsomol mem- 
bers, to donate part of their salary to it. But propaganda related to 
children generally evinced a desire for tight control over and tangible 
gratitude from them. In a radio talk on August 30, 1941, Arkadii Gai- 
dar, a writer of children's books, warned the "child laborers" listen- 
ing, "You will have to work hard. . . . The country always took care of 
you, it raised, educated, consoled, and partly even pampered you. 
The time has come for you to show— not in words but in deed— how 
much you esteem, cherish, and love her." Shirkers of dirty or mun- 
dane work should be treated with "friendly, cold disdain." Trud 
wrote, "One must be demanding toward children, fight against 
slackers and raise discipline at school and in pioneer detachments." 
Their labor tasks included recycling metal, collecting fuel for schools, 
and working in gardens and factory shops. At a ceremony in Lenin- 
grad late in 1943 a large group of schoolchildren received medals "for 
the defense of Leningrad." Reports cited the speech of one child, 
who introduced the notion of replacement: "Having received a 
medal, I want to say that we school children must become worthy 
replacements of our fathers and brothers." It was an anomaly that, 
from the middle of 1943 (a time when labor camps for unsupervised 
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children were reintroduced), some reports appeared on the need to 
allow summer holidays for children and teenagers. 73 

The ultimate top secret was that many children either received 
no adult care at all or were treated as criminals. The militia calculated 
having arrested more than 200,000 unsupervised children and teen- 
agers in 1942 and thought that child crime rose by 55 percent. The 
number of unsupervised children grew still more after the ethnic 
deportations of early 1944. When it was decided in June 1943 to send 
children ages eleven to sixteen who had committed minor crimes to 
the NKVD's new labor and education camps for children, officially 
no one knew. The media hardly ever mentioned problems at or- 
phanages and were silent when orphans without an adoptive parent 
were sent on to new military schools. 74 

Media focused on the vanishing of orphans— "There will be no 
orphans among us"— as a result of allegedly massive adoption. The 
most famous wartime poem in Uzbek dealt with the topic. Pub- 
lished in Russian in Pravda, Gafur Guliam's "You Are Not an Or- 
phan" is about an adoptive father reassuring a young boy separated 
from his parents. A typical report mentioned a female worker at 
Moscow's Krasny bogatyr factory named Elena Ovchinnikova. She 
had four children of her own, but was going to adopt an orphan. 
Her alleged initiative supposedly sparked a "veritable pilgrimage" 
to the factory committee and the party bureau— indeed a country- 
wide "movement for the adoption of orphans." Farms reportedly 
decided to raise orphans collectively; for instance, Moscow oblast 
radio reported that the members of the Krupskaia farm in the 
Kuntsevo raion had decided to "take in" five children orphaned by 
the "fascist monsters." And almost every collective farm in the 
Mozhaisk raion was raising one or two orphans. 75 

From the very beginning, the regime declared that it no longer ac- 
cepted full responsibility for the supply of food, but it barred refer- 
ences to rationing, the maximum food amounts to which citizens 
were entitled. The only causes of food problems were supposed to be 
laziness and greed. If everyone did as they were told, there would be 
enough for all. 
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Meanwhile a system of financial loans and donations was set up. 
The gifts were supposedly voluntary, but the state and then Stalin 
took the credit. In the unlikely event that citizens did not experi- 
ence hardship themselves, media reports would have enlightened 
them, for only the prospect and presence of famine could convinc- 
ingly explain the numerous media references to public inspectors, 
guards, embezzlers, and thieves. But people's own experiences told 
them that the propaganda was wrong to blame laziness and greed. 

The central media gave examples of problems with regard to 
evacuees, but presented them as minor; overall there was friendship 
and helpfulness between the refugees and the locals. Although fam- 
ilies of servicemen, war invalids, and children had a public right 
to undefined "care," the media left no doubt that these vulnerable 
groups had to show that they deserved it, and falsely claimed that it 
was adequate. The press and radio praised a nearly total integration 
into labor of the disabled. As for children, the authorities expected 
not just the usual gratitude but also tight control, which hinted at 
the severity with which they treated minors. In an echo of the glossy 
portrayal of the invalids, the media also suggested that all orphans 
would be adopted. The realities citizens saw themselves in the street 
diverged sharply from these claims. 

The articles on gardens, which offered practical advice, possibly 
raised morale. But overall, as with the campaign to mobilize for 
labor, the reports about food and vulnerable groups of people could 
hardly inspire. 



5 



Monstrous Atrocities 



_L he Nazis and their foreign and local allies murdered millions of 
Soviet and other citizens. Jews were highest on their agenda, but 
countless others were killed as well. The killing was not just by 
hanging, shooting, or gassing, but also through enforced famine. 
Just before the invasion Nazi planners anticipated the starvation of 
"x million" of "superfluous" Soviet citizens. Hitler and his followers 
deemed this necessary for feeding the homeland and thus for vic- 
tory, and felt it would help rid them of people, imagined as all being 
Russians, who had been "Bolshevized" and hence were dangerous, 
expendable, or both. These secret plans were implemented in vari- 
ous ways. One month into Barbarossa the Nazi goal became to seal 
off Leningrad, not to conquer it, and by the end of the year German 
artillery were shelling bread factories, central food supply institu- 
tions, and traffic into the city. German soldiers were under orders 
to shoot refugees, and around the city it was official occupation 
policy to prevent the civilian population from getting food. Perhaps 
about half of Leningrad's population starved to death— i to 1.3 mil- 
lion people. The Nazis also deliberately created famine in occupied 
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cities such as Kiev and Kharkiv. And they starved millions of Soviet 
war prisoners to death in a very short period. 1 

The Soviet propaganda apparatus faced an unprecedented situa- 
tion. Millions of Soviet citizens who were supposed to be under 
Moscow's protective wing, or had been enlisted in their country's 
defense as soldiers, now faced an immediate threat to their lives, and 
many were killed. Could the countless killings be reported without 
lowering morale, or might reports actually bolster it? 



Intelligence Reports and Public Statements 

On July 19, 1941, Stalin received the first known NKVD report about 
atrocities in the occupied Soviet regions. Early in 1942 information 
gathering was streamlined by an NKVD order for all relevant docu- 
ments relating to Nazi war crimes, whatever their provenance, to be 
sent to its Bureau of State Records. 2 The Red Army's Main political 
administration (the party organization controlling it) ensured that 
a great deal of information arrived. In July 1942, it complained that 
its subsections had practically ceased to supply material about en- 
emy atrocities and ordered them to gather and regularly forward 
photographs of victims and destroyed buildings, survivor testimo- 
nies, documents discovered on enemy military, and comments by 
Red Army soldiers about atrocities. 3 The next month the Central 
Committee ordered editors and front-line correspondents to devote 
the "most serious attention to the gathering and publication of 
materials about the atrocities and looting of the Germans in the 
[Soviet] territory occupied by them." 4 

In line with how military intelligence had reached him before the 
war— largely as unprocessed data bereft of interpretation— the avail- 
able archival record suggests that Stalin received few reports with 
generalizations or analytical comments. It was typical that when 
Pavel Sudoplatov, a high-ranking NKVD officer, used refugee ac- 
counts and intelligence and partisan reports to prepare a long re- 
port about German cruelties in Soviet regions the result was simply 
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what he called a "list of facts." Soviet intelligence agencies also 
wrote few surveys about the entire Soviet space subject to Nazi rule. 
A rare exception, which surely landed on Stalin's desk, was prepared 
by the Main Intelligence Administration of the Red Army in the 
middle of 1943. s Regardless of the extent to which Stalin and his in- 
ner circle comprehended German policies, the intelligence reports 
revealed much of the nature of Nazi violence and murder: all ethnic 
groups were listed as suffering, but there were also many references 
to Nazi deliberation— the singling out of specific groups, namely 
disabled people, psychiatric patients, POWs, Communist Party of- 
ficials, and Jews. 6 

Stalin was interested almost exclusively in citizens who offered 
armed resistance and prevented German exploitation, and suspected 
the other people no longer living under his control of betraying him. 
(In a way he was right, for many of them did not want his rule.) But 
eventually he did publicly acknowledge the dangers faced by all. His 
radio speech of July 1941 referred to a matter of "life and death of the 
peoples of the USSR," defined by reference to historical precedent: 
the fascists aimed to "Germanize" the Soviet population by restoring 
"tsarism" and reinstalling the "rule of the landlords," so as to obtain 
"slaves [for] German princes and barons." At risk was "the national 
culture and the national statehood of the Russians, Ukrainians, Be- 
larusians, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Uzbeks, Tatars, Molda- 
vians, Georgians, Armenians, Azerbaijanis, and the other free peoples 
of the Soviet Union." 7 Thus Stalin said the main threat was not death 
but enslavement. 

Thereafter Stalin mentioned mass killings several times. In his 
October Revolution Day speech in November 1941 he said the invad- 
ers "kill and violate the peaceful inhabitants of our country, with 
no mercy toward women, children, and elderly." Quoting Hitler, he 
referred more broadly to a "war of extermination with the peoples 
of the USSR," with a special reference to "the great Russian nation" 
and "the Slavic peoples." It was confusing that he also declared the 
"Hitlerite" regime "essentially a copy of the reactionary regime 
which existed in Russia under tsarism." For instance— and this be- 
came Stalin's one and only personal wartime reference to Jews— "the 
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Hitlerites organize medieval Jewish pogroms just as eagerly as the 
tsarist regime used to do." 8 

Viacheslav Molotov was assigned the task of publicly providing 
lengthy characterizations and overviews of Nazi crimes. In several 
detailed notes the foreign commissar listed such crimes perpetrated 
east of the 1941 Soviet border. These notes were directed at the coun- 
tries with which the USSR had diplomatic relations, but the Soviet 
media printed them. As with all Soviet publications about the Ger- 
man atrocities, the goal was less to expose crimes than to mobilize. 
These materials were supposed to develop hatred and ready the 
mind for merciless vengeance. 9 Molotov's first note appeared in No- 
vember 1941 and dealt with Soviet war prisoners. A long note in 
January 1942 described the "wholesale robbery, despoliation of the 
population, and monstrous atrocities," all part of the Nazi plan for 
"annihilation of peace-loving peoples." 10 

Molotov's third note, in April 1942, described "monstrous villain- 
ies, atrocities, and outrages" and declared the German leadership 
responsible for them. There existed German "plans and orders," he 
reported, for the "extermination of the Soviet population, prisoners 
of war, and partisans by bloody violence, torture, executions, and 
mass murders of Soviet citizens, irrespective of their nationality, 
social standing, sex, or age." More than any other leading Soviet 
statement before or since, this document called the Nazi killings 
indiscriminate. Why they were committed remained unclear; 
most acts, Molotov said, were committed "above all to intimidate 
or directly exterminate Soviet people." As for the victims, he re- 
ferred to "the Russian, Ukrainian, Belarusian, and other peoples 
of the Soviet Union." 11 Stalin's May Day 1942 message briefly re- 
ferred to the German-fascist invaders who "violate and kill the 
peaceful population of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Belorussia, Uk- 
raine, and Moldavia." 12 

On October 15, 1942, a public announcement to the "governments 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Norway, Greece, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg, and the French National Committee" 
appeared, signed by "the Soviet government." It fully agreed with an 
Allied declaration concerning punishment for war crimes. Express- 
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ing a desire for an international tribunal, Moscow "confirmed" that 
the crimes were "universal and deliberate," though the Soviet Union, 
it implied, suffered the most: the German government and its ac- 
complices "have also made it their aim to carry out the direct, physi- 
cal extermination of a considerable section of the population of the 
[Soviet] territories captured by them." 13 In his October Revolution 
Day speech the next month, Stalin himself took the unusual step of 
speaking at length about the crimes: 

The Hitlerite scoundrels have made it a rule to torture So- 
viet prisoners of war, to kill them by the hundreds, to con- 
demn thousands of them to a death by starvation. They vio- 
late and kill the civilian population of the occupied territories 
of our country— men and women, children and elderly, our 
brothers and sisters. They have made it their aim to enslave 
or exterminate the population of Ukraine, Belorussia, the 
Baltic republics, Moldavia, the Crimea, and the Caucasus. 
Only villains and bastards devoid of honor and fallen to the 
level of animals, can permit themselves such outrages 
against innocent unarmed people. 

Moreover they were raging elsewhere too: they had "covered Europe 
with gallows and concentration camps." 14 

December 1942 was also extraordinary because in that month the 
Soviet leadership specifically referred to just one non-Jewish group 
as being victimized and also referred at length to the Holocaust. On 
December 25 Stalin and Molotov placed a message on Pravda's front 
page on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ukrai- 
nian Soviet Republic. Eliding Jews and others, they said that Nazi 
Germany had "exterminated and tortured to death hundreds of 
thousands of Ukrainian men, women, and children." Subsequent 
articles marking the anniversary also Ukrainianized the human 
suffering taking place in that republic: Pravda's editorial mentioned 
only Ukrainian victims, and Krasnaia zvezda's editorial spoke of the 
killing of "hundreds of thousands of peaceful Ukrainian inhabit- 
ants. . . . The enemy is carrying out their monstrous plan for the 
physical extermination of millions of Ukrainians and the total rob- 
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bery of the Ukrainian people." 15 The Kremlin's short-lived Ukrai- 
nian focus helps explain why, in an appeal to the Ukrainian peo- 
ple that same month, republican leaders Nikita Khrushchev, 
Mykhailo Hrechukha, and Leonid Korniiets said Nazi Germany 
was implementing "Hitler's devilish project to physically extermi- 
nate the Ukrainians and all of the Slavs." Korniiets's published 
speech referred to the killing of "over two million peaceful Ukrai- 
nian inhabitants." 16 

The Ukrainianization should be seen against the backdrop of 
statements about Jews. Earlier that month a long, joint Allied con- 
demnation of the extermination of Europe's Jews had appeared in 
the Soviet media, followed by a long Soviet explication that re- 
ferred to the extermination of "various nationalities." 17 Stalin evi- 
dently had decided, in this time of comparative centrality of Jew- 
ish victims, to publicly assure the Soviet Union's second-largest 
nationality, ethnic Ukrainians, that their suffering was not being 
overlooked. 

The next year deportation to Germany became a key theme. In 
May Stalin referred to "deportation to German slavery and extermi- 
nation," and Molotov issued a note (which was to be his final one) 
about the deportations and the living conditions of Germany's 
Soviet slave laborers. 18 In November 1943 Stalin made his last war- 
time reference to Nazi killing. "Hundreds of thousands of our 
peaceful people have been exterminated by the Germans in the 
regions captured by them," he said, while ordering the partisans 
to "save Soviet people from extermination and deportation to slav- 
ery in Germany." 19 

An Extraordinary State Commission to investigate crimes com- 
mitted by the German invaders and their accomplices, headed by 
the trade union leader Nikolai Shvernik, had been founded in No- 
vember 1942. Like Molotov's notes and the other official statements, 
its reports reached Soviet citizens even though they were primarily 
intended for the Allies. Their main goal, as a historian has put it, 
was "to give international legal legitimacy to documentary materi- 
als that had been both collected and created by the institutions of 
Soviet power about Nazi war crimes, in order to use them as one of 
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their long-term tools in the ideological and political struggle for the 
future of postwar Europe and the USSR." This helps explain why 
almost no government or party officials were on the commission's 
staff 20 

That the commission did not primarily mean to inform or con- 
vince Soviet citizens of anything explains also why publication of 
its findings (as booklets and press articles) began only in April 1943, 
and why fully half of its reports, including those on the Crimea, 
Moldavia, western Ukraine, and Leningrad, never appeared in print 
at all. In 1943 nine reports appeared dealing with killings, relating 
to the RSFSR (towns in the Smolensk and Kalinin oblasts, a hospi- 
tal in the Kursk oblast, Krasnodar, Stavropol krai, Orel oblast, and 
the city of Smolensk) and to Ukraine (Kupiansk, Stalino oblast, and 
Kharkiv). 21 In early 1944 there appeared, apart from government 
reports about the death camps Majdanek and Auschwitz (discussed 
in the next chapter), thirteen reports dealing, in whole or in part, 
with killings of civilians or of POWs known to have been killed by 
Nazi Germany or its allies. One from March 1944, broadly titled 
"Directives and Orders of the Hitlerite Government and German 
Military Command Concerning the Extermination of Soviet Pris- 
oners of War and Civilians," stated that preliminary data indicated 
that "about two million" Soviet citizens and Soviet POWs had 
been murdered, gassed, or tortured to death. 22 The other publica- 
tions were two reports dealing with the RSFSR (on the Novgorod 
oblast and Karelia), five on Ukraine (on Kiev, the oblasts of Rivne, 
Odessa, and Lviv, and the POW camp in Slavuta), two on Belarus 
(on Minsk and the concentration camps near Azarichi), and one 
each on Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 23 All of these official re- 
ports provided a long list of crimes by German, Romanians, Finns, 
and others. 



Worse Than Death 

Apart from the prominent reports about the criminal plans and 
acts, a flood of other materials appeared in print about them. 24 
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Captured German policy documents, diaries, and letters were easy 
to adapt for propaganda use, provided the chief of staff agreed. 
When the SS magazine Das Schwarze Korps stated in August 1942, 
"Our duty in the East is not Germanization in the former sense of 
the term— that is, to impose German language and laws upon the 
population— but to ensure that only people of pure German blood 
inhabit the East," the Soviet media merely had to provide a sum- 
mary One year later an article titled "Hitler's War of Extermina- 
tion" in Pravda described Nazi killings and enforced famine in vari- 
ous countries. Conquering the world through extermination had 
been a goal of the Nazis from the start, but now they were "making 
haste to physically exterminate the population of the conquered 
lands, so that the Allies shall go to the cemetery of peoples." Natu- 
rally it also referred to the SS magazine. 25 Photographs found on 
the bodies of Germans provided equally damning ready-made ma- 
terial. One was a self-portrait of German company commanders 
sitting behind a large sign saying, "The Russian Must Die, So That 
We Can Live." Snapshots of beatings, hangings, and shootings were 
also reproduced. 26 

In addition German war prisoners and Soviet survivors were 
questioned, and there were the corpses of the victims themselves: 
early in the war, Germans in retreat often left out in the open their 
victims killed. Soviet images of these corpses provided vivid evi- 
dence of the Nazi goal of extermination. The atrocity propaganda 
defined various victim groups: captured soldiers, civilians killed, 
victims of rape, and citizens deported to Germany. 

In the first year of the war with Germany, well over two hundred 
items about the Soviet prisoners of war appeared in the central pa- 
pers. Coverage began almost immediately: in the second week of 
July 1941 Krasnaia zvezda and the Soviet Information Bureau re- 
ported the stabbing of wounded prisoners. 27 

The propaganda could quote numerous captured German 
documents— orders, personal letters, and photographs— that de- 
scribed how these prisoners were deliberately mistreated, tortured, 
and murdered. The German order of June 6, 1941, to shoot the mili- 
tary commissars did not appear in the media, but many orders did, 
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in Russian translation. In one early regiment's order, prisoners were 
simply to be shot. More general orders strove to inspire a merciless 
attitude in the German soldier; to ban humanity toward the pris- 
oners, to use them to clear mine fields, and to sew a special badge 
on their clothes. 28 Widely promoted was the ban, issued on October 
10, 1941, by Walter von Reichenau, commander of the German 6th 
Army, against supplying food to the vast majority of Soviet prison- 
ers, namely those not working for the Wehrmacht. Obtained by the 
USSR early in 1942, the Bureau published a translation. 29 

Krasnaia zvezda quoted unsent private letters from soldiers while 
printing facsimiles of the German originals. One writer described 
shooting a Red Army soldier even though he surrendered: "The first 
Russian. Since then I have shot hundreds. I have such a rage. Since 
then, I took only one Russian prisoner, a German." Another text 
described how an entire unit took no prisoners. 30 There appeared 
German photographs of what were called prisoners of war who had 
been killed, as well as Soviet reports about such killings, sometimes 
also reprinted as leaflets. 31 

Molotov's first note, of November 25, 1941, condemned the "ap- 
palling atrocities committed by the German authorities against 
Soviet prisoners of war": they were barely fed, were treated brutally 
in camps and at work sites, and often were shot. In short, Molotov 
accurately noted, the Germans were "striving for mass extermina- 
tion of the Soviet prisoners of war," in flagrant breach of the Hague 
Convention of 1907. (He did not mention the Geneva Conventions, 
which the USSR had not signed.) 32 Molotov's second and third 
notes stated that the Germans had begun treating the entire popu- 
lation in this way, forcing them to work and putting them into 
camps. Moreover, seeking to avenge recent military defeats, the Ger- 
man command had "introduced the universal practice of physical 
extermination of Soviet war prisoners." The foreign commissar ap- 
provingly cited a memorandum received from the Polish government- 
in-exile: "The treatment of Soviet war prisoners presents perhaps 
the vilest page of German barbarism." 33 The third note, like media 
reports from other sources, claimed that the danger was just as 
acute for prisoners of non-Germans, such as the Finns. 34 Molotov 
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did not, but other reports referred to the Germans' shooting of 
women and children for feeding war prisoners. 35 

The descriptions were often headlined with the notion that cap- 
tivity was "worse than death." 36 Mikhail Sholokhov's short story 
"The Science of Hatred," published first in Pravda in June 1942 to 
mark the first anniversary of the German invasion, became well 
known, and was reprinted and translated. Among other atrocities, 
Sholokhov's story realistically portrayed the shooting of prisoners 
for being or looking Jewish or for lagging during marches. 37 

With the recapturing of areas where POWs had been held in 
camps, a new phase of reporting began. Referring to the sites as 
"death camps," correspondents supplied texts and photos, such 
as from Khorol near Poltava in November 1943. A published Extra- 
ordinary State Commission report about the camp in Slavuta 
concluded that about 150,000 people had been deliberately killed 
there. 38 



Civilians Killed 

As for Soviet civilians, the media said they were shot, used as hu- 
man shields, bombed, starved, subjected to biological warfare, and 
gassed— and in most cases, as with war prisoners, the reports were 
fairly accurate. Various instances of shootings were reported early 
in the war on the basis of local investigations after the return of the 
Red Army. Photographs and films of corpses produced powerful 
media material. German units that included an SS Panzer division 
occupied Rostov on the Don on November 20, 1941, but they were 
pushed out again eight days later. Soviet military commissars and 
political leaders (politruks) spoke with locals and wrote down their 
tales. 39 The NKVD also assembled materials. There was much to 
investigate: the streets were full of shot and hanged corpses. Overall 
the invaders had killed hundreds, including Jews for being Jews. 
Investigators discovered that some shootings were random, while 
others struck dozens of men and boys by way of reprisal for a lethal 
partisan grenade or the provision of shelter to Red Army men. 40 
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Some Rostovans mentioned that Germans invaded homes asking 
who was Jewish, and that some Jews had been shot. 41 

Many press articles in the first half of December described the 
murders. The intent to mobilize was clear, if only because of refer- 
ences to the locals' horror, indignation, and vengefulness. Krasnaia 
zvezda's very first report described a gathering amid corpses where a 
women called upon the army to kill the fascists, described as "wild 
beasts." While Komsomolskaia pravda referred to more than 2,500 
shot and hanged civilians and POWs, and Pravda to hundreds, other 
articles sensibly calculated the dead only at certain localities. Two 
reports stated that the forty-eight shot near the Railway Adminis- 
tration were the victims of reprisals for a nearby shooting of a Ger- 
man. There were striking tales about two boys shot on sight for re- 
leasing pigeons or for refusing to surrender them, illustrated with a 
still picture from the Union Cinema Journal for December 23. Accord- 
ing to the press attache of the Polish embassy, moviegoers in Kuiby- 
shev seeing this and other victims erupted in "shouts of indigna- 
tion and then of wild, cruel hate." Molotov also referred to one of 
these boys in January 1942. 42 

Izvestiia reported: 

As everywhere, Jews received special attention from the 
Germans. They were subjected to special humiliation and 
degradation. They could only walk the streets from 6:00 a.m. 
to 2:00 p.m. (the others from sunrise to sunset). . . . First 
[the Germans] ordered all the Jews to sew on their sleeves 
little green stars and to paint such stars on their apart- 
ment doors. . . . Then they declared a total registration of 
all the Jews of Rostov. The mass killings of the Jews in Kiev 
and Odessa also began with total registration. In Rostov 
too, the fascist pogromists prepared another extermina- 
tion of ten thousands of people. Fortunately, they were 
unsuccessful. 43 

When Rostov was lost to the Germans again in late July 1942, Nazi 
terror resumed, climaxing in the mass murder of the local Jews. Af- 
terward a long description of the "crimes of the German-fascist 
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cannibals" in the city included photographs of a dead boy and a 
prison yard full of dead adults. 44 

Other early on-site reports came from Kaluga and Kerch, cities 
where most of the victims were Jewish. Located near Tula, south- 
west of Moscow, Kaluga was occupied on October 13, 1941. Here 
arose Nazi Germany's easternmost ghetto, holding some 150 Jews. 
During the Soviet counterattack Germans, in an apparent attempt 
to kill all these Jews, set the ghetto on fire and began shooting. But 
most Jews survived thanks to the Red Army's arrival on December 
30. Almost immediately reports appeared: an article mentioned the 
Jews as targets and a photograph by Samarii Gurarii in Izvestiia on 
January 1 showed some of those shot— possibly the first published 
Soviet image of shot Soviet Jewish civilians. On December 31, 1941, 
the Red Army recaptured the Crimean city of Kerch. Within a week 
Pravda quoted a local who had discovered "heaps of corpses of shot 
Jews" at the cemetery. "Among them were many elderly, women, and 
children. Many corpses were with severed heads, arms, and twisted 
jaws." Photographs of these corpses were flown to Moscow and pub- 
lished in the February issue of the magazine Ogonek. The captions 
did not mention that most victims were Jewish; they gave the Jewish 
name Kogan but said the victims included "Russians and Tatars, 
Ukrainians and Jews," all killed "indiscriminately." The photo from 
Kaluga was captioned likewise in referring to "peaceful inhabitants 
of Kaluga." 45 

Early in the war an author with a German-sounding name claimed 
that during the previous war in 1914, the Spanish Civil War in 1936, 
and elsewhere, whenever possible the Germans used women and 
children as shields. Stories about human shields, invented or not, 
now reappeared about the current war. When Stalin edited a brief 
Pravda report in September 1944, he kept unchanged the statement 
that in August 1941 German attackers shielded themselves with the 
population of the Belarusian town of Dobrush. He added, "Death 
for death! Blood for blood!" 46 

German bombing posed another deadly threat. The Bureau re- 
ported early on that German planes had bombed Moscow twenty- 
four times, killing 736 people and wounding thousands. "Naturally," 
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the agency added, the Soviet command retaliated for these "beastly 
raids" on peaceful civilians with "systematic raids on military and 
industrial targets in Berlin and other German cities. Thus it will 
remain." Whereas Soviet bombers used to avoid Berlin so as to pre- 
clude "serious" civilian casualties there, now Moscow no longer felt 
constrained by what it called the "laws of war." 47 Later in the war 
there were also reports of Britons killed in German bombings. 48 

The media also rightfully accused Berlin of creating deadly fam- 
ines. Having captured the relatively unimportant "Green Folder" of 
June 1941 (which implicitly approved the starvation policy), Molotov 
and others discussed it in April 1942. 49 The media sometimes men- 
tioned the Leningrad famine. In July 1942 Izvestiia described the city 
as "half-starving." In mid-August 1942 the radio broadcast an ac- 
curate brief description of the events by the director of the city's 
Physiological Laboratory: the Nazis "thought they could kill Soviet 
people through famine," he recalled. "It was monstrous! Hunger 
death entered the heroic city. We saw it." Famine in the region sur- 
rounding Leningrad was also described. 50 

Soviet Ukrainian radio broadcast a text, said to be written by a 
division commissar, that accused Germany of deliberately impos- 
ing famine on Ukraine's city dwellers. 51 The paper Krasny flot wrote 
of a great famine in Kharkiv from which escape was punished with 
shootings. Pravda wrote in 1943 that in that eastern Ukrainian city, 
"hundreds and thousands died from hunger, cold, and the sickness 
and exhaustion associated with them, in particular the Kharkiv in- 
telligentsia. . . . For months, dead bodies lay in the basements of 
homes. They were buried in courtyards by the hundreds and buried 
in graves without coffins." 52 

As for Kiev, Pravda referred to the confiscation of food at the out- 
skirts from peasants who wanted to sell it inside the city. This was 
in July 1942, while this policy was actually in full swing. Krasnaia 
zvezda reported that month's German threat to shoot on sight those 
who moved in or out of the city on unofficial pathways. In 1943, 
some months before the Red Army regained the city, Trud reported 
that tens of thousands had starved to death in Kiev. Even at the 
time of writing, in early September, "famine causes Kievans to wan- 
der the nearby and distant villages, bartering their last possessions 
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for a few cups of grain or buckwheat. But many already have noth- 
ing left to exchange." 33 Overall these reports were fairly accurate— 
unlike one sweeping accusation in the same year that "about 300 
million" inhabitants of "continental Europe" might starve from the 
consequences of an "organized" famine that had already killed hun- 
dreds of thousands. 54 

Near the Belarusian village of Azarichi (or Ozarichi), the retreat- 
ing Wehrmacht organized three open-air concentration camps for 
one week in March 1944. There it kept and ultimately abandoned 
old, sick, and very young people, thereby killing perhaps 13,000 
non-Jews, mostly Belarusians. The main site was immediately inves- 
tigated and described as a death camp. An open letter to Stalin was 
"adopted" at meetings. Supposedly signed by more than 10,000 of 
the 33,434 survivors including 15,960 children, it gave "warm thanks 
to You, dear father," for serving as their inspiration before they were 
rescued, and for actually rescuing them. They would work selflessly 
in return. According to the writer Iakub Kolas, Azarichi testified to 
the German plan for "premeditated extermination of the Belaru- 
sian people." Unusually quickly, a state commission report appeared 
in print that declared the placement in the camps of people with 
typhus as part of that plan. Even though evidence of this intent was 
absent, it became official that in this way the Wehrmacht attempted 
to kill the uninfected inmates. ss 

Other accusations of biological warfare, to date unsubstantiated 
by researchers, referred to deadly "experiments" and blood transfu- 
sions. Ilia Ehrenburg wrote of hundreds of laboratories in Ukraine 
for criminal experiments: "Now that the Germans have extermi- 
nated the Jews, they are carrying out experiments on the Ukraini- 
ans," such as gassing, forced impregnation, sterilizations, and— a 
passage omitted from a reprint— the "production of soap from hu- 
man fat." 56 In 1943 and 1944 German soldiers were accused of steal- 
ing children's blood and then killing them. This was said to happen 
in Poland (where Hitler had "decided to destroy the Polish people by 
destroying Polish children") and Belarus. 57 

The claim most likely to be greeted with skepticism, gassing in 
mobile or stationary gas chambers, of course was true. Krasny flot on 
January 25, 1942, apparently provided the first public Soviet reference 
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to it. According to the article, refugees from the occupied Russian 
city of Taganrog had reported that the Gestapo was gassing civil- 
ians. 58 The first public Soviet reference to gassings in a camp seems 
to have appeared on July 30 of that year, when TASS reported that a 
Polish prisoner of "the concentration camp near Tarnow" (a town 
near Krakow with a prison and ghetto) had told his visiting wife 
of experiments with poison. One experiment concerned poisoned 
clothes. "'Last year,' the prisoner declared to his wife, 'in this camp 
were carried out experiments with poison substances. On the night 
of September 5 [in 1941] one thousand prisoners were chased into a 
room under the ground, into which were injected gasses. All of the 
prisoners died and the next day other prisoners removed their 
corpses.' " Historians accept close to the same date for the very first 
gassing murders in Auschwitz, which killed Soviet Jews and mem- 
bers of the Soviet Communist Party 59 

What may have been the first public Soviet reference to the gas 
vans, operational in Soviet territory beginning in late 1941, was a radio 
broadcast of a recording made in Moscow in early 1943. It was an 
open letter by a woman from the Krasnodar region who mentioned 
the vans to her son-in-law. 60 In April 1943 Ehrenburg wrote that 
1,500 Jews in Minsk had been "poisoned" in hermetically sealed 
vans. While a description of the gas van used in Krasnodar was cen- 
sored from the cinema newsreel for March 25, gassing in vans filled 
with carbon monoxide did feature in reports on the tribunals in 
Krasnodar in July, in an article about the North Caucasus by Aleksei 
Tolstoi, and in a Bureau report that for months that year vans had 
been used daily to gas Kharkivans: "Late in February, during one of 
its 'journeys,' the car broke down on the road and halted on Moscow 
Street. They towed the 'dushegubka' to a garage for repairs. When 
garage workers opened the door, they saw that the car was packed 
with corpses. The swollen faces of the corpses were unrecognizably 
distorted. It was clear that the people had died under excruciating 
torture." The topic also appeared in reports on the tribunal in 
Kharkiv in December 1943. 61 

The reports of systematic extermination were not limited to So- 
viet citizens, but also referred to Poles and other non-Soviet peoples 
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as victims. The concept of "Germanization" often appeared here, as 
synonymous with murder. 62 Meanwhile German claims of Soviet 
mass murder were vehemently denied. In April 1943 Nazi Germany 
publicly launched an investigation into the mass graves of Polish 
victims of the NKVD found in the Katyn Forest near Smolensk and 
linked them to a new wave of propaganda against "Jewish Bolshe- 
vism." The Nazis wanted to discredit Moscow in the eyes of the 
Western Allies and seemingly timed the announcement of their 
discovery to drown out British and American media reports of the 
imminent German destruction of the Warsaw ghetto and the kill- 
ing of its last inhabitants. 63 A special Bureau statement quickly de- 
nounced the "foul fabrications of the German-fascist hangmen." 
Stalin had personally edited it. (Thus the Soviet claim became that 
the Polish officers had been engaged in construction work in 1941, 
not 1940, and "Goebbels's slanderers" replaced the original "Goeb- 
bels's propaganda.") In January 1944 a long state commission report 
about Katyn also blamed the Germans. "The Russian people helped 
us to find the truth," a Polish army major was quoted as saying at 
the Katyn graves. These reports were typical in emphasizing that the 
Nazis were killing all Slavs— as victims the Poles were not special. 64 



Other Nazi Crimes 

Apart from the dead, the propaganda acknowledged victims of rape, 
deportation, and "fascist penal servitude"— all this was also deemed 
to incite hatred. Rape became a theme early on. Pravda spoke of 
mass rape at the classical writer Leo Tolstoy's estate and elsewhere. 
Konstantin Simonov's poem "Kill Him!" urged soldiers to kill "if you 
don't want the Germans / To take her by force, clutched in a corner, / 
To crucify her, three at a time / Naked, on the floor." A caricature 
showed a German dragging off a woman, implying that she would be 
raped, and Ehrenburg denounced the "fornicating Fritzes." 65 

Radio Soviet Ukraine mentioned a group of peasants who trav- 
eled under SS supervision to Berlin, where they saw exhausted and 
famished Soviet citizens who were making military uniforms. The 
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report was unusual in specifying the work done by the forced labor- 
ers; usually censors cut out such references. In May 1943 Molotov 
liberally quoted from letters from deportees. His note said they 
were humiliated, tortured, and "doomed to hunger and slow and 
painful death." The deportations were part of a devious plan to en- 
slave citizens from many countries. 66 Later media stories told of 
their gratitude for their liberation and the "warm care and attention" 
they received upon returning home. 

The enemy was also blamed for wanton destruction of cultural 
heritage sites. There were reports of the desecration by the "descen- 
dants of the Vandals" of the homes of Leo Tolstoy, Anton Chekhov, 
and Pyotr Chaikovsky, the grave of the Ukrainian writer Taras 
Shevchenko, and the statue in Lviv of the Polish writer Adam Mickie- 
wicz. 67 Various published reports of the Extraordinary State Com- 
mission dealt with nothing else. In reality some of this damage was 
due to the Soviet scorched-earth policy of 1941 or, in the case of the 
main university building in Kiev, indiscriminate Red Army artillery 
fire. Near the end of the war the Red Army destroyed much prop- 
erty in East Prussia, but the Bureau cited German prisoners who 
claimed the destruction was the work of Germans who had donned 
Red Army uniforms. 68 

Early in 1942 Soviet authorities arranged visits by survivors of Nazi 
rule in the regions near Moscow to unaffected areas and let them 
talk about their experiences to workers and farmers. For example, 
three peasant women from the Istra raion told a series of horrors. 
The Germans shot three POWs. They evicted the women from their 
homes, into the freezing cold, forced them to cook, while killing 
their cattle; later they forced them to leave their village. Women and 
children spent eight days and nights in a wood, without food. Three 
villagers who attempted to return, if only to dig up some potatoes, 
were shot. Two babies were born dead. Over half of the homes in 
one village were burned down, the others deliberately vandalized. 
Izvestita was probably accurate in reporting about these women's 
visit to textile workers that one tearful survivor asked the listeners 
to work hard so as to help the Red Army, and that the women 
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listening were moved as well. 69 Groups of similar "delegates" also 
toured the Saratov oblast, reportedly addressing 44,500 villagers 
and factory workers. In western Siberia in 316 meetings over twenty- 
two days, five peasants in two groups spoke to 71,000. The Agitprop 
leader Aleksandrov reported in April 1942 that these meetings stim- 
ulated hatred, patriotism, productive labor, and donations, so he 
proposed setting up twenty such groups from the Moscow oblast, 
who would visit the Kalinin, Leningrad, Orel, Smolensk, and Tula 
oblasts. 70 

But apparently the proposal was not adopted. Aleksandrov's su- 
periors probably reasoned that more speaking tours were not neces- 
sary because the print and visual propaganda largely was up to the 
task. And in this they were right. Stalin had given the green light 
for extensive reporting about Nazi atrocities, rightly foreseeing that 
this would raise morale. Overall the Soviet media skillfully used the 
abundant materials made available, and the mass of largely truth- 
ful information drowned out the cases of outright forgery, such as 
in the case of Katyn. 

Most Soviet reports of German crimes had a solid basis in reality, 
and people became aware of this. The propaganda was immensely 
aided by the crimes so many Germans committed and their own 
statements and photographs documenting them. When a Soviet 
newspaper wrote in the middle of 1942 that "the Germans have con- 
demned the population of the occupied oblasts to extinction" and 
that "mass extermination of the population" without precedent 
was under way, Soviet readers realized that this was not an exag- 
geration, even if this statement should refer only to non-Jews. 71 



6 



A Bestial Plan for Physical Extermination 



J_n the mass murder of the Jews of Europe, known today as the Ho- 
locaust or Shoah, Germans, Hungarians, Romanians, and many 
others, including local auxiliaries, murdered millions. Among the 
dead were virtually all of those Jews living in the USSR who had not 
left in time— in Ukraine alone, approximately 1.5 million. Most were 
shot to death or killed in gas vans. 1 Moscow had to decide whether 
to inform its citizens that the occupying forces had a special policy 
of rapidly killing all Jews. What it ultimately did— the way Soviet 
propaganda dealt with the mass murder of Europe's Jews— reveals 
the relative weight of Communist ideology, concerns about the 
Allies, and anti-Semitic prejudice. 

There was a precedent in the Soviet public record about Nazi 
anti-Semitism. On November 30, 1936, Pravda reported Viacheslav 
Molotov's speech of five days earlier on the occasion of the new So- 
viet Constitution. Condemning fascism for its hostility toward 
Jews, Molotov cited a previously unpublicized comment by Stalin 
that "anti-Semitism, like any form of racial chauvinism, is the most 
dangerous vestige of cannibalism," and he added that "brotherly 
feelings for the Jewish people" would "define our attitudes toward 
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anti-Semites and anti-Semitic atrocities wherever they occur." The 
Soviet press also covered the staged "Kristallnacht" pogroms in 
Germany two years later, referring to the "massacre of a defenseless 
Jewish population." Two Jewish filmmakers released Professor Mam- 
lock, the first Soviet film depicting the persecution of German Jews. 2 
After the German invasion, explicit media reports about the mass 
murder of the Jews began appearing. These tended to be buried 
among other materials but— contrary to what many scholars have 
assumed— there was no Soviet policy to remain silent or vague. 3 



Reports about Jewish Victims Received by Stalin 

Stalin personally became aware of the Nazi aim of killing all Jews— or 
at least all Soviet Jews— no later than August 1941. In the middle of 
that month Panteleimon Ponomarenko, the first secretary of the 
Communist Party of Soviet Belarus, informed him in writing that 
Jewish villagers in that republic were "being subjected to merciless 
annihilation." 4 On August 26 Aleksandr Shcherbakov received a re- 
vealing NKVD report on occupied Ukraine stating that the "physi- 
cal extermination of the Jewish population in German-occupied 
regions of the Zhytomyr, Kamianets-Podilsky, and Vinnytsia oblasts 
is not abating." In the first oblast, "pogroms of the Jewish population 
with bloody victims do not cease," it read; on August 9 twenty-seven 
Jews were killed on Zhytomyr's outskirts, and on the night of August 
13-14 up to 200 Jews had been shot three kilometers outside the 
town of Berdychiv. Early in the same month, the NKVD reported, 
up to 400 Jews from various regions, mostly women and children, 
had been gathered in the city of Kamianets-Podilsky and "de- 
stroyed," ending up in pits dug by Soviet prisoners of war. The 
phrases "not abating" and "do not cease" strongly suggest even ear- 
lier reports about killings targeting Jewish civilians. A report by 
NKVD officer Pavel Sudoplatov on December 14 included numer- 
ous instances of the killing of Jews. 5 

In January 1943 the Central Staff of the Partisan Movement com- 
piled an explicit report specifically about German crimes against 
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Jews in Soviet territories, and sometime later that year military in- 
telligence described the "anti-Jewish terror" clearly and accurately: 
"mass extermination of the Jews began during the first days of oc- 
cupation" and a "new wave of Jewish pogroms and executions be- 
gan in the summer and fall of 1942." The agency mentioned shoot- 
ings and lethal injections and added, in an apparent reference to 
Treblinka, "There are reports that Jews are taken to a concentration 
camp near Bialystok and are killed there with electric current." 
(Polish Bialystok was considered Soviet territory because it had 
been incorporated into Soviet Belarus at the time of the pact with 
Germany.) The report added curtly, "The Gypsies are being sub- 
jected to the same mass extermination." 6 

As I discuss below, the Kremlin soon captured Nazi documents 
that bespoke a lethal anti-Semitism. Along with the Soviet intelli- 
gence reports, this means that early on, Stalin and his associates were 
told by various sources that the Nazis were exterminating all Jews 
and Gypsies (Roma and Sinti). They had no lack of information. 



Statements by Prominent Jews 

In January 1942 prominent Soviet Jews were recruited to join the 
Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee in the USSR. Created by Agitprop, 
the group convened "representatives of the Jewish people" in Mos- 
cow. These events were directed at foreign, particularly American 
Jews, but the Soviet reports were not just sent abroad; they were 
published in Eynikayt, a Soviet weekly in Yiddish, and through cen- 
tral radio broadcasts and newspaper reports reached large Russian- 
speaking Soviet audiences as well. Pravda, Izvestiia, and other news- 
papers reported that at a meeting on August 24, 1941, Solomon 
Mikhoels, the chairman, warned that Hitler was after the "total 
destruction of the Jewish people." An open letter to the Jews of the 
world raised the alarm: "If in the enslaved countries bloody fascism 
introduced its 'new order' with the assistance of the knife and gal- 
lows, with the assistance of fire and violence, with regard to the Jew- 
ish people bloody fascism has planned a gangster-like program of 
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the total and unconditional destruction of the Jews with all the 
means at the fascist butchers' disposal." 7 

Reports on the second meeting of Jewish "representatives" held 
on May 24, 1942, reproduced an open letter to Stalin that called the 
current persecution of the Jews unprecedented, and another letter 
to all Jews that presented Jews as most at risk: 

The Jewish people have a great sorrow. In the cities that 
they have seized, the Hitlerites condemn Jewish men, Jewish 
women, Jewish children, Jewish old people to an excruciat- 
ing death. Before killing them, the Hitlerites torture the 
Jews, rape the women, kill children under their mothers' 
eyes. They bury people alive and desecrate the graves. There 
are cities and villages where Jews worked the benches and 
tilled the soil and where now not a single Jew remains— 
neither old people nor infants: all have been killed at Hitler's 
demand. 8 

On Red Army Day, February 23, 1943, allegedly ordered by the Sec- 
ond Plenary Meeting of the entire Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, 
Mikhoels and Shakhno Epstein sent Stalin a letter that was also 
published. This time it was unclear whether the Nazis were singling 
out the Jews: "Millions of our brothers and sisters, just as the sons 
and daughters of other peoples who fell under the yoke of the can- 
nibal Hitler, bleed profusely. The suffering of the Jewish popular 
masses knows no bounds. Ruin and destruction hang over their 
heads. The grief of the mothers and the story of the children buried 
alive shock the world." 9 

On April 2, 1944, the committee organized another meeting, 
which was broadcast on the radio and extensively reported in Eyni- 
kayt. 10 While Izvestiia and Trud printed only a brief item ten days 
later that summarized Epstein's words on Jewish war heroes, Pravda 
carried a long report. Eynikayt reported Mikhoels's statement that 
in recent years "four million" Jews had been murdered in Europe, or 
"a quarter of the Jewish people," but Pravda omitted this passage. (It 
retained Mikhoels's pride in the "sons of the Jewish people" who 
were fighting for "our Soviet motherland," "inspired and united by 
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the great Russian people," and alongside "representatives of all the 
peoples of the USSR.") Pravda's quotations from another speech, by 
Itsik Fefer, omitted the statement "The ashes of Babi Yar are searing 
our hearts." Yet despite the cuts no doubt remained about a specific 
Nazi policy against the Jews: "The fascists do not only want to ex- 
terminate our people. They want us to disappear from the face of 
the earth with a coward's mark on our forehead. It did not happen!" 
Jews were fighting hard in the Red Army, Fefer explained. 11 

In August 1941 Ilia Ehrenburg wrote that Hitler "hates us [Jews] 
more than anything," but within weeks he preferred to de-emphasize 
this, suggesting to Shcherbakov that the central press let a well- 
known Russian figure denounce the "fairy tale" that "Hitler is only 
angry at the Jews." Eventually only he himself published such a de- 
nial. The Germans, he wrote in October of that year, hated all non- 
Germans and wanted to annihilate one half of the people of the 
Soviet Union and to enslave the other half: "They say, 'We are against 
the Jews.' It's a lie. They've got Jews of their own, whom they favor. 
These Jews have their passports marked with the letters 'W.J.,' which 
means 'Valuable Jew.' " In July 1942 he even wrote that Germans 
hated the Russians the most. Publications by other Soviet Jews, 
though less explicitly, also tended to contextualize or "universalize" 
the mass murder. 12 

Yet later Ehrenburg also published several articles that left little 
doubt that all of the Jews were being killed, implying that the Nazis 
treated Jews differently. Late in 1942 he wrote, "Hitler wanted to 
turn the Jews into a target." Jewish Red Army soldiers wanted to 
avenge the Jewish girls and old people killed by the Germans. In 
July 1943 he stated unambiguously that the Germans had "extermi- 
nated the Jews" of Ukraine. Likewise Pravda's report on the 1944 
Jewish meeting quoted his words about resistance: "The Germans 
thought that the Jews were a target. They have seen that the target 
shoots. Not a few dead Germans could talk about how the Jews are 
fighting." This came after a statement about Jewish victims: "There 
are no more Jews in Kiev, in Warsaw, in Prague, in Amsterdam. But 
in the [Ukrainian] village of Blahodatne 30 Jews were saved. At the 
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risk of his own life, the kolkhoz accountant Pavlo Serhiiovych 
Zinchenko saved them." 13 

Early in August 1944, when the Red Army reached the old Ger- 
man state border, Ehrenburg reminded his readers of the "death 
factories" and gas vans near Minsk and in Belzec and Sobibor. Here 
as elsewhere "trains with Jews arrived from France, Holland, Bel- 
gium." Large numbers of non-Jews, he added, had also been shot and 
gassed. 14 As late as December 1944 he could mention the murdered 
Jews of Europe in Pravda and even number them: six million. True, 
not only Jews had suffered; those indoctrinated by "nationalism" 
had "decided to put to the wall large, talented, strong peoples." Ehren- 
burg then made the following, remarkable statement about what 
we now call the Holocaust: 

In the countries and regions captured, the Germans killed 
all the Jews: elderly people, babies. Ask a captured German 
on what ground his compatriots destroyed six million inno- 
cent people and he will answer: "They are Jews. They are black- 
haired (or red-haired). They have different blood." This began 
with stupid jokes, with the shouts of street kids, with graf- 
fiti, and it led to Majdanek, Babi Yar, Treblinka, and ditches 
filled with children's corpses. If before of Treblinka anti- 
Semitism could seem an everyday deviation, then now this 
word is soaked with blood, and the Polish poet Julian Tu- 
wim is right to say, "Anti-Semitism is the international lan- 
guage of the fascists." 

Ehrenburg's next sentences barely removed the emphasis on the Jews: 
"Now the whole world sees the results of racial and national arro- 
gance. The ovens of Majdanek, in which the Germans burned people 
of thirty nationalities only because they were Russians, French, Poles, 
or Jews, these terrible ovens did not emerge immediately; they were 
prepared by a long education based on misanthropy" 15 

In short, many statements by Soviet Jews that made it past the 
censor of Russian-language publications did say that all the Jews of 
Europe were being killed. 
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Reporting on Soviet Jews and Ignoring Other Jews 

Although Stalin's July 1941 speech had not mentioned Jews, soon 
media reports began describing Soviet Jews as victims with some 
frequency, though never as a matter of routine. In its report for the 
evening of August 16, 1941, the Soviet Information Bureau placed 
the following sentence in a long report on German robberies and 
killings: "In some raions of the Zhytomyr oblast, the Germans have 
committed bloody Jewish pogroms. In Iemilchyne the fascists bur- 
ied thirty-two Jews alive." Two weeks later the word was that "in the 
town of Kamianets-Podilsky, the fascists gathered 400 Jewish refu- 
gees from various regions, mainly women and children, and shot all 
of them." When, early in September 1941, the Red Army entered the 
town of Elnia in the Smolensk oblast and held on to it for two days, 
Izvestiia and Trud immediately described the shooting of several lo- 
cals "just because they were Jews." 16 

An article of mysterious provenance, "The People's Hatred" by 
"N. Petrov" in Izvestiia on September 27, gave the severest warning of 
the danger facing all Jews since the first meeting of "Jewish repre- 
sentatives." Stalin's records in the Moscow archives state in passing 
that this Petrov was actually the Soviet head of state, Mikhail Kali- 
nin, and indeed a postwar Soviet study ascribed this particular ar- 
ticle to him. (Neither source gives an explanation for the pseud- 
onym.) Whether Kalinin really wrote the article is unclear; perhaps 
Aleksei Tolstoi was the ghostwriter. In any event, "Petrov" argued 
that according to the "fascist" ideology, "the Jews, who, fascism 
claims, bring disasters to Germany, must be destroyed." 17 

For that same month the first deliberate, if incomplete, omission 
of known Jewish victims can also be documented. The Bureau state- 
ment for the evening of September 22 included translations from 
the diary of "Emil Goltz," said to be a German soldier and Nazi 
Party member. One passage (supposedly written in Modlin, north- 
east of Warsaw, in June 1941) went as follows: "We have been put up 
in the Jewish district. When you see these loitering figures, one feels 
like pulling the trigger and shooting the rabble. Well, just wait, we'll 
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get you!" By mistake, the Soviet Union provided foreign media with 
another, more explicit translation: "Passing through a town, I par- 
ticipated together with Walther in cleansing a Jewish store." The ver- 
sion used within the Soviet Union omitted the Jewish aspect: "Pass- 
ing through Slonim together with Walther, I participated in the 
cleansing of stores and homes." The "internal" version also omitted 
ajuly reference to searches of "abandoned Jewish homes." 18 By whom 
these early omissions were made is unclear, but it was evidently an 
attempt to universalize the event. 

In his October Revolution Day speech on November 6, 1941, when 
he personally mentioned mass killings for the first time, Stalin re- 
ferred to Jews. The "Hitlerite hordes" engaged in certain activities 
"just as eagerly as the tsarist regime did," such as "arranging] medi- 
eval Jewish pogroms." Trud commented that Lenin had known that 
anti-Semitism served only one purpose: to distract the masses. Now 
the "Hitlerite pogromists" had broken a record in killing "tens of 
thousands of people." The context made it evident that this referred 
to Jews. 19 At this stage of the war, the notion that not only Jews but 
all the Soviet peoples were targeted for extermination did not bar 
reports focusing on Jews. For example, Pravda reported (accurately) 
that on October 23 the Romanian army in Odessa had committed 
"one of the biggest mass murders of Jews in history." The paper put 
the death toll at 25,000. Stalin himself had removed from the draft 
what had preceded the massacre: the killing of more than 200 Ro- 
manians by a Soviet mine. This means that he personally allowed 
the word "Jews" to remain. 20 

Similarly, citing TASS in New York, Pravda and Izvestiia reported 
on November 19 that "the Germans executed in Kiev 52,000 Jews- 
men, women, and children." Ten days later Pravda referred to the 
"pogrom" in Kiev that killed 52,000, adding for some reason that 
Ukrainians and Russians also died in it. After the Red Army recap- 
tured the eastern Ukrainian town of Lozova in January 1942, Pravda 
reported that the "Hitlerites" had shot all the Jews residing there. 21 
Molotov's note of January 1942 followed Stalin's line of the previ- 
ous November in speaking of a Nazi plan for "the annihilation of 
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peace-loving peoples," while also referring to Jews as victims. The 
Nazi killings in Ukrainian towns, he said, were "particularly di- 
rected against unarmed defenseless Jewish working people." 22 

Also in January 1942 Stalin obtained, perhaps for the first time, 
German documents confirming the killing campaign specifically 
directed against Jews. Walter von Reichenau, commander of the Ger- 
man 6th Army, had issued instructions on October 10, 1941, on "the 
conduct of the troops in the East." Among other things, the Nazi gen- 
eral meant to suppress concerns among the German military about 
the mass murder of the Jews, such as that committed recently at 
Kiev's Babi Yar. "The main goal of the campaign against the Jewish- 
Bolshevik system is the total smashing of the state power and the 
extermination of the Asiatic influence on European culture," he ex- 
plained. This was a "mission to liberate the German people once 
and for all from the Asiatic -Jewish danger." German mass murder 
in the "East" was both in retaliation and for the sake of security. 
There the German soldier of necessity was an avenger of "bestiali- 
ties" committed against Germans and congeneric peoples and thus 
ought to have "full understanding of the necessity for the harsh but 
justified revenge on Jewish subhumanity" Killings were also needed 
to suppress uprisings in the army's rear, "which as experience shows 
always were incited by Jews." Soviet officers discovered the instruc- 
tions in the recaptured town of Kalinin (now Tver), and on January 
14 the NKVD leader Lavrentii Beria sent Stalin and Molotov a pho- 
tocopy and a generally accurate Russian translation. 23 

Stalin saw to it that Pravda published the document the next day. 
There was a facsimile of the entire document but also a faulty trans- 
lation that omitted all the anti-Semitic passages except "Asiatic- 
Jewish danger." Readers with some knowledge of German could see 
the deviation from the original. Pravda's editorial, probably written 
by Stalin, did not mention the Jews at all, stating that Reichenau's 
Hitler-approved order aimed for the extermination of the "male 
population" of the occupied Soviet territories. It simultaneously 
claimed that "peaceful inhabitants"— not just males— were under 
threat and that at issue was "the physical extermination of the Rus- 
sian people, the Ukrainians, the Belarusians, and all the other peoples 
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inhabiting the Soviet Union." 24 It so happened that Reichenau died 
of a stroke on January 17. In the media response, Stalin again re- 
moved from reports the lethal anti-Semitism and added that 
Reichenau's order had aimed for the extermination of "the peaceful 
Soviet population." 25 These reports about Reichenau to date are the 
only known documented cases of Stalin's personally ensuring the 
removal of the Jewish background of Soviet victims. 

A similar case of inconsistent removal occurred the next month. 
The Soviet authorities found telling documents in the headquar- 
ters of the 1st SS Cavalry Brigade, including a report about a "Pripet 
Action" conducted between July 27 and August 11, 1941. Thousands 
of civilians died in that campaign of mass murder, the vast majority 
of them Jews. The report included this passage: "Driving women 
and children into the marshes did not have the required result, 
for the marshes were not deep enough to allow for drowning. At a 
depth of one meter in most cases one reached solid ground (proba- 
bly sand), so that drowning was impossible." An article in Izvestiia in 
February 1942 attributed to a battalion commissar quoted all of 
this without clarifying that the victims were Jews. 26 The writer or 
his censor also omitted an explicit passage about "gathering the 
Jews" and the comment "Jewish looters were shot. Only a few arti- 
sans, who had been put to work in repair shops of the Wehrmacht, 
were left aside." Yet the removal of Jews was inconsistent, for the ar- 
ticle quoted accurately the following from another captured report, 
about the "pacification" of the Belarusian townlet of Starobin: "It 
was ordered to shoot all Jewish males without exception, which was 
carried out. . . . The auxiliary police carried out a number of execu- 
tions and arrests." The German report was signed by one Magill, but 
Izvestiia (and later Molotov) called him "von Magill." 27 

Krasny flot several times reported the murder of Jews in southern 
cities; Sovetskaia Ukraina described the shooting of the Jews of Marii- 
upol and Artemivsk in Ukraine's Donbas (Donets Basin); and Pravda 
wrote, "Almost the entire Jewish population of Minsk has been ex- 
terminated." 28 In contrast, a report about Dnipropetrovsk omitted 
the Jewish ancestry of the 16,000 people shot there on two days in 
September 1941. 29 That deceptive report paved the way for the 
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public proclamation of a "non-Jewish" line, Molotov's note of April 
1942, which called the killings indiscriminate and totally omitted 
Jews. 30 

Yet even after this statement there came reports on Soviet Jews 
that referred to them as Jews. According to TASS in June 1942, the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropic Organizations in London heard 
from a refugee that "the Hitlerites and their agents killed 25,000 
Latvian Jews in the first four days of the occupation of the Latvian 
SSR. The Hitlerite pogromists terrorized the population of the Jew- 
ish quarters and confiscated from them literally all their belongings. 
29,000 Jews have been herded in a ghetto in Riga, where they are liv- 
ing in horrifying conditions." 31 The Russian writer Mikhail Sholok- 
hov could be anti-Semitic— he said once that "Abram is doing busi- 
ness in Tashkent"— but "The Science of Hatred," a story with his 
rendition of the tale of a Siberian lieutenant in the Red Army, vividly 
depicted the shooting of Jewish prisoners of war. The possibly fic- 
tional Gerasimov related that immediately after he and his comrades 
were captured, they were lined up. Then the following happened: 

A German lieutenant asked in poor Russian if there were 
any commissars and commanders among us. Everyone was 
silent. Then he said again, "Commissars and officers, two 
steps forward." No one left the line. Walking by slowly, the 
lieutenant picked out about sixteen people who looked like 
Jews. He asked each one, "Jude?" and without waiting for a 
response, ordered them out of line. Among those selected were 
Jews, Armenians, and simply Russians with a dark complex- 
ion and black hair. Before our very eyes, all of them were 
taken aside and shot with submachine guns. 

The story was reprinted often, and it also appeared in twenty-one 
other languages. 32 

Reports on the June 1942 session of the Supreme Soviet provide 
further evidence of inconsistency about Jewish suffering, and in- 
deed reveal unwillingness among some officials to fully adopt Mo- 
lotov's line. Speakers from Belarus, Estonia, and Lithuania followed 
him in omitting Jews but singled out the threat to just one other 
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non- Russian nationality. The Russian-born Ponomarenko probably 
disliked Jews, for he had reported to Stalin in July 1941 that Jewish 
refugees were "seized by a deadly fear of Hitler, and don't fight but 
flee." Now he did not simply Belarusianize the victims of Nazi mur- 
der in "his" Soviet republic: they were the "sons and daughters of 
the Belarusian people. . . . Never in its entire national history have 
the Belarusian people been subjected to such a danger. At stake was 
and is the life and death of the entire people." 33 Johannes Vares, 
chairman of the Estonian Supreme Soviet, told his audience that 
"in Estonia the Hitlerites killed in a beastly fashion many thou- 
sands of peaceful citizens— women, children, and old people," but 
added, as if in conclusion, "The German fascists want to destroy 
the Estonian people, erase [them] from the face of the earth." His 
Lithuanian colleague Justas Paleckis declared that the Germans 
were "systematically carrying out the Germanization and extermi- 
nation of the Lithuanian people." His was the only speech not re- 
ported to get extensive or loud applause, probably because Paleckis 
asserted that throughout history, "no other people in the world has 
suffered so much from German invaders as the Lithuanian peo- 
ple." 34 In contrast, two other speakers reportedly mentioned the 
Jews. Vilis Lacis, a writer and the head of the government of Soviet 
Latvia, mentioned the mass murder of the Jews and "completely in- 
nocent people," and Leonid Korniiets, chairman of Soviet Ukraine's 
Council of People's Commissars, identified the nationalities who 
had been murdered in Ukrainian cities by the hundreds of thou- 
sands as "Ukrainians, Russians, Jews." 35 

Thus scrutiny of reports on Soviet Jews well into 1942 reveals two 
things: Stalin's involvement, beginning no later than January 1942, 
in stripping Nazi Germany's Jewish victims of their Jewishness, and 
a lingering inconsistency in application of this line, even among 
Soviet leaders, probably because there was no central directive spe- 
cifically dealing with the media portrayal of the Jews. Once, early in 
November 1942, a party bureaucrat named Arkin did tell Ehren- 
burg, "It's better not to say that the Germans are killing Jews," but 
there is no evidence that Georgii Aleksandrov and other high- 
ranking party officials issued such statements. 36 
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All the while the media took a different approach in discussing 
Jews in Europe who were not Soviet citizens. Although mentioned 
initially, they quickly disappeared from sight. On July 19, 1941, a brief 
notice referring to an interview by United Press with the former 
Chilean ambassador to Romania said, "In Romania, under pres- 
sure from the Germans mass persecutions of Jews are being carried 
out." The diplomat had "seen on gallows the bodies of citizens 
whose only crime was that they were Jews." 37 Sovetskaia Ukraina car- 
ried a play by Oleksandr Korniichuk in which a partisan read from 
a captured German diary about the burning alive of Jews in Rotter- 
dam. 38 This kind of publicity about non- Soviet Jews soon became 
exceptional. In the first year of the war with Germany, the Soviet 
media's treatment of Jews victimized elsewhere in Europe was con- 
sistent; these Jews merited little or no attention. 

Important reports from Poland made headlines in the United 
Kingdom and the United States and probably reached the Kremlin. 
In May 1942 the socialist Jewish Bund in Warsaw informed the 
London-based Polish government-in- exile that a transition toward 
the mass murder of all Jews was under way. In articles on June 25 
and 30 the British Daily Telegraph said that "more than 700,000 Pol- 
ish Jews have been slaughtered by the Germans in the greatest mas- 
sacres in the world's history," and headlined "More than 1,000,000 
Jews Killed in Europe," in what it called a campaign designed to 
"wipe the race from the European continent." The Bund report con- 
tained "the most gruesome details of mass killings even to the use 
of poison gas." The New York Times republished the articles (on June 
30 and July 2), the BBC paid attention, and so did the Polish under- 
ground paper Rzeczpospolita Polska (on July 2). 39 Until December 1942 
the Soviet media completely ignored all of this. They also neither 
mentioned nor used the references in the Polish underground Biule- 
tyn Informacyjny in April, June, July, and August 1942 about gassings 
in specific death camps (Chelmno, Belzec, and Treblinka-II). 40 Per- 
haps the bulletin did not reach Moscow at that stage; even if did, it 
seems unlikely it would have been used. 

Then, without any sign that this might be coming, on December 
18, 1942, all the major Soviet papers published a long, joint Allied 
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condemnation of the "extermination of the Jewish population of 
Europe." 41 The next day a long statement placed this extermination 
into its supposedly proper perspective. The text was attributed not 
to Molotov but to the "Information Bureau" of the People's Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs, a fictional entity never heard of before 
or since. Stalin evidently deemed it inappropriate for a Soviet leader 
to be personally associated with the statement. According to one 
Russian researcher, the draft of the document referred to the dan- 
gers of anti-Semitism; however that may be (the archival reference 
is incomplete), the final version did not do so. 42 The perspective in- 
stead was that of a larger planned assault on many peoples, not 
just the Jews: "Recently, throughout the territories of the countries 
of Europe occupied by the German-fascist invaders, a new intensi- 
fication of the Hitlerite regime of bloody massacre of the peaceful 
population has been observed." The "criminal Hitlerite rulers" had 
various reasons: they wanted to "drown in the blood of innocent 
people their animal fear of approaching doom and retribution," 
and they realized that they could not break the "will of the peoples 
of Europe for the restoration of their independence and freedom." 
Hence they now were "putting into practice a bestial plan for the 
physical extermination of a considerable part of the civilian popu- 
lation of German-occupied territories— absolutely innocent people 
of various nationalities, social positions, views and creeds, and of 
all ages." 

Only then did Jews specifically enter the stage, and in boldface: 
"In doing so, the Hitlerites and their associates are putting into 
practice at an accelerated rate their special plan for the total extermi- 
nation of the Jewish population in the occupied territory of Europe." But 
the specific "atrocities against the Jews" and (especially, so Moscow 
seemed to argue) the "fanatical propaganda of anti-Semitism" were 
smokescreens: Hitler and his associates wished to "divert the atten- 
tion of the German people from the disaster which is facing fascist 
Germany" and to "drown their own innumerable crimes against 
the peoples of Europe." Less authoritative comments focused on 
the Jews even less. One in Trud claimed that the "fascist 'philosophy' 
justifies the extermination of entire peoples, especially the Slavs." As 
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a result, "about three million Poles" were dead. 43 Thus, even in 
December 1942, there was an attempt to weaken the focus on Jews 
by converting their ordeal into the prototype for the universal threat 
of Nazism. 

However, this attempt should not obscure the appearance of the 
joint Allied document and other explicit articles, even though rele- 
gated to the fourth and final page of newspapers and to the very 
end of radio news broadcasts. On December 13 the media summa- 
rized two alarming foreign reports. One was a document received 
by President Roosevelt from American Jewish organizations: "Hitler 
has ordered the destruction of all the Jews in the occupied regions 
[of Europe]. Two million Jewish men, women, and children have al- 
ready been killed. Five million more are under threat of similar 
destruction." 44 

The other summary was explicitly based on a Polish government- 
in-exile note of December 10 that, according to TASS, mentioned 
Nazi Germany's "intention to exterminate the Polish people," as well 
as that "the German authorities aim with systematic deliberation at 
the total extermination of the Jewish population in Poland." "Over a 
third" of Poland's 3,130,000 Jews had died in the past three years. 
The Polish note, TASS wrote, included "details of Himmler's March 
1942 decree about the extermination of 50 percent of the total of Pol- 
ish Jews by the end of 1942." TASS did omit some important ele- 
ments. The original note referred to total extermination of "the Jew- 
ish population of Poland and of the many thousands of Jews whom 
the German authorities deported to Poland from Western and Cen- 
tral European countries and from the German Reich itself." Nor did 
TASS note that the trains were sent to "three localities: Tremblinka 
[sic], Belzec and Sobibor," thereby missing another opportunity to 
refer to such camps. 45 

A little later in December it was reported that a Swedish news- 
paper had demanded the opening of the Swedish border to Norwe- 
gian Jews, who otherwise would be shipped to their death in Po- 
land, and that Canadian officials had said that Nazi Germany had 
killed at least two-thirds of Europe's 6.5 million Jews. 46 
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Soviet Jewish Victims 

In the beginning of 1943 a paradoxical development came into fo- 
cus. Whereas Soviet Jewish victims were identified as Jews far less 
often than before, the Soviet Russian-language media often identi- 
fied Jewish victims in Poland and elsewhere beyond the Soviet Union 
as Jews. A good example of the neglect of Soviet Jews was a report 
about crimes committed in Rostov, published in March 1943 after 
Stalin's personal perusal; it spoke of citizens, not Jews. 47 Stalin twice 
publicly reconfirmed the trend that year, calling the victims of ex- 
termination "Soviet citizens" (on May 1) and "our peaceful people" 
(on November 6). 48 

The rare exceptions usually involved Soviet Jews from cities close 
to the advancing front line. In January 1943, less then two weeks 
before the Red Army retook the Russian town of Velikie Luki, TASS 
reported, "From the very first day of their arrival in the town the 
Germans started to shoot groups of inhabitants," and gave a very 
specific example: 

One night, they chased twenty-eight Jewish families to the 
town fortress and subjected them to excruciating torture. 
Then they forced the condemned to dig a pit. On order of 
the officers, the soldiers stripped the men and women naked 
and started beating them with birch branches. Those who 
resisted were beaten with rifle butts and stabbed with bayo- 
nets. The execution was monstrous. Goaded on by bayonets, 
the victims of the Hitlerite hangmen approached the pit one 
by one. There were terrible scenes. A mother saw her daugh- 
ter being shot, a son witnessed the execution of his father, a 
brother of his sister. 49 

Articles in the month of Kiev's recapture, November 1943, also men- 
tioned the Jews. Krasnaia zvezda said those murdered at Babi Yar 
had been "Jews, Communists, and the workers of a range of Soviet 
establishments." Izvestiia extensively quoted a witness, Dmitrii Or- 
lov, who began by mentioning the Jews and then supposedly shifted 
his focus to "the people." 50 
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Reports about recaptured Kharkiv more typically omitted Jews 
entirely. A favorable review of Oleksandr Dovzhenko's documentary 
The Battle for Our Soviet Ukraine, released in October 1943, two months 
after Kharkiv's recapture, quoted the voice-over accompanying 
footage of an unearthed mass grave: "Look, living ones, do not turn 
away from our terrible pits. . . . There is a great multitude of us in 
Ukraine. Do not forget us. Seek vengeance against Germany for our 
sufferings." Likewise Nikolai Tikhonov wrote not of Jews but of 
14,000 killed "Kharkivans." As for the regular Bureau reports, they 
had already stopped identifying victims as Jews in late 1941. This line 
continued, except in one November 1944 reference to Latvian forests 
as the setting for mass shootings of "peaceful Soviet inhabitants- 
Russians, Latvians, Belarusians, and Jews." 51 

The archival record of the Extraordinary State Commission was 
inconsistent in its treatment of Jewish victims, but the published 
commission reports set forth a pattern that would endure for years: 
ethnic distinctions among the victims were ruled out or obscured, 
and the extent of Jewish suffering and death was severely under- 
played. 52 There were few exceptions. The commission reported the 
following about the German military commander of the town of 
Sychevka in the Smolensk oblast: "On January 7, 1943, he chased 
together about 100 Jews— women, elderly, and children. First he beat 
them up, then he took them to the city outskirts and shot them." 
According to the report about the Stavropol krai, "the German oc- 
cupiers carried out with incredible hatred a bloody slaughter of the 
Jewish population of the city of Kislovodsk." Some 2,000 had been 
taken by train to Mineralnye Vody, walked to an antitank ditch, 
and shot. Also shot there were "thousands of Jews" from Essentuki 
and Piatigorsk. An exhumation supposedly conducted by Aleksei 
Tolstoi produced a body count of 6,300 "Soviet citizens." 53 

In "The Brown Drug," a long Pravda article of his own published 
on the same day as the state commission report, Tolstoi was outspo- 
ken: "In the North Caucasus, the Germans killed the entire Jewish 
population, most of whom had been evacuated there during the 
war from Leningrad, Odessa, Ukraine, and the Crimea." He added, 
"The Germans began preparing for the mass murder from the very 
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first days of the occupation." Quoting various survivors and wit- 
nesses, he told a horrific tale of shooting and the gas van murder of 
Jews and a limited number of Russians. He admitted his incompre- 
hension: "How could the German people fall so low that its army 
committed acts that humanity will remember for a thousand years 
with loathing and horror?" 54 Perhaps decisive in these reports about 
the North Caucasus was Tolstoi's standing with Stalin as a member 
of the state commission and as a writer similar to Ehrenburg in 
both his usefulness to propaganda and his popularity. Already one 
month into the war, he had written in Izvestiia that Hitler had won 
the support of the "petty bourgeois" through anti-Semitic agitation 
and desired to "exterminate the peoples that he does not need." 55 

From early 1944 on there appeared, apart from government re- 
ports about the death camps Majdanek and Auschwitz discussed 
below, eleven commission reports dealing, in whole or in part, with 
the killings of Jews. Five of these entirely failed to mention those 
Jews. The first omission concerned Nazi crimes in Kiev. On De- 
cember 25, 1943, the commission chairman Nikolai Shvernik asked 
Aleksandrov to approve the long draft report. It was returned only 
on February 8, 1944, six week weeks later. Editorial comments by 
Aleksandrov replaced the Jews— already mentioned only sparsely— 
with "citizens." The final version (approved by Khrushchev and oth- 
ers) read, "On September 29, 1941, the Hitlerite bandits chased thou- 
sands of peaceful Soviet citizens to the corner of Melnik [sic] and 
Dokterev [sic] Streets. They brought them to Babi Yar, took away 
all their valuables, and then shot them." 56 The reports about the 
Novgorod oblast, Karelia, the Odessa oblast, and Estonia also omit- 
ted Jews. The Soviet Estonian report, for example, described the 
hasty murders committed at the camp at Klooga just months be- 
fore, but provided no ethnographic detail about the 2,000 victims, 
most of whom were Jewish. 57 

But six other commission reports mentioned the Jews in some 
way. A March 1944 report on German orders with regard to war 
prisoners and Soviet citizens cited and included a facsimile of Rein- 
hard Heydrich's guidelines of October 1941 on the "exposure" of 
"the Soviet Russian intelligentsia and Jews, in so far as this concerns 
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professional revolutionaries or politicians, writers, editors, Comin- 
tern officials, and so on." 58 The report about the Rivne oblast 
quoted a witness of open-air shootings referring to "Soviet citizens- 
Ukrainians, Russians, Poles, Jews." The report on the Lviv oblast, 
released in December, described the suffering and death of the 
Jews— thus identified— of Lviv, partly in a statement by a French wit- 
ness. Immediately thereafter came this passage: "During the ghet- 
to's existence from September 7, 1941 to June 6, 1943, the Germans 
exterminated over 133,000 people, part of whom were shot in the 
ghetto itself, part in the Janowska camp, and the remainder sent for 
extermination to the German death camp in Belzec (Poland)." 59 

The report on Minsk described the SS camp in Maly Trastsianets 
(or Maly Trostinets) and failed to mention the Jews, but did men- 
tion the Jews in another context: "The Germans kept up to 100,000 
Jews in a special ghetto camp in the western part of the city of 
Minsk. . . . The assistant commandant of the ghetto camp, Gotten- 
bach, drank toasts to the annihilation of the Jews and forced the 
doomed people to sing and dance, and personally shot prisoners." 
The report on Lithuania was deceptive about the extent of Jewish 
suffering, but mentioned Jews with regard to the city of Kaunas, 
albeit last in a line of victims. Finally, the report on Latvia of April 
1945 omitted them in places but contained a section entitled "Mas- 
sacre of the Jewish Population of the Latvian SSRby the Germans" 
that could not have been more explicit: "From the very first days of the 
occupation, the Germans began to massacre the Jewish population 
of the Latvian republic." 60 

These commission reports notwithstanding, more typical of 
Russian-language media reports after 1942 concerning Soviet Jew- 
ish victims was the publication in Trud in October 1944 of a speech 
by Shvernik's successor as trade union leader, Vasilii Kuznetsov. 
Speaking to a British audience about the "special cruelty" of Ger- 
mans against people "merely because they were free Soviet citizens," 
he was quoted as stating: 

In every [Soviet] populated area, there are mass graves 
where there lie the burned corpses of hundreds and thou- 
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sands of completely innocent Soviet citizens who were tor- 
mented and killed. In every village you can see terrible places 
of torture and death, from whence no one sent there ever re- 
turned alive. Ukraine and Belarus, Moldavia, and other 
places where the Hitlerite cutthroats spent time were flooded 
with blood of completely innocent women, children, and el- 
derly. Millions and millions of Soviet citizens fell victim to 
the Hitlerite terror. 

In Kiev they had murdered almost 200,000 and in and around 
Minsk almost 300,000, Kuznetsov said. He did not mention Jews. 61 
Thus some state commission reports referred to Soviet Jews, and 
the Russian papers published some other explicit articles. But the 
general trend of reports about Soviet Jews after 1942 was omission 
of the words "Jews" and "Jewish." 



The Murder of Jews in Poland 

In 1943 and 1944 a lack of media attention to Soviet Jews coexisted 
with increasing publicity about non-Soviet Jews. To begin with, 
TASS issued without comment a two-sentence item on March 12, 
1943: "As Reuters agency reports, the English minister of foreign af- 
fairs, [Anthony] Eden, has told the House of Commons that to 
judge from available reports, the mass murders of Jews in Poland 
are not abating. Eden added that a large number of people belong- 
ing to the Polish and Yugoslav nationality are also being subjected 
to mass extermination." 62 

The Katyn affair sparked a small increase in Soviet media atten- 
tion to the Jews, to hammer home the Germans' atrocities. The Jews 
were being deported to "certain death" in Poland and Bulgaria, and 
"this organized destruction of the Jews is calling forth indignation 
among the Bulgarian people." An editorial in Pravda on April 19 ex- 
pressing anger against "Hitler's Polish accomplices" who wanted to 
investigate Katyn spoke of atrocities against "the defenseless peace- 
ful population, especially Jews." Aware of "the enormous anger of 
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all progressive humanity" about these atrocities, the "Hitlerites" 
were "trying with all their might to turn gullible and naive people 
against the Jews. For this purpose the Hitlerites invent some mythi- 
cal Jewish 'commissars,' who allegedly participated in the killing of 
10,000 Polish officers." It was analogous, Pravda said, to the Nazi 
lies in 1941 about NKVD victims in Lviv A separate TASS item 
made it known to the world— Soviet citizens knew it already— that 
the editorial reflected the opinion of the Soviet leadership. 63 

Pravda also carried an explicit article about the Jews of Europe. I. 
Sergeeva reported on April 21 that according to Jan Masaryk, the 
Czech foreign minister-in-exile, Germany had officially admitted 
to the disappearance of 1,600,000 Polish Jews. She commented, 
"The German barbarians see their task as to completely extermi- 
nate the entire Jewish population of not only Poland but also the 
other European countries." Sergeeva quoted at length from an un- 
derground Polish radio report about Treblinka, thus making what 
was most likely the first published Soviet reference to the camp. Ef- 
ficient killing of "people" with "steam" was taking place there, she 
said. Yet she concluded by calling the people killed in Poland Slavs, 
as if there were no more Jews to kill. This went on "day in day out, 
according to a plan, with premeditated intent, fully in accord with 
the misanthropic theories about the extermination of the Slavic 
peoples." 64 This proclamation— that Europe's Jews and Slavs were 
all suffering from the same extermination— may have been the au- 
thor's sincere if mistaken opinion. 

Already a few times in 1941 the Soviet media had reported starva- 
tion and other cruelties imposed on Warsaw's Jews. 65 Late in May 
1943 Pravda said that "the Hitlerites had decided to erase the [War- 
saw] ghetto from the face of the earth and to kill the hundreds of 
thousands of people who are on the inside." But they had been meet- 
ing fierce resistance for a month: "The surrounded people of the 
ghetto are fighting with great bitterness; they lack arms, and they 
take up stones; they blow up buildings that German gendarmes 
enter; they have turned the ghetto into a fortress. Many German 
gendarmes and Gestapo men have already found their death in its 
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siege. The Polish population is helping the Jews in the fight against 
the common enemy." 66 

The media attention in April and May 1943 to the Jews in Poland 
probably came about mainly because Stalin believed— and with 
reason— that the Western Allies would not question the morality of 
the anti-Nazi alliance. He tried to alienate them from the Polish 
government-in-exile by allying it with anti-Semites. 67 This is also 
clear from the case of Vinnytsia, a revelation that was similar to 
Katyn's but lacked a recognized government-in-exile to embarrass. 
A public Nazi investigation of and propaganda campaign about the 
NKVD mass graves in that Ukrainian city began in late May 1943, 
accompanied by another wave of anti-Semitic propaganda. But only 
in August 1943 did the Bureau deign to respond to "the next provo- 
cation from the fascist cannibals." 68 

On July 24, 1944, the Red Army for the first time liberated a Nazi 
death camp, Majdanek near Lublin. It had been mentioned in pass- 
ing at least once before: "In the concentration camp in Majdanek, at 
least 200 people die every day," a review of the foreign press in Trud 
had reported in January, adding that prisoners were being "killed in 
gas chambers." 69 Vasilii Grossman was available, but although he 
provided, on August 6, the first published reference to Sobibor— as 
part of a report on both the "massive mechanized murder of the 
Jewish population of Poland" and the "concerted, gradual extermi- 
nation of the Poles"— he was replaced at Majdanek by the non-Jewish 
Konstantin Simonov. 70 

His article "Extermination Camp," serialized in Krasnaia zvezda on 
August 10, 11, and 12 and read on the radio on three evenings at 8:40, 
defined the camp as Europe's largest death factory. The name "Maj- 
danek" was absent; Simonov followed official Nazi usage in naming 
the camp after Lublin, as Majdanek denoted the suburb. According 
to the writer, in the spring of 1942 large numbers of Jewish prisoners 
began arriving, first from Lublin and nearby ghettos, then from 
Czechoslovakia, Oswiecim (Auschwitz), and Warsaw. When discuss- 
ing the mass shootings of November 3, 1943, however, he did not 
mention that all 18,000 victims (an accurate figure) were Jews. (See 
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also the statement "We know of such places as Sobibor and Belzec, 
where trains brought people condemned to death along a narrow- 
gauge track to an empty field located in a remote corner, where they 
were shot and burned.") In summing up, Simonov did mention the 
Jews, noting that most of the Majdanek dead were Poles, followed 
by Russians and Ukrainians and an equally large group of Jews 
from throughout Europe. Today's estimate is that 20,000 non-Jews, 
mostly Poles, Russians, Ukrainians, and Belarusians, and many 
more Jews— 60,000— were murdered in the camp. 71 Overall, how- 
ever, the description was remarkably accurate for its time, especially 
when compared with other Soviet reports. 

The long eyewitness accounts in other papers, accompanied by 
vivid photographs, mentioned the Jews only in passing. Evgenii 
Krieger in Izvestiia called Majdanek a death factory and noted that 
the term "distinguishes it from all other German camps for prison- 
ers of war and prisoners that we saw up to now in three years of war." 
The people were gassed and killed "without distinction of national- 
ity, religion, conviction, sex, and age." During 1943 these were "Rus- 
sians, French, Serbs, Dutchmen, Jews, Poles, Ukrainians, Greeks," 
and more. 72 

Pravda's, correspondent Boris Gorbatov had more questions than 
answers about the reason for the camp, but he knew that "only Ger- 
mans are capable of this." Hitler evidently aspired to "exterminate 
everything humane in occupied Europe." The survivors he quoted 
had also been in Dachau, Buchenwald, even Auschwitz, but they 
called Majdanek the worst. There were ample details about the gas- 
sings, the sorting of victims' clothes and shoes, and the sadistic 
tortures. One man from Lublin, Gorbatov reported, had seen an SS 
man with a baby face crush a young Jewish man with a sixty- 
kilogram pipe. Gorbatov mentioned among the victims Jews from 
Warsaw and Lublin. His manuscript named seventeen nationalities 
incarcerated in Majdanek, including Russians and Germans, but 
excluding, for some reason, Jews, Ukrainians, and Belarusians. 
When Shcherbakov received the text from Pravda's editor in chief, 
Petr Pospelov, for review, he added them to the list (and struck out 
the Turks and Chinese). Thus the publication mentioned the Jews 
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third, after Poles and Russians. 73 This archival find shows that even 
as late as August 1944 there was no top-level decision to fully omit 
Jews from media reports about the victims of the Nazis. 

Other Soviet publications about Majdanek support this conclu- 
sion. When a Polish-Soviet commission was founded to investigate 
the place, TASS completely omitted the Jews from its brief items 
about it, but Izvestiia did not remove them from the translated text of 
a Polish press communique. The commission report that appeared in 
September 1944 emphatically declared Majdanek a "place for the 
mass extermination of various nationalities of Europe," of whom 
only a minority were "Jews brought from various ghettos set up by 
the Gestapo in Poland and various cities of Western Europe" (and 
not, this implied, Soviet Jews). Through shooting and gassing, "about 
1.5 million" people were killed at Majdanek, including a "large mass 
ofjews." 74 

The long report also offered the first elaborate official Soviet 
statement since December 1942 about Nazi extermination in Eu- 
rope in general. The "Hitlerites" were using concentration camps in 
Poland— "in Lublin, Deblin, Oswiecim, Chelm, Sobibor, Biala Pod- 
liaska, Treblinka, and other places"— to murder "people it held to be 
undesirable, in the first place the intelligentsia of the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe, Soviet and Polish prisoners of war, and Jews." It had 
all begun with anti-Slavic plans: "The mass extermination of the 
civilian population of the countries of Europe, including Poland 
and the occupied oblasts of the USSR, constituted a policy of Hit- 
lerite Germany that derived from plans for the enslavement and 
extermination of the leading and active part of the Slavic peoples." 
The placement in Poland of these "extermination camps" had been 
meant to conceal the crimes. Only then did the authors say, as if 
this was secondary, "These camps, including the 'extermination 
camp' in Majdanek, were also the place for the total annihilation of 
the Jewish population." 75 

Editorials in Pravda, Izvestiia, and Trud also added "and Jews" to 
the list of Majdanek's victims. 76 The point here, however, is that de- 
spite a transparent effort to de-emphasize the Jews murdered in 
Poland, they were not always omitted. A December 1944 report on a 
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trial in Lublin mentioned that 40,000 Warsaw Jews had been gassed 
in Majdanek in just three weeks. 77 

In Auschwitz-Birkenau, about one million Jews and 100,000 oth- 
ers, mainly Poles and Gypsies, were murdered. The first public So- 
viet report naming the place appeared on March 10, 1943, well after 
reports in the British, American, and underground Polish press. 
"Thousands of Polish patriots" had been sent to the camp in Os- 
wiecim, TASS reported. There were executions every day, and six 
"special ovens" disposed of the dead. 78 The press agency reported 
early the next month that almost three million men, women, and 
children had died from "hunger and epidemics" in camps in Po- 
land. Of these, tens of thousands of Poles— "blamed, as a rule, for 
being a member of the Polish nation"— perished in concentration 
camps such as Auschwitz. 79 Then, on April 14, possibly to focus on 
Jews in view of the Katyn affair, Pravda reported the news it said 
Reuters in London had received: "The Hitlerites have started to 'liq- 
uidate' the Jewish ghetto in Krakow by exterminating its popula- 
tion. Agents killed over 1,000 Jews within three days, and they are 
sending the rest on trucks to the concentration camp in Auschwitz, 
where they are put to death with gasses and electric current." 80 

The next year, reporting from Lublin on October 25, 1944, while 
giving escaped inmates as sources, TASS mentioned Auschwitz's 
Jewish victims again, probably for the first time since April 1943. 
"From all corners of Europe," the report went, "the Germans send 
tens of thousands of people of various nationalities— Czechs, French, 
Poles, Jews, and so on— to the camp of Auschwitz, with the aim of 
destruction. The Hitlerite cannibals also direct Soviet POWs here." 
Although this suggested nothing particular about the treatment of 
the Jews, the report added that the Nazis "scoff especially at Jews; 
during the 'check' they must kneel with their arms in the air for 
hours." 81 

In November 1944 the War Refugee Board at the Executive Office 
of the President in Washington, D.C., published a mimeographed 
report entitled German Extermination Camps— Auschwitz and Birke- 
nau. It included the testimonies of Rudolf Vrba and Alfred Wetzler, 
two Slovak Jews who had escaped earlier that year, and specifics 
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about the gas chambers and the numbers of Jews murdered in them 
since April 1942. The New York Times of November 26 quoted exten- 
sively from it. Three days later Pravda and other Soviet papers, cit- 
ing TASS from New York, also wrote about and quoted from the 
American official report, even on page 3 instead of 4. Little was left 
to the imagination: 

In the course of about two years, 1,700,000 Jews were killed 
with poison gas. ... At the moment, there are active in Birke- 
nau four crematoria, consisting of ovens, gas chambers, and 
auxiliary rooms. Every day, 6,000 corpses pass through the 
crematoria. At Birkenau, as at Majdanek, groups of prison- 
ers are locked in a hermetically sealed room. Thereafter gas 
is inserted through an opening in the ceiling. Then the corpses 
are taken to the crematorium and burned. At the opening of 
the first crematorium in March 1943, high-level guests from 
Berlin were present. The "program" consisted of the poison- 
ing and burning of 8,000 Jews from Krakow. 82 

There also appeared at least one item about the murder of non- 
Soviet Jews that did not mention Auschwitz. Reporting from 
Washington in July 1944, TASS implicitly dealt with the camp, 
however, quoting U.S. Secretary of State Cordell Hull: "Reliable re- 
ports from Hungary confirm the terrible news of the mass mur- 
der of the Jews by the Nazis and the Hungarian Quislings. The 
scale and form of these beastly crimes are enormous. The entire 
Jewish community in Hungary, numbering one million people, is 
threatened by extermination." 83 



The Last Months of the War 

The next year saw coverage shift yet again. On February 2, 1945, 
Pravda carried an emotional report from Auschwitz, which the Red 
Army had liberated five days earlier. The correspondent Boris Pole- 
voi mentioned the separation of deportees into those put to forced 
labor and those— "elderly, children, sick people"— immediately sent 
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to the gas chambers. But he attempted no explanation for the 
events, and the words "Jew" and "Jewish" were completely absent, as 
indeed were all ethnic markers. Editorials on the occasion of the 
official investigation into Auschwitz in May 1945 likewise did not 
identify any of Auschwitz's victims by ethnicity. They were simply 
"over four million people— Soviet citizens, citizens of Poland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Romania, Hungary, 
and other countries, including women, elderly people, and chil- 
dren." 84 (The figure of four million remained official at the former 
camp until 1990.) 

Even so, some voices still referred to the Jews. In January and Feb- 
ruary 1945 Ehrenburg wrote in Krasnaia zvezda that the Germans 
had killed the "entire Jewish population" of all of the towns they 
occupied, and that in Germany itself he saw people of various na- 
tionalities but no Jews, for "the Germans killed them all." On April 
11 he still could note, "In our country the Hitlerites killed not one, 
but millions of innocent Jews." 85 The state commission report on 
Latvia, with its lengthy discussion of the mass murder of the Jews, 
appeared that same month. 

Throughout the war Stalin and his associates heard from various 
sources that the Nazis were deliberately killing all the Jews they 
could get their hands on. Soviet propaganda often toned down this 
fact, and it is even possible to document Stalin's personal involve- 
ment in this undertaking. The main media hardly ever highlighted 
the Nazi killing campaign against the Jews and, from today's West- 
ern perspective, "buried" it. Most articles mentioning Jewish vic- 
tims were brief and located on page 3 or 4, and they rarely explained 
the importance of anti-Semitism in Nazi racism. 

Coverage of the mass murder of the Jews was pale compared to at 
least one non-Russian-language Soviet periodical. The Soviet 
Yiddish-language newspaper Eynikayt often wrote during the war 
about the Nazis' mass murder of Jews, Soviet and non-Soviet. For 
example, it carried an article by Grossman stating, "The Germans 
have exterminated a whole people in Ukraine— one million chil- 
dren, women, and old people, for the sole reason that they were 
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Jews." 86 The Soviet newspapers in Polish and German may also have 
been more explicit than the Soviet mainstream: Wolna Polska (Free 
Poland) published the call for help from the Warsaw ghetto insur- 
gents, and Freies Deutschland (Free Germany) described how, in No- 
vember 1941, Heinrich Himmler, dissatisfied with the number of 
Jews shot by the SS attached to Army Group Center, ordered his 
subordinate there to follow the practices of the SS at Army Group 
North. 87 

But burying the Holocaust in the mainstream Soviet media was 
rarely complete and consistent, let alone a conspiracy of silence or 
some other policy. Statements by Soviet Jews that passed the censor 
of Russian-language publications did say that all the Jews of Eu- 
rope were being killed. From early 1943 until early 1945 the media 
rarely identified Soviet Jewish victims as Jews, but those Jews re- 
mained visible in various pieces, published documents, and investi- 
gative reports. Moreover, by that time Europe's other Jews, generally 
killed later than the Soviet Jews, in a sense had replaced them. Jew- 
ish victims beyond the Soviet Union were often identified as such, 
for example in articles on Majdanek and Auschwitz. The media also 
mentioned the other death camps and the Jews murdered there, and 
bit by bit standard Russian transliterations of their names evolved. 

Comparison with wartime British and American journalism re- 
veals similarities. Like the main Soviet media, BBC domestic radio 
and American newspapers also tended to universalize the victims 
of Nazi crimes. Of the twenty- six front-page stories about the perse- 
cution and mass murder of European Jews in the New York Times 
from September 1939 until May 1945, only six identified them as the 
Nazis' primary victims. 88 But positioning hardly mattered in Soviet 
newspapers, as opposed to their Western counterparts: the back or 
penultimate page (and the end of radio broadcasts) was the stan- 
dard position for items about foreign countries. Many Soviet citi- 
zens realized that important issues were wholly or partly "buried," 
searched them out, and read and listened between the lines. 

The next question is how to explain the nature of the Soviet re- 
porting about Jewish victims. Some researchers consider the rela- 
tionship with the Allies to have been crucial: just to placate the 
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British and Americans, they believe, the Soviet media occasionally 
referred to the murder of the Jews. 89 This factor cannot fully ex- 
plain everything, but it probably did play its part during the Katyn 
affair, and one can speculate that Moscow referred to a report about 
Auschwitz by the U.S. presidential administration with the aim of 
bolstering the credibility of Soviet reports presented to the Allies. 90 
By the same token, the absence of a perceived foreign (and domestic) 
constituency probably produced the seemingly total silence about 
the mass murder of the Roma and Sinti. To the Kremlin, the Gyp- 
sies, subject to "the same massive extermination" as the Jews (as 
Stalin was told in 1943), were politically worthless. 

A large part of the tentative answer to the question should be 
anti-Semitism, both within the Central Committee and as a mind- 
set among Soviet citizens. Stalin disliked the Jews, but during the 
war he preferred to hide this. The antipathy of others has left a 
small but revealing trail in contemporary archival documents and 
postwar recollections. Already in May 1942 Ehrenburg wrote in his 
private notebook of "anti-Semitism among party bureaucrats." There 
was talk among party members that Jews were too prominent. In 
August 1942 a Central Committee official named Bolshakov pro- 
posed barring an actress from Sergei Eisenstein's forthcoming film 
Ivan the Terrible simply because of her "prominently" Semitic face. 
When some of Bolshakov's colleagues attempted to remove Alek- 
sandr Fadeev as president of the Writers' Union by listing "politi- 
cally dubious" employees of the newspaper literatura i iskusstvo, most 
on the list had Jewish names. 91 

Jews remained barred from diplomatic service, as they had been 
since 1939, and many Jewish journalists were dismissed from posi- 
tions during the war, such as Izvestiia's editor in chief, L. la. Rovin- 
skii. It is even likely that only the wartime shortage of qualified 
non-Jewish journalists precluded the dismissal of all of them. Da- 
vid Ortenberg was first ordered to use the more Russian-sounding 
pseudonym Vadimov (an order he and other editors of Jewish de- 
scent had first received in the mid-i930s), but in late July 1943 
Shcherbakov told him out of the blue, "The CC has decided to ap- 
point [Nikolai] Talenskii as editor of Krasnaia zvezda. What is your 
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opinion of him?" Thus Ortenberg knew that he was dismissed. 
Neither then nor later was he given a reason but he wisely did not 
belabor the point— the threat of arrest loomed over him no less than 
over other citizens. 92 

Unpublished words were spoken at the Second Plenary Meeting 
of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee about anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet hinterland. Ehrenburg even called fighting anti-Semitism 
the body's "main" task. In June 1943 the Bureau official blamed for 
allowing Ehrenburg to speak out was replaced by N. I. Kondakov, a 
bully who soon reported to Shcherbakov about the committee's "na- 
tionalistic line." He also warned Ehrenburg that year that it was 
"bragging" to mention the heroism of Jewish soldiers. 93 It was in line 
with this attitude that the January 1943 issue of the party monthly 
Bolshevik relegated the Jews to insignificance. Jewish soldiers had not 
been refused awards (on the contrary), but here the chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR gave the specific 
number of military awards received only for Russians, Ukrainians, 
and Belarusians. Actually in fourth place, Jews were mentioned at 
the very end of a long, unspecified list of other nationalities. 94 

Higher up the party hierarchy, Kondakov's immediate superior, 
Aleksandrov, was an important exponent of Russian chauvinism. 
There are indications that he also disliked all Jews. As early as De- 
cember 1941 he referred in Pravda to the incitement against Jews in 
Germany but omitted that most of the "over 400,000 Germans" 
evicted from Germany were Jewish. In August 1942 he warned the 
Central Committee (Georgii Malenkov, Andrei Andreev, and 
Shcherbakov) that "non-Russians (in particular Jews)" dominated 
Russian cultural life and cultural journalism. In May 1944, when he 
warned Shcherbakov that many students at the Writer's Union's 
Literary Institute were "anti- Soviet," he identified the worst offend- 
ers as Jews. Earlier that year he had removed the Jews from the state 
commission report about Kiev; in 1947 he was to write to Politburo 
member Andrei Zhdanov, despite all the evidence to the contrary, 
that the Nazis had persecuted all Soviet peoples "equally" 95 

Shcherbakov's son recalled never once hearing at home "talk or 
jokes directed against any particular nationality," but a Russian 
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historian has called Shcherbakov the "most ardent opponent of the 
'over-emphasizing' of the Jewish theme in the propaganda," and even 
explained, unconvincingly, the long references to Jews in the commis- 
sion reports on Lviv and Latvia as being enabled by Shcherbakov's 
illness. 96 The head of the Soviet Information Bureau did not reveal 
what he thought, but certainly carried out anti-Semitic policies. He 
told Ortenberg in the late spring of 1943 that there were too many 
Jews at Krasnaia zvezda. Ortenberg responded that he was the only 
Jew there and named eight Jewish correspondents who had died at 
the front. As noted, Shcherbakov dismissed the editor in chief later 
that year. On the other hand, two Americans assert that at a party 
meeting in Moscow later that year, he demanded an end to anti- 
Jewish purges. 97 

In January 1944 the World Jewish Congress asked for another 
public Soviet statement against the mass murder. Solomon Lo- 
zovskii, deputy leader of the Bureau and deputy foreign commissar, 
believed such words would be counterproductive for the Jews. The 
Germans would "respond by killing every single Jew in Europe," he 
wrote. Shcherbakov wrote in the margin to Lozovskii's note that 
this view was mistaken, but did not elaborate. His only motivation 
to decline the request was "We already have declared enough in 
both word and deed." 98 Most relevant here is that, as revealed above, 
later that year he added Jews to Gorbatov's article about Majdanek, 
which at the very least shows that his actions were not consistently 
anti-Semitic. 

In the Soviet hinterland almost immediately after the start of the 
war with Germany one could hear anti-Semitic comments and epi- 
thets. They spread and grew in intensity, due to both the difficult 
living conditions and Nazi propaganda. Soviet Jewish refugees, 
among whom were officials who drove up market prices, aroused 
antipathy, as did Polish Jewish refugees (some of whom also recalled 
kindness), partly because they looked different and were unfamiliar 
with Soviet life. 99 

It seems that early in the war with Germany many non-Jews in 
unoccupied Soviet regions somehow fell under the influence of 
Nazi propaganda, believing the invader was not killing everyone 
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(as a Communist Party report put it), along with verbal threats to 
Communists, at many Moscow factories in early September 1941. 
Evidence for the perception that only Jews were threatened, often 
with verbal approval of the idea, also exists for places such as Ros- 
tov in August 1941 and August 1944, front-line villages in the fall of 
1942, and a village in the Kyrgyz SSR in 1943. 10 ° 

In various places there were accusations that Jews were shirking 
their duty to fight, often accompanied by physical attacks on them, 
for instance in Stalingrad as early as 1941 ("You damned Yids, the 
time of reckoning will come in the end!"), in Moscow in October 
1941, and in the Uzbek and Kazakh Soviet Republics in August 
1942. 101 Demobilized wounded soldiers were key promoters of anti- 
Semitism, but they were not alone. Leningraders also made anti- 
Jewish remarks, and Dovzhenko and apparently many other mem- 
bers of Soviet Ukraine's Writer's Union resented that it was headed 
by the Jewish Ukrainian novelist Natan Rybak. 102 

It seems likely that Stalin concluded that many of his subjects 
reacted positively to Nazi anti-Semitic propaganda about "Judeo- 
Bolshevism" and the Nazi killing of Jews. If the director of the 
Tropical Institute ordered Jews dismissed from the editorial board 
of a journal while saying that "Hitler is throwing leaflets and points 
out that Jews are all over the USSR," the Soviet leader must have 
been all the more aware of the appeal to many Soviet citizens of the 
anti-Semitic nature of Nazi propaganda and actions. Therefore by 
early 1942 he probably thought that the risk was smallest if the me- 
dia reduced the focus on Jewish victims. 103 This again reminds one 
of British and American journalists: many feared that reports on 
Jews would foment or strengthen anti-Semitism— a fear shared by 
many British and American Jews. 104 

Stalin was aware that many of his associates and subjects were 
anti-Semitic, and he assumed that telling the country about the 
Nazi policy to exterminate the Jews would hurt the war effort. That 
was why after 1941 he himself did not say openly what he knew as a 
fact, namely that all Jews were targeted for immediate extermina- 
tion. Yet, as noted, the media did not follow any particular policy of 
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reporting on what today is known as the Holocaust because the 
leadership— meaning, ultimately, Stalin— did not choose one. Key fac- 
tors in the indecision were the Communist ideology (which wanted 
Jews to assimilate in the long run but did not preclude wartime Jew- 
ish references to "the Jewish people") 105 and the continued desire for 
military and other support from the Allies, in particular the United 
States. Had Stalin informed his inner circle that he wanted media 
silence about the Jews, then many would have rushed to implement 
a decision they had favored all along. 

The key point, however, is that despite the media's tendency to 
bury the knowledge that the Jews were targeted for total mass mur- 
der, Soviet readers and radio listeners who wanted to know were able 
to find references to that Nazi campaign. And some anecdotal evi- 
dence suggests that they found them. During the Battle of Kursk in 
1943 a refugee from Poland visited a neighbor in a town in the Kyr- 
gyz SSR for a chat. The man looked up from his newspaper and 
cried out, "You see what Hitler is doing to the Jews!" (He was pleased: 
his eyes were "shining with delight.") But it seems even more likely 
that, just as in the world at large, the full dimensions of the Holo- 
caust remained beyond the imagination, even among Jewish refu- 
gees in the Soviet hinterland. 106 



7 



Hatred with All the Might of the Soul 



l_Vuring the Second World War domestic broadcasts by the BBC 
blurred the distinction between Germans and Nazis, and the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information gave the impression that everything 
German always would be abhorrent. American radio dehumanized 
the Japanese. 1 Various studies of this phenomenon exist, but even 
today many Britons and Americans find it difficult to acknowledge 
that in a past war their countries emitted hate speech— language 
encouraging or inciting racial hatred, discrimination, or violence. 2 
Today's Russia is even more reluctant. For lack of interest, courage, 
or both, its historians do not study Soviet hate propaganda in depth. 
They call it "justified and objectively necessary" and underplay its 
anti- German nature. "For all its bitterness and excesses," a biogra- 
pher of Ilia Ehrenburg writes, the hatred incited was mainly against 
the "fascist conquerors." Another approach is to state that the slo- 
gan "Kill the German" was necessary and yet not so much created 
as reflected a sentiment, vaguely identified as "hatred for the enemy," 
which may mean— it is not spelled out— that the media successfully 
registered popular anti-German sentiment and then magnified and 
directed it. 3 It generally takes a foreign historian to write that the 
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propaganda "debased the enemy to such an extent that he was 
scarcely human," played an "active part" in shaping Red Army men's 
perceptions and conduct, and thus helped bring about mass atroci- 
ties such as serial rape of German girls and women. 4 

As noted in prior chapters, one goal of Soviet war propaganda 
was to strengthen or, unofficially, to create resolve for opposing the 
German armed forces and their allies, primarily for fighting at 
the front, but also for disciplined and selfless labor. Moscow came 
to believe that hate propaganda had a role to play here. This propa- 
ganda was remarkably self-reflective about its own importance. The 
purpose of this chapter is to present an overview of its object, trends, 
and scope, and to offer some observations about its impact. 



The First Year 

According to some sources, in 1939 and early 1940, the first period of 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, Soviet citizens sympathized with the 
Germans and were pleased with their military successes. 5 The na- 
ture of this sympathy is still unclear. There is insufficient evidence 
for the statement that propaganda "succeeded in convincing many 
Soviet citizens that ordinary Germans, unlike their capitalist and 
episodically warmongering leaders, were friendly to the workers' 
state." It seems more likely that peasants in particular considered 
the Germans potential liberators from Stalin's state. Even many Jews 
may have thought along these lines. In Kharkiv just before the Ger- 
man occupation, none of the local Jews believed reports about 
German cruelties, a non-Jewish emigre wrote. An elderly, intelligent 
woman named Sara Borisovna said the Germans were civilized, 
and even if unfriendly their arrival would improve life. Similar evi- 
dence exists for Jews in other cities. 6 

During the pact with Nazi Germany, the Soviet media had been 
far from anti-German; newsreels showed friendly visits by Khrush- 
chev to Krakow and by Molotov to Berlin. 7 But to make a radical 
switch, turning friend into foe, had many Soviet precedents, and 
probably surprised less than the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact had. 
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And this time the switch began gradually. On July 3, 1941, Stalin 
defined the invader as germanskii fashizm. This Germanic or German 
fascism— the propaganda did not acknowledge a difference with the 
adjective nemetskii— wanted to "Germanize" the Soviet peoples, by 
which Stalin seemed to mean enslavement by "German princes 
and barons." But happily, unlike their leaders the German people 
were supporting the Soviet Union. This was in line with Molotov's 
radio statement that "this war was not foisted on us by the German 
people— not by the German workers, peasants, and intelligentsia," 
but by the "clique of bloodthirsty fascist rulers." 8 This generous 
view began to fade only in November, when Stalin explicitly denied 
that the "Hitlerite" regime was nationalist. While this had been the 
case in the past, when Germany annexed Austria, the regime had 
lost this trait as soon as it began attacking "foreign countries." Be- 
cause of this dogmatic statement, modified only in the final months 
of the war, nothing in Soviet propaganda could denounce German 
nationalism. Still, in a radical formulation of the required Soviet re- 
sponse, Stalin referred to "the Germans": 

All right, if the Germans want to have a war of extermina- 
tion, they shall have one. From now on, our task, the task of 
the peoples of the USSR, the task of the fighters, command- 
ers, and political workers of our army and our fleet will be 
to exterminate all Germans, to a man, who forced their way 
into our motherland as occupiers. Absolutely no mercy for 
the German occupiers! Death to the German occupiers! 9 

His audience reportedly burst into "stormy applause" and shouted 
"That's right!" and "Hurrah!" The listeners were not in a position to 
question Stalin's confusing description of Nazi aims— "destruction 
of the great Russian nation [natsiia]," to "evict and exterminate the 
Slavic peoples," and to wage a "war of extermination with the peo- 
ples of the USSR"— or the paradox that the "Hitlerite" regime pur- 
suing this mass murder was nothing new, but "essentially ... a copy 
of the reactionary regime that existed in Russia under tsarism." 

Stalin attributed exterminatory designs to "the Germans," but 
neither then nor later did he order the killing of all or even most of 
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them; only those Germans who had crossed the 1941 Soviet border 
as "occupiers" should be exterminated. Thus on Red Army Day, 
February 23, 1942, Stalin responded to what he called foreign claims 
that the Soviet people and the Red Army wanted to "exterminate 
the German people": "History teaches us that Hitlerites come and 
go, but the Germanic people and the Germanic state remain." This 
ruled out the abolition of German statehood. (And even for the Nazi 
leaders there were two possible fates: destruction or "eviction.") The 
Soviet war aim was merely to liberate the Soviet territories. Then he 
made what was to remain his only public allowance for German 
prisoners: "If they surrender, the Red Army takes German soldiers 
and officers captive and keeps them alive." 10 

Likewise in May 1942 Stalin was ruthless about the German oc- 
cupiers but remarkably generous about the German people: "We 
can and must continue to beat the German-fascist invaders until 
their total extermination," he said. Referring to "Hitlerite scoun- 
drels," "German fascists," "German-fascist oppressors," "German op- 
pressors," and "German occupiers," this time he scrupulously avoided 
saying "Germans" or "German people" except to give good news: that 
"the German people realize with growing clarity" that their "only 
way out" was Germany's liberation from "the adventurist Hitler- 
Goring clique." 11 No Allied leader at the time talked in this way. 

The propaganda reflected Stalin's approach. For many months 
the media offered articles by or about "good" Germans. The first 
Soviet photograph of a German prisoner appeared in Pravda on 
June 27, 1941; he was a defector named Alfred Liskow, and he was 
quoted as calling upon the Germans to overthrow "fascism." The 
next day his meeting with "Kievan workers" was reported. TASS 
quoted a Swiss journalist's claim that the overwhelming majority 
in Germany and Austria was pro-Soviet. When two German writers 
and refugees spoke at the first All- Slavic Meeting in Moscow in Au- 
gust 1941, the media translated their speeches, which asserted that 
the "best elements of the German people" did not hold racist views 
and that "many tens of thousands of the best representatives of the 
German people" were languishing in Nazi captivity. "Hitler is not 
the German people! And the day shall come when the German 
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people shall wash away the brown shame!" The press also published 
speeches at Moscow meetings by Communist emigres and a call by 
the German Communist Party that spoke of the need to liberate the 
German people. 12 

The tendency coincided with sparse media treatment of the So- 
viet Union's own citizens of German descent. In mid-July 1941 there 
appeared a declaration of loyalty by the largest group of Soviet citi- 
zens of German origin, adopted by a meeting of Volga Germans 
and calling upon "Germany's farmers" to remove the "gang of Hit- 
lerite murderers." The Soviet Information Bureau reported that 
thousands of Volga Germans volunteered for army service. 13 But 
they were not heard from again, and on August 28 the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet decreed "On Resettling the Germans Living 
in the Volga Region." It referred to "scores and thousands of agents 
and spies among ethnic Germans residing in the Volga region, who 
are to carry out explosions in districts populated by the Volga Ger- 
mans following a signal delivered from Germany." None of the Volga 
Germans had informed the Soviet authorities. In order to prevent 
"bloodshed," all of them would be "resettled" to "other regions." 
The deportation decree appeared on August 30 both in Nachrich- 
ten, the German-language paper for the Volga German ASSR, and 
in the central Russian-language periodical Bolshevik, though not in 
central newspapers (and the decision to abolish the ASSR was not 
mentioned anywhere). 14 

No other Soviet deportation of alleged aliens, including Ger- 
mans from Leningrad, Ukraine, and the Caucasus, was ever to ap- 
pear in the wartime Soviet media, and neither did the decisions to 
turn ethnic German residents east of the Urals into "special set- 
tlers" and to move ethnic German Red Army members to NKVD 
labor battalions. Efforts were made to keep this all secret. 15 Unlike the 
Volga Germans, the other Soviet Germans thus became neither loyal 
nor disloyal but simply disappeared from view. Being of German an- 
cestry had become incompatible with being Soviet. Not all these 
people needed to be dead, but all of them had become foreigners. 

"N. Petrov" warned in Izvestiia in mid-August 1941 that "far from 
all" Soviet citizens fully realized the danger facing them. Presenting 
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a desired situation as a given, the author also claimed that among 
all honest citizens, "holy" hatred for "the enemy" was growing. In 
another article in late September 1941 Petrov was specific: "Every 
Soviet citizen who has just a drop of hot blood must burn with a 
fierce hatred for the oppressors of man's cultural freedom. Our feel- 
ing of hatred must rise to the level of supreme people's heroism." 
After the war the head of state, Mikhail Kalinin, was declared to be 
the author of the articles. 16 But during the war Stalin evidently con- 
sidered it undignified for Soviet leaders to incite hated. 

After November 1941 incitement against Germany intensified. 
Agitprop's leader, Aleksandrov, wrote in Pravda that Germany's for- 
mer admirers now were its mortal enemies and that the Germans 
had become a "nation to which thousands and thousands of curses 
are sent from all corners of the earth." In instructing the raion 
newspapers in early 1942 to warn against the threat of extermina- 
tion and slavery, Agitprop referred to "German scoundrels." 17 One 
gets the sense that had Stalin lashed out against "the Germans," 
Aleksandrov would have applauded him sincerely. Germany's rulers 
had managed to "turn the German youth into robbers and pillag- 
ers," Trud noted. There also came criticism of the German popula- 
tion in Germany. The satirical journal Krokodil, for example, re- 
proached German women for wearing clothes "robbed or stripped 
from the bodies of murdered people." 18 

German spokespersons joined in the new trend. In January 1942 
German emigres in the Soviet Union issued an accusatory state- 
ment. Germans in Germany did not believe the news about the 
crimes committed at the Eastern Front against "Russian workers 
and peasants." Should they fail to rise up, they would be to blame— 
and "woe to Germany if Hitler shall be defeated without our peo- 
ple's participation." Pravda carried a full translation. Two months 
later TASS publicized a statement by the U.S.-based emigres Hein- 
rich Mann, Leon Feuchtwanger, and Bertolt Brecht in which they 
reproached the Germans for tolerating the Nazis. 19 

Allegedly responding to Molotov's January 1942 statement on 
Nazi crimes, the "first conference of imprisoned young officers of 
the German army" of "late February 1942" spoke up to confirm its 
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veracity. Pravda printed a facsimile and Russian translation of their 
appeal to the German army and people. German "officers and sol- 
diers" misbehaved because Hitler's state system and the army su- 
preme command "consciously let loose the lowest instincts" and 
"poisoned us with boundless and beastly hatred toward the 
freedom-loving and democratic great Soviet people." The Pravda re- 
port also quoted from speeches— even including one by an NCO of 
an SS infantry regiment— condemning the "Hitlerite army" and the 
natsisty, or Nazis, a term otherwise rare in Soviet usage. Other open 
letters (including partial facsimiles of the German originals) by 
German and Austrian prisoners provided details about the treat- 
ment of the Soviet POWs and the occupied Soviet regions. 20 



The Shift in May 1942 

In February 1942 Stalin disputed what he called foreign claims that 
"Soviet people hate the Germans precisely as Germans." Thanks to 
the way its members had been educated, the Red Army did not feel a 
"hatred for everything German," and it was "free of the feeling of 
racial hatred," all manifestations of which, he added, were illegal in 
the USSR. 21 He did not say whether the army and society felt any 
other kind of hatred, and whether that might be useful. That hap- 
pened the following May. While not revealing then (or on any other 
occasion) whether he himself hated the "German-fascist invaders," 
he reported that the men and women of the Red Army had learned 
to "really hate" them. The soldiers now "understood that one can- 
not beat an enemy without having learned to hate him with all the 
might of the soul." This last sentence, taken from Aleksei Tolstoi 
(who spoke them behind closed doors in August 1941), became Sta- 
lin's firm conviction, which was why Pravda's editorial belabored 
the point: "Our country is going through a great school of patriotic 
hatred." As to its source, the paper focused not on enemy criminal- 
ity (in marked contrast to later propaganda), but on love: "Burning, 
holy hatred for the mean enemy arises from passionate, selfless love 
of the Soviet motherland, one's family, one's people, one's dear 
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ones." In turn hatred was producing invincible strength and hero- 
ism. 22 In short, it was official that a positive emotion— love— was the 
wellspring of everything else. 

During the Red Army's disasters in the weeks that followed, the 
demand for hatred became more prominent and more anti-German. 
Stalin personally approved a review of a book about Aleksandr Su- 
vorov that called the tsarist general "an enemy of the Germans." 23 
Pravda's editorial on June 6 simply ordered all citizens to feel noth- 
ing but hate. A Soviet patriot was "a person who everywhere, even 
in the most distant hinterland, sees the hated enemy before him, 
senses his terrible breath— and kills him." An editorial on July 11 ap- 
pealed to all citizens to defend "our motherland" from the "fascist 
dogs" who were "frantically trying to break through to the life- 
giving centers of the country." Now, within weeks, patriotism, love, 
and even faith lost much of their prestige, for the war became a 
struggle "not for life, but to the death." The Red Army was staunch 
because above all it hated the Germans. Civilians should follow the 
example: "And in the entire Soviet hinterland may holy hatred for 
the enemy become our main, only feeling. This hatred combines a 
burning love of the motherland, anxiety for our families and chil- 
dren, and an unshakable will for victory. May hatred for the enemy 
become such a force as to lift mountains, work wonders of labor at 
the bench and in the field." 24 

Special prominence was gained by a literary work published in 
Pravda on the first anniversary of the German invasion: Mikhail 
Sholokhov's "The Science of Hatred." 25 Lieutenant Gerasimov, thirty- 
two, is telling the narrator about a recent battle when some Ger- 
man prisoners come into view and his calm face is "instantly trans- 
formed: his swarthy cheeks grew pale, the swellings under his cheek 
bones were drawn inward, and his eyes, that were fixed in front of 
him, flamed up with such inextinguishable, ferocious hatred that I 
involuntarily turned away from his gaze." A party member from Si- 
beria, Gerasimov explains that he used to wonder how such an "in- 
dustrious and talented people" could tolerate the Hitlerite regime, 
"but that was, after all, their own affair." Before he even arrived at 
the front he "began to feel a quiet hatred for the Germans." But he 
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never expected the "German army" to be such "shameless scum." In 
Ukraine he saw burned villages, hundreds of murdered women, 
children, and old people, the mutilated bodies of war prisoners, and 
raped and savagely murdered women, girls, and adolescents. "You 
understand that we went wild when we saw all that the Germans 
had done. What else could one expect? We all understood that we 
were not dealing with people but with canine degenerates with 
some satanic lust for blood." In September 1941 Gerasimov lost con- 
sciousness and was taken prisoner. He saw how prisoners were shot 
for being Jewish or for failing to keep up during a long march. His 
German guards were "inveterate scoundrels." Gerasimov killed one, 
joined the partisans, and was taken across the front line. War sharp- 
ens feelings, he tells the narrator: 

It might seem that love and hatred cannot be put side by 
side; you know that they say, "you cannot harness a horse 
with a deer." But with us they are harnessed together and 
they pull together wonderfully. I deeply hate the Germans 
for all they have done to my motherland and to me person- 
ally, and at the same time, I love my people with all my heart 
and don't want them to suffer under the German yoke. It is 
this which forces me, indeed all of us, to fight so fiercely— 
and these very feelings, united in action, will lead us to 
victory. 

Hate speech typically dehumanizes. Nazi propaganda went fur- 
thest in this, but the Soviet portrayal of the German occupiers, par- 
ticularly on posters but also in texts, certainly participated. Adher- 
ence to the Communist ideology precluded calling enemies poison, 
rats, or maggots. "Poison" was used as a metaphor for the "fascist" 
ideology, not for humans. But while texts rarely equated humans 
with rodents or insects, the propaganda did so in caricatures of 
Nazi leaders (and their foreign allies, such as the leaders of Vichy 
France). There were references to fascist vermin (gady) and spiders. 26 
Stalin's favorite terms, "beast" and "cannibal," became particularly 
common, often with the addition that occupiers were "not human." 
Published poetry often referred to them as wolves. 27 
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Aleksei Tolstoi declared that the leading sentiment among Soviet 
citizens "must be and will be" hatred, but he did not fully step into 
line, usually referring to a "beast" or "fascist," not the German. 28 
Meanwhile his Polish colleague Wanda Wasilewska wrote and pub- 
lished The Rainbow, a naturalistic novel full of racist hatred. A Rus- 
sian translation of the story about a fictional Ukrainian village was 
serialized in Izvestiia in 1942 (and made into a film in 1944). Its char- 
acters refer to German paws and beastly mugs, and to Germans as 
cockroaches. Her body, a rape victim knows, has become the "nest" 
of a "wolf-cub." She is expecting "not a child" but "German dung" 
from the "race of wolves." People know about the rape and feel sorry 
for her, yet already treat her like a leper; she has been contaminated. 
Should they find out that she was pregnant, they would step aside 
"from utter disdain, from a fear to touch her, a German mattress 
with a Fritz in her belly." No one would help her give birth. She her- 
self would actually "strangle it with her own hands." 29 Eventually 
killed (by a German), she smiles, because death offers the only hon- 
orable outcome. No voice in the novel disagrees. 

The Germans represent an unredeemable lineage of murder, sa- 
dism, and lice-ridden filth. "Never could anything good, any happi- 
ness, come from German hands," one woman believes, and a man 
who lost a son to them in 1918 says, "That's why he is a German, to 
kill." 30 Again nothing in the novel contradicts these prejudices. All 
the villagers "cursed the Germans and spoke of the day when all 
would be avenged." In the future "there won't be any Germans," one 
woman says, followed by another's agreement: "There would be no 
justice in this world if we did not cut down the whole tribe of hell- 
hounds to the last." An elderly man would like to see "the last Ger- 
man on gallows in Kiev." No other widely published novel broke the 
law against incitement of national hatred so thoroughly. 

Contrary to the logic of the work, though in keeping with Stalin's 
public line, the speaker who mentions the gallows explicitly spares 
those Germans who "twisted ropes for our necks" in Germany: they 
must be brought to the USSR for forced labor. Equally inconsis- 
tently, one woman warns another that German war prisoners must 
not be killed without procedure: "Do you think there is no judge 
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wiser than you? . . . Let him live to hear his own wife curse him and 
his own children repudiate him! . . . Let him beg death to come for 
him and let him beg in vain, let even death turn away from this Ger- 
man carrion!" 31 

Konstantin Simonov's play Russian People, serialized in Pravda begin- 
ning on July 13, 1942, also propagated hate: a woman who is about to 
be executed says she would want to kill the Germans' mothers if they 
did not curse their sons. The work became well-known; for instance, 
a brigade commissar quoted it approvingly in a radio talk on hatred. 
Simonov also published, in Krasnaia zvezda and Komsomolskaia pravda 
on July 18 and 19, 1942, the long poem "Kill Him!" Addressing Soviet 
citizens under arms, it declared that one's love and patriotism could 
be proven only by the death of "the German": "If your brother kills a 
German, / If your neighbour kills a German— / This is your brother's 
and neighbor's vengeance, / You— you have no excuse." 32 

Aleksei Surkov published so many "poems of hatred" that a 
booklet with this title could be published. Depicting scenes of deso- 
lation and death, particularly of infants and revealing the cause- 
enemy rampages— they called for revenge. "I Hate," for example, 
published in Krasnaia zvezda in August 1942, stated: 

My grievances and memories are countless 

With these hands of mine 

I have lifted the corpses of little children. 

I hate them deeply 

For those hours of sleepless gloom. 

I hate them because in one year 

My temples have grown white. 

My house has been defiled by the Prussians, 

Their drunken laughter dims my reason. 

And with these hands of mine 

I want to strangle every one of them. 

Here the target was specific ("the Prussians"), but Surkov's other 
poems could call the enemy a "drunken beast" that "cackles, baring 
yellowed fangs." 33 
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Meanwhile reasonable Germans all but disappeared for a year. 
There were no German speakers at the second women's and youth 
meetings in May and June 1942, and participants of the latter meet- 
ing told Germans that the Red Army was not fighting them as a 
people but added, "Death awaits you as long as you are robbing 
our land, as long as you are linking your fate with Hitler." An ar- 
ticle by an author with a German name gave up on German young 
people, millions of whom had been "turned by the Hitlerite gang 
into wild, rabid beasts. It has rooted out of them anything resem- 
bling thought and conscience, has bereft them of human feelings, a 
human appearance." 34 Even the periodical Propagandist expressed the 
racist sentiment, stating, in late 1942, that a German officer had 
been able to throw a baby into a burning cottage "only because he was 
a German." "German soldiers must now not be divided into workers, 
peasants, intelligentsia: all of them are robbers and beasts." Thus 
"the more German corpses there will be, the less human corpses there 
will be." 35 

When no weapon is available, Surkov wrote, 

Then with your teeth will you clutch his throat. 

You will bite and tear and strangle 

Until he will turn whiter than chalk, 

Until his murderous soul, 

A reptile's soul, will quit his body. 

The method of killing by biting through the victim's throat even 
appeared in a report in Pravda under the heading "Hatred," about a 
soldier who ran out of ammunition. 36 Such vitriol was now ex- 
pected, and failure to propagate it quickly attracted attention. Even 
Pravda's editor and censors were collectively rebuked early in 1943 
for a report of the German surrender at Stalingrad that failed to 
incite hatred, and the correspondent in question was removed from 
the front. 37 

In November 1942 Stalin himself referred to the German armed 
forces as "the Germans," but as usual he ruled out the abolition of 
German statehood: the "Hitlerite" army and state had to go, but "to 
destroy Germany is impossible." His message of February 1943 de- 
fined the enemy in qualified terms such as "Hitlerite armed forces," 
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"German-fascist scoundrels," "German-fascist hordes," "German 
invaders," and "fascist beast," but also sweepingly as "the Germans." 
On May Day 1943 he referred to "the Germans" in a call to continue 
to "mercilessly exterminate the German invaders, without pause 
chase them from the Soviet land." Of the slogans he proclaimed on 
this occasion, last and thus with the most emphasis came "Death 
to the German occupiers!" His published response to two American 
correspondents' questions some days later identified the main ene- 
mies as "the Germans." 38 

Early in that same year there were even unambiguous calls for 
the killing of "the" German. The poet Semen Kirsanov wrote rhymed 
stories about the fictitious soldier Foma Smyslov, read on state radio's 
Red Army Hour. The January 13, 1943, episode proclaimed "every Ger- 
man" a criminal, a rotten fascist who had to be exterminated. 39 In 
March the radio broadcast a letter from a woman in Kislovodsk. "Kill 
the German vermin, kill the swastika-marked scum," she begged her 
drafted son. Another woman, addressing her brother in Ukrainian 
(even while referring to "us Russians") on the radio, seemed to be 
dizzy with lethal hatred: "I tremble all over when pronouncing the 
word German. They must be destroyed. For every life of us they must 
pay with hundreds of their own filthy lives." She would "ask for my 
children to be placed in a children's home. I shall go to the front my- 
self and kill Germans not any worse than men. I will avenge Katenka, 
my daughter, and hundreds of other children!" 40 

Radianska Ukraina often blamed "the Germans" of the current 
war for crimes: "Wherever the German went, there are ruins, fam- 
ine, blood, homeless elderly, lonely orphans"; "We shall pay the Ger- 
mans back with death!" The Ukrainian historian Mykola Petrovsky 
asked, "Who could treat humans more cruelly than the Germans?" 
Ukrainians had been killing these "eternal enemies" like flies for 
centuries, so nothing much was new. 41 



"Free Germany" and the "German Beast" 

In July 1943 the propaganda again shifted dramatically. Out of the 
blue there appeared a facsimile and a full and accurate translation 
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of the foundational document from the Soviet hinterland of the 
National Committee of "Free Germany." Soviet citizens read and 
heard translations of Free Germany's call for the overthrow of the 
Nazi regime, a ceasefire, and an "immediate peace." Its slogan was 
"Long Live a Free, Peaceful, and Independent Germany!" In Sep- 
tember 1943 the press proceeded likewise with regard to the new 
Union of German Officers. 42 Pravda attempted to reconcile the con- 
tradiction with the hate propaganda by defining the committee's 
main "political meaning" in an increase in the number of "oppo- 
nents of the Hitlerite tyranny" 43 In reality the committee was 
mostly used to pressure the United States and the United Kingdom. 
During four days in November and December 1943 Stalin conferred 
with the Americans and Britons in Tehran and was satisfied with 
the extent of their support. Now the Soviet Union joined the long- 
standing Allied demand that Germany surrender unconditionally, 
and this sharply reduced the usefulness of the Free Germany Com- 
mittee. Although it was not the last German-to-German call to ap- 
pear in the Soviet Russian media, the committee faded from view. 44 
The publicity about Free Germany had only modestly reduced 
the agitation against Germans. When the Red Army reached and 
crossed the 1941 Soviet border and patriotism alone seemed less 
likely to mobilize, Stalin evidently felt the need to urge the soldiers 
on with hatred for the Germans. Thus when, in August 1943, the 
leader read the draft of the Bureau statement about the mass graves 
in Vinnytsia exploited by Nazi propaganda, he changed "fascist 
butchers" into "German butchers." In November he declared that 
the Red Army's advances had revealed that "hundreds of thousands 
of our peaceful people have been exterminated by the Germans in 
the raions invaded by them. Like medieval barbarians or the hordes 
of Atilla, the German villains trample fields, burn down villages and 
cities, destroy industrial enterprises and cultural establishments." 
These "German criminals" (and "fascist pogromists") would be se- 
verely punished. On May Day 1944, the moment when he finally 
declared the new Soviet war aim of liberating "our brethren the 
Poles, Czechoslovaks, and other people of Western Europe allied 
with us," Stalin even referred to a wounded and fleeing "German 
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beast." To avert the lingering danger of "enslavement," one had to 
"finish it off in its own lair." 45 

In September 1944, after Pope Pius XII called for an end to ha- 
tred, Stalin himself ordered the press to quote indignant London- 
ers. 46 Death camps also were blamed on the Germans. The Belaru- 
sian survivors of the Azarichi camp denounced the "German 
cannibals"; reports blamed the dead at the Klooga camp on "the 
Germans"; and according to Izvestiia, Majdanek revealed the cruelty 
of "the contemporary German": "Humanity demands retribution 
on the Germans, a mad beast. This retribution will be merciless!" 
Also in reference to Majdanek, Simonov wrote in Krasnaia zvezda 
that "the nation [natsiia] that gave birth to" those who killed there 
would be held fully accountable. 47 

On July 17, 1944, Pravda carried a small notice that on that day 
German war prisoners would march through Moscow. "Any out- 
bursts" against the prisoners on the announced route were forbid- 
den, the commandant of the city militia added. A convoy of tens of 
thousands of Germans captured in Belarus was paraded through 
the streets of the capital. Reports were unambiguously anti-German, 
though not bloodthirsty. What Leonid Leonov wrote in Pravda was 
typical: 

Disgusting green mold gushed from the hippodrome onto 
Leningrad Avenue, which is always so clean and festive, and 
it was strange to see that this motley, two-legged riffraff had 
backs, even arms along the sides, and other secondary hu- 
manoid characteristics. It flowed for a long time down the 
Moscow streets, the rabble whom a maniac had convinced 
that it was the best part of humanity, and the Moscow 
women sat down for a rest, wearied by disgust rather than 
the monotony of the spectacle. 

These prisoners were "living mechanisms with springs instead of 
souls." But, Leonov added, "my people do not go over the limits of 
reason or lose their hearts when angered. . . . We do not burn war 
prisoners, we do not mutilate them: we are not Germans." Mostly 
there was a "disdainful silence." The journalist Boris Polevoi also 
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wrote that whistles and curses were rare, and most onlookers were 
"taciturn, angry, hateful." (Palpably hateful silence in the presence 
of Germans was a trope in both reports and fiction.) 48 

In November 1944 Stalin once more changed his own public 
stance on the Germans. He implicitly withdrew the previous May's 
reference to a German beast and, for reasons that are unclear, his 
three-year-old denial that the problem was German nationalism. 
The task, he said now, was to finish off a fascist beast, and he de- 
nounced the Nazis for the first and only time for their "misan- 
thropic race theory" and "beastly nationalism." He also repeated 
that the Soviet people hated "the German invaders." In fact the 
entire "so-called 'chosen German race' has become the object of 
universal hatred." But this worldwide hatred was because of the 
suffering they had produced, not "because they are people of a for- 
eign nation." He cited the popular saying that a wolf is not killed 
because he is gray, but because he ate the sheep. He left it up to his 
audience to conclude that although the media had deliberately 
fanned that very "universal hatred" of Germans, now such "general 
hatred" was no longer desirable. 49 



"We Shall Kill Them All" 

The most prominent Soviet voice of hatred was Ilia Ehrenburg, who 
requires special attention. The Jewish Russian writer had a long his- 
tory of journalism, beginning with contributions to White news- 
papers in Kiev during the Civil War and the Ukrainian war for inde- 
pendence. Lenin's Cheka arrested him but released him for reasons 
unknown, and by 1938 he was writing for Izvestiia about the show 
trial of his former schoolmate, the Bolshevik Nikolai Bukharin. He 
lived in Paris for some years and saw the German occupation in 
1940. On the way home with the benefit of diplomatic immunity, he 
saw anti-Jewish signs on stores and restaurants in Berlin. Because 
Germany was an ally, censors blocked a poem sympathetic to the 
Londoners during the Blitz and part of his novel about the fall of 
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Paris; but in April 1941 Stalin unexpectedly made a phone call to 
him and suggested that he write about the "German fascists." 50 

Well into the new war, at a session of the War Commission of the 
Writers' Union in January 1943, Ehrenburg was to recall that because 
he knew Germany already "from the beginning of the war, I was 
deeply convinced that we are fighting not just against the Hitlerites, 
but also against the Germans." 51 His public hatred was racist, de- 
nouncing Germans of all times as inherently bad— and the solution 
he demanded was killing or some other kind of destruction. 

That Ehrenburg came to believe this is almost certain. In Decem- 
ber 1943 he attended the tribunal in Kharkiv (though not the public 
hanging that immediately followed it). As another writer testified in 
his diary, Ehrenburg told other attendees that "all Fritzes ages six- 
teen to thirty-five" had to be killed. Tolstoi went even further: all of 
them had to be exterminated. In the train back to Moscow foreign 
correspondents conversed with both men. Edmund Stevens of the 
Christian Science Monitor recalled that "nothing could alter [Ehren- 
burg's] conviction that Nazi cruelty was an atavism of a people who 
had always been barbarians." 

"I once knew a good German," Ehrenburg remarked be- 
tween puffs of his pipe, "but I lost track of him many years 
ago. I don't even know if he's still alive— I seriously doubt 
it. . . . If you only knew," he added, "how sick and tired I am 
of Germans, Germans, Germans! When in the name of 
heaven will we have time to think and talk of something 
besides Germans? After all the suffering they've caused, af- 
ter all the towns they've destroyed, no punishment ever de- 
vised would be severe enough. The trouble is that our Rus- 
sians are too kind-hearted. Even if you tried, you couldn't 
order our Russian soldiers to do any of the things to Ger- 
man civilians that the German soldiers have done to ours. 
It's a pity in a way." 

He ridiculed as sentimentalism the distinction between the Ger- 
mans and the Nazis, Stevens recalled, who "objected for the sake of 
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argument: 'But suppose the Germans overthrew Hitler of their own 
free will and welcomed the advancing Red Army by getting out the 
old red flags and singing the Internationale?' 'Those,' said Ehren- 
burg, 'would be the first people we should shoot.'" 52 

Ehrenburg's writings after the Germans invaded were fierce. On 
the very first day of the war he described the "German fascists" as 
robbers and child killers, and in July 1941 wrote that the "Hitlerites" 
were "not human beings" but "brown lice," "awful parasites crawl- 
ing in order to devour us. They must be destroyed." 53 In August 1941 
he complained about the censors of the Soviet Information Bureau, 
to which the Central Committee reacted with a document stating, 
"Do not correct Ehrenburg." This probably also applied to his use 
of the word "Germans" instead of "German occupiers" or "German 
fascists," for later, addressing his fellow writers in 1943, he recalled 
that in the beginning, "every time, the word German was corrected 
into Hitlerite. But gradually it became customary and won out." 54 
Not entirely: censorship may explain why some of his later articles 
condemn the "Hitlerites" or "fascists," but in general his writings 
denounced Germany and the Germans. "Germany [was] the tyrant 
of the twentieth century" undeserving of mercy. "The Germans" 
were trying to hide that they "hate all peoples except the Germans, 
and despise all races except the German race." 55 

Several weeks after Stalin's proclamation of a "war of extermina- 
tion," Ehrenburg agreed with such a response. "We have decided," 
he wrote, "to kill all Germans who burst into our country. We don't 
want to torment or torture them. We simply want to destroy them. 
This is a humane mission, it fell to our people's lot. We are continu- 
ing the work of Pasteur, who discovered a serum against rabies. We 
are continuing the work of all the scientists who found the means 
to destroy deadly microbes." He outdid Stalin in dehumanizing 
the invaders and in condemning all Germans: the "Hitlerites" de- 
scended from the "wild Teutons" and Germany's foreign minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop was the "representative" of a "tribe [plemia] 
that has destroyed millions of people." 56 This was more than cen- 
sors granted to other writers at the time. Glavlit watched lest re- 
ports inspired by Stalin's speeches fail to copy his exact wording— 
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German invaders or German occupiers— correcting, for example, the 
wording "Germans who are in our land." 57 The care stemmed from 
the master himself; his speech to the Red Army on Red Square of 
November 7, 1941, broadcast live to the country, referred to "our en- 
emies" and "German tyranny," but when Stalin published it, he re- 
placed these words with "German invaders." 58 

Likewise in various articles the next January Ehrenburg wrote 
that Hitler had "really removed the Germans' conscience." Before 
the invasion "naive people supposed that Germany was a country, 
but it had become a huge criminal organization. They thought that 
the Germans are a people, but they had become a multimillion- 
man gang." Now "the Germans achieved a wonder: they squeezed 
pity from the Russian heart and gave birth to a mortal hatred. 
Even old people have just one wish: 'kill them all.' " In addressing 
an imaginary Nazi German reader, he wrote, evidently referring 
to Germans, "We want just one thing— to destroy your Hitlerite 
tribe." 59 

Only somewhat less sweeping was the article "Hatred" in May 
1942, which declared that "the Hitlerites" were "not human beings, 
but murderers, executioners, moral degenerates and cruel fanat- 
ics. ... A German soldier with a rifle in his hand to us is not a hu- 
man but a fascist. We hate him. We hate every one of them for all 
that they have done in accord." (At this stage he denied that the Red 
Army wanted revenge.) The article "The Justification of Hatred," 
later that same month, railed against "the German fascists," "the 
Hitlerites," and indeed "the Germans": "We are fighting not against 
human beings, but against robots which resemble human beings 
but do not have a grain of humanism in them. ... To the Germans, 
murder is not a manifestation of an unsound mind, but a methodi- 
cal activity. Having murdered thousands of children in Kiev, one 
German wrote, 'We are killing the small representatives of a terrible 
race.'" Another article called the German invaders vermin. 60 

Ehrenburg's article "Patriotism" in Pravda on June 14, 1942, an ode 
to Russia, declared that "the outlook of a German formed by Hitler" 
was not patriotism for it rested on "contempt for other peoples." By 
banning works such as by the classical writer Heinrich Heine, the 
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"Hitlerites" had "lopped off and degraded the national culture of 
the German people." "Hitler contributed to a national animaliza- 
tion of Germany," a country that "lost its face and its soul." "We do 
not transfer our hatred for fascism to races, peoples, or languages. 
No crimes of Hitler will make me forget the modest little house in 
Weimar where Goethe lived and worked," he wrote, but followed 
this with the ominous comment that it was "not accidental" that 
the "Tyrolean bloodsucker managed to turn millions of Germans 
into the soldiers of a bloodthirsty and marauding army." The ver- 
sion included in the collection War, issued in large numbers, elabo- 
rated that "ninety percent of German youth is poisoned with the 
poison of fascism, which affects the organism like syphilis." And 
the problem was even more fundamental, for older: "We can boldly 
say that the Hitlerites had fathers and grandfathers." Seventy years 
earlier the French writer Guy de Maupassant described Prussian 
misbehavior, and Ehrenburg had seen the Germans in France in 
1915. 61 This was not included in the Pravda version; Stalin did not 
want the country's most prestigious newspaper to blame successive 
generations. 

One month later Ehrenburg blamed "the Germans" for deceit 
and murder. "Kill them all," he wrote, because "the German of 1942 
is an oaf, an ignoramus, a self-satisfied imbecile." 62 Particularly stri- 
dent was "Kill," published in Krasnaia zvezda on July 24, 1942, and as 
a separate leaflet. (Whether it was read on domestic radio is un- 
clear.) Evidently using Stalin's May Day license to hate, Ehrenburg 
firmly placed all Germans outside humanity: 

We have understood that the Germans are not human. 
From now on, the word "German" is to us the most terrible 
curse. From now on, the word "German" unloads a firearm. 
We won't speak. We won't be indignant. We shall kill. If on a 
day you did not kill even just one German, that day is wasted. 
If you think about the fact that for you the German shall 
kill your neighbor, you have misunderstood the threat. If 
you do not kill the German, the German will kill you. He 
will take away your dear ones and torture them in his 
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damned Germany. If you cannot kill the German with a bul- 
let, kill the German with the bayonet. If there is quiet at your 
section of the front, if you are waiting for the battle, kill a 
German before the battle. If you keep the German alive, the 
German will hang a Russian man and disgrace a Russian 
woman. If you have killed one German, kill another one— we 
enjoy nothing more than German corpses. Do not count 
days. Do not count versts. Count one thing: the Germans you 
killed. Kill the German! The old mother asks for this. Kill 
the German! The children beg you for this. Kill the German! 
The native soil cries out for this. Don't miss the chance. 
Don't let it slip. Kill! 63 

The call received various Nazi German replies, including a leaflet in 
Russian directed at the Red Army and supposedly authored by "the 
Vlasovites." Defiantly accepting on Germany's behalf Ehrenburg's 
accusation of mass murder, it was more specific about the victims: 
"Yes! The Germans did mercilessly exterminate the Yids." 64 

Under the heading "The Accursed Seed," Ehrenburg vowed in 
August 1942 that "the Germans" would never again be able to re- 
duce France and Russia to ashes "every quarter century": "We shall 
finish off the future warmongers." There was "only one way to save 
Russia— to kill the Germans": 

One can bear anything— plague, hunger, and death. But 
one cannot bear the Germans. One cannot bear these fish- 
eyed oafs who contemptuously snort at everything Russian 
and who have crawled from the Carpathian Mountains to 
the foothills of the Caucasus, over land that was always 
ours. We cannot live as long as this gray-green vermin is 
alive. . . . Now there are no books, no love, no stars— only one 
thought: kill the Germans. Kill them all. Bury them. . . . We 
must no longer say, "Good morning" or "Good night." In the 
morning we must say, "Kill the German," and at night, "Kill 
the German." The Germans took our life away from us. We 
want to live. And we must kill the Germans. . . . We are kill- 
ing them, everyone understands that. But they must be 
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killed sooner, or else they will ravage all of Russia and tor- 
ture to death millions more people. 65 

The people of what he called Russia disagreed about many things, 
but "one feeling links all: kill the German." 66 "When you see a Hit- 
lerite soldier you don't believe that this is a human, it seems that he 
was fed not with mother milk but with machine oil." "We must now 
put aside all thoughts, all feelings but one— destroy the Germans." 
And indeed everyone was joining in the carnage: 

Not only at the front are people killing Germans. All of Rus- 
sia's valiant children are killing Germans. The peasant women 
gathering ears cut off the heads of Germans. The women 
workers who are weaving cloth for our fighters are weav- 
ing Germany's shroud. The engine-drivers who are taking 
heavy loads to Kazakhstan are killing Germans with bread, 
oil, and cotton. The women who take care of the wounded, 
who surround the fighters with the care of a family, who 
launder soldiers' underwear or nurse orphans are doing the 
same high deed: they are killing Germans. 67 

In December he declared, "'Kill the German'— these words have 
long moved from the newspaper columns to the leaves of letters. 
Mother writes them. Children write them, in naive scribbles. The 
beloved woman writes them with longing and hope, and the fighter 
rereading these words feels warm breath on his face even in a 
strong frost." 68 His strong words even appeared in the pages of Bol- 
shevik, the theoretical and political journal of the Central Commit- 
tee, with a much smaller circulation than Pravda. "The Germans" 
would "perish like a savage tribe," he wrote. "We no longer replace 
the word German with the word fascist: we realized that they are 
synonyms." 69 

Thus not only the armed forces, but all Soviet citizens wanted the 
Germans to be killed. They wanted this because of German 
misdeeds— the "Fritzes" had been murdering millions— and because 
the Germans were nonhumans. "We can learn from the Germans 
how to fight. But we won't learn from them how to live. To us they 
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are two-legged beasts that have mastered to perfection the tech- 
nique of war." The next year Ehrenburg wrote again that "to call the 
German a wild animal means aggrandizing the German. . . . We are 
not fighting people with a more or less developed intellect, but pe- 
culiar machines that have risen up against man." 70 

The anti- German incitement was no less strong in late 1943, early 
1944, and thereafter. "Through their crimes the Germans have ex- 
cluded themselves from the family of peoples. A severe retribution 
awaits them. We know that not a few but millions are guilty of the 
crimes committed by the German army." "If you're feeling bad, if 
there's a stone on your breast— kill a German. If you want to go 
home as soon as possible— kill a German." Take Berlin and preclude 
an attack by the next generation of Germans: "it is time to finish off 
the Germans." They were a "nation for which a military campaign 
is man's highest purpose," rehearsing for war "from the cradle." In 
August 1944, when the Red Army was about to cross the old Ger- 
man state border, Ehrenburg wrote in Pravda of the need to traverse 
Germany "with sword in hand to beat from the Germans for centu- 
ries their love of the sword." Lunatics could be tolerated but not 
"the inventors of the gas chamber." During and after the Yalta 
conference, he wrote of the need for retribution and a "trial against 
Germany," both all the more needed because "Germans will be 
Germans." 71 

In March 1945 he wrote, "By the blood and tears of beloved Rus- 
sia we vow: there won't be a Germany at the Oder or at Stettin!" He 
listed the reasons why "we" despised the enemy: their "conceit, cru- 
elty, cult of the exterior, cult of the 'colossal,' they are morally and 
physically shameless and dull (they are unable to think critically), 
the absence among them of basic dignity" 72 His Pravda article 
"Enough!" of April 9, 1945, offered nothing new: "There is no Ger- 
many. There is only a gigantic robbers' gang that falls apart as soon 
as the question is raised who is responsible" for things such as the 
murder of "millions of innocent Jews." It warned Americans and 
Britons against mildness. 73 

Aleksandrov told Ehrenburg he liked that article, but on April 14 
the leader of Agitprop himself appeared in Pravda with a long article 
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entitled "Comrade Ehrenburg Is Oversimplifying." Here he told 
Soviet citizens and the world, "If one were to recognize the point of 
view of Comr. Ehrenburg as correct, then one has to consider that 
the entire population of Germany must share the fate of the Hit- 
lerite clique." But, Aleksandrov said, Stalin and "the Soviet peo- 
ple" had never equated the Germans with the Hitlerites. He added 
that the Yalta conference had ruled out "extermination of the 
German people." 74 It was a situation without precedent: the So- 
viet Union's main propaganda outlet implicitly agreed with the 
Nazis that a prominent Russian Soviet writer and self-identified 
Jew wanted to exterminate the Germans. Contemporaries under- 
stood that Ehrenburg was a scapegoat; others had published sim- 
ilar works, and none of them would have been possible without 
Moscow's consent. 

Front-line soldiers, who were to launch a final assault on Berlin 
two days later, were indignant and sent in supportive letters and 
telegrams. Fearful of the consequences when unknown Muscovites 
shook his hand, Ehrenburg stayed home. 75 In a letter to Stalin he 
denied that his writings about the Germans had stood out. "I ex- 
pressed not any line of my own, but the feelings of our people, and 
others who are politically more authoritative did the same." That 
must have been why, up to that point, "neither the editors nor the 
Press Department told me that I was writing incorrectly." He also 
denied ever advocating extermination of the Germans. 

The article in Pravda says that it is incomprehensible for an 
antifascist to call for the total destruction of the German 
people. I did not call for this. In the years when the invaders 
were trampling our land I wrote that it was necessary to kill 
the German occupiers. But at that time I emphasized that 
we are not fascists nor executioners. And upon my return 
from East Prussia I emphasized in several articles ("Knights 
of Equity" and others) that we treat the civilian population 
with a different yardstick than the Hitlerites did. In this re- 
gard my conscience is clear. 
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Did "the interests of the state" require him to stop publishing alto- 
gether, he asked Stalin. 76 No reply came, but the NKVD did not ar- 
rest Ehrenburg. His return to grace was marked by his article "The 
World in the Morning" in Pravda on May 10, 1945. With Aleksan- 
drov's consent, it silently quoted from some of Ehrenburg's earlier 
articles that called revenge foreign to the Red Army— thus implic- 
itly countering Stalin's February 1943 description of an "army of 
avengers"— and foresaw a future for the German people. 77 These re- 
cycled earlier qualifications merit a closer look. 

Ehrenburg had denied in some wartime articles that his stance 
was xenophobic or racist: "Racial and national hatred is alien to us. 
We hate the Germans not because they were born German, but be- 
cause, having deluded themselves they were the world's premiers, 
they soaked the world in blood. We hate them because they are fas- 
cists." To support this view, he noted that German classical music, 
philosophy, and literature still were esteemed in the Soviet Union. 78 
But that his stance was anti-German he never denied. A more de- 
tached look actually shows that it was also racist. 

According to Ehrenburg's own memoirs, the writer Vasilii Gross- 
man often reproached him for saying "Germans" instead of "Hitler- 
ites" or "fascists" in his descriptions of the crimes of the occupiers. 
Grossman added, "An epidemic should not be called national char- 
acter. 'Karl Liebknecht was also German.'" But Ehrenburg wrote 
once that there were no favorable exceptions: "Of course, there are 
good and bad people among the Germans, but the psychic qualities 
of this or that Hitlerite are beside the point. The good German fel- 
lows, those who at home give way to sentimentalities, give picka- 
back rides to their kids and feed German cats morsels of their ra- 
tioned hamburgers, murder Russian children with the same pedantry 
as do the bad ones." He claimed an ability to recognize German 
generals in a bathhouse and German colonels by their face. 79 He 
also wrote, in late 1944, "We despise the German women for who 
they are— mothers, wives, and sisters of hangmen." The conquest of 
Germany "won't end well for the blond witch." 80 Regardless of 
whether "Germans" to Ehrenburg meant only German occupiers 
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(as his memoirs stated), the fact remains that he preached hatred 
for all Germans. 81 

Another matter is whether he demanded (or supported) killing 
all of them. A senior German historian considered him equally 
guilty of criminal incitement to genocide as the prominent Nazi 
Julius Streicher, who was hanged at Nuremberg for publishing anti- 
Semitic ramblings. Ehrenburg's American biographer writes that 
the writer "never advocated the extermination of the German peo- 
ple or the destruction of Germany as a country" 82 Neither qualifi- 
cation is correct. In September 1942 Ehrenburg himself granted 
that he promoted indiscriminate killing. "Of course, there are in 
this army individual people who think and feel, but these are a few 
among the millions, ladybugs on the back of an elephant gone in- 
sane. We don't have time or desire to deal with ladybugs. We must 
shoot the mad elephant. Now we understand fully that the only 
school for the Germans is the grave." In a front-line newspaper in 
May 1944 he went as far as declaring what he seemingly wanted: "A 
living Germany is death lurking beside a cradle. No Germans will re- 
main alive." 83 Bluntness of this kind was impossible in the main press. 

Ehrenburg almost never supported taking German war prison- 
ers. But in May 1942, possibly with Stalin's Red Army Day statement 
in mind, he wrote, "If a German soldier will lay down his weapon 
and surrender, we will not lay a finger on him— he will live. Perhaps 
a future Germany will reeducate him and turn the dumb killer into 
a worker and human." But this future was now irrelevant: "Let the 
German pedagogues think about this." It was also exceptional 
when he wrote, "The German people, too, shall live, having purged 
itself of the terrible crimes of the Hitler decade." 84 

And he rarely exempted civilians from the Red Army's killing cam- 
paign. He wrote in January 1942, "We do not want to shoot sixty-two- 
year-old German schoolteachers. We will not bother twelve-year-old 
girls." 85 But soon the only German civilians his writings specifically 
spared were children: the Red Army would never kill them. By 1945 
he seemed to believe that they could easily be reeducated. 86 That 
Ehrenburg even had to write that children should be spared shows 
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how extreme his writings were. Only in March 1945 did he add 
women, and indeed male adults: "After the war we have to start edu- 
cating the human-like ones, we have to raise them, if only to the 
level of backward people." He wanted nothing to do with it, how- 
ever. "Let specialists teach the Germans so that they become hu- 
man or at least resemble humans." 87 

Agitprop's ungrateful rebuke of April 1945 must partly be seen in 
the context of the Red Army's actual behavior and Ehrenburg's re- 
action to it. In late March Stalin was informed that on the 5th 
Ehrenburg had spoken to editors of Krasnaia zvezda about plunder, 
senseless destruction, and heavy drinking by Red Army troops in 
East Prussia. They were also not shunning, in his words, German 
women, a veiled reference to rapes. He repeated his concerns in an 
address at the Frunze Academy on March 21. 88 Stalin felt it was 
time to intimidate the prominent and popular writer. 

But the main reason for the public rebuke seems to have been 
Stalin's concern with Nazi propaganda, which referred to Ehren- 
burg not only as a Jew (and thus a murderer), but also as "Stalin's 
number one war correspondent." Even Hitler mentioned Ehrenburg 
in his first order for the year 1945, in an attempt to underline the 
threat of extermination he claimed the Germans were facing. On 
May Day that year Stalin was to denounce Nazi propaganda claims, 
saying, "As if the Allied nations want to exterminate the German 
people. To destroy the German people is not the task of the Allied 
nations." That was why the allied military authorities would not 
"touch Germany's peaceful population" if it loyally carried out de- 
mands. 89 That is, two weeks earlier Aleksandrov's Pravda article was 
addressing above all a foreign audience. Stalin could not do so yet, 
for deviating from his ever sparse speaking schedule would overex- 
pose the matter. The Germans had to be told, quickly, that the 
Kremlin no longer tolerated acts of revenge and that Germans re- 
siding west of the Oder and Neisse Rivers need not flee. And focus- 
ing on Ehrenburg had the added perceived benefit of signaling that 
Bolshevism, contrary to what the Nazis and many other Germans 
believed, did not equal Jewish rule. 
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Germany's Allies 

Stalin's public statements always ignored the presence in Soviet ter- 
ritory of citizens of states allied with Germany. He thought, proba- 
bly correctly that his own citizens preferred to conceive of the 
enemy as one. Ehrenburg once made this explicit. "We do not add 
anything to the oath 'Death to the German occupiers,'" he wrote, 
because Italian, Romanian, Finnish, Spanish, French, and Belgian 
hirelings were "not representatives of other peoples." They were "the 
very same German occupiers, 'second rate.'" 90 Still, non-German in- 
vaders were mentioned and to varying degrees included in the cam- 
paign for hate. 

Romanians had been vilified for years, and in the middle of 1940 
the Soviet media raged against "Romanian boyars and gendarmes" 
oppressing Bessarabia and northern Bukovina. 91 After the German 
invasion, real or attributed crimes by Romanians were often identi- 
fied as such. The Bureau quoted a captured order by a Romanian 
divisional commander to shoot food hoarders; Romanians in Chi- 
sinau (Kishinev) were said to have shot several locals and to have 
blamed the Bolsheviks; Pravda reported the killing of 25,000 Jews in 
Odessa by the Romanian army; and Krasnyflot reported that Roma- 
nians had taken all the Jews of the Crimean town of Sudak to the 
seashore and tortured them for hours before shooting all of them. 92 
Ehrenburg demanded payback to the Romanian army "for Odessa," 
where, among other things, the population supposedly was forced 
to speak Romanian. Romanian peasants might be starving and 
suffering, but "we also know what the Romanians did to our cities 
and villages." In the time of reckoning to come, "the jackals shall 
get what they deserve. They will get what they came to us for." 93 

In early 1942 the media provided translations of protest letters by 
Romanian war prisoners, but no such Romanian voices (or reports 
of them) appeared thereafter— not even when, in September 1943, 
Ana Pauker, Emil Bodnaras, and 200 Romanian inmates of the 
POW camp at Krasnogorsk founded a Romanian National Com- 
mittee, which eventually created a Romanian military formation. 94 
Meanwhile the crimes of the "German-Romanian invaders" were 
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often described. On the occasion of the Extraordinary State Com- 
mission's report on the Odessa oblast Pravda wrote, "We know the 
horrors of the Drobytsky Iar near Kharkiv, the horrors of Babi Yar 
in Kiev. ... It seemed that the limit of criminality had been reached. 
But that which took place in Odessa supersedes also these cruel- 
ties." The task ahead was to rid the "future generations of the Ro- 
manian people" of the "fascist stupidity" 95 In August 1944, when 
King Michael of Romania accepted the Soviet Union's armistice 
conditions, the anti-Romanian propaganda came to an abrupt halt. 

With another major German ally the situation was more clear- 
cut. Although the media provided some statements by Hungarian 
civilians and POWs, Hungarians generally were and remained ene- 
mies, if only because the Communist Matyas Rakosi could not 
agree with Krasnogorsk prisoners about a national committee, let 
alone a Hungarian military unit. 96 

Finland was another very specific opponent. Propaganda against 
Finland's rulers dated back to the Soviet attack of November 1939. 
That invasion, to which the Finns capitulated in March 1940, had 
officially been a defense striving to "wipe the brazen Finnish ban- 
dits from the face of the earth." The media denounced the "Finnish 
pigs," "reptiles," "insects," "bandits," and "warmongers"; the Soviet 
Union was "ready to destroy the enemy on his own territory." A poem 
by Vasilii Lebedev-Kumach, who was much more outspoken than 
any party or government official, railed against Finnish "war mon- 
gers," "traitors," "rabid dogs," and "bloody clowns." That these evil- 
doers were officially separate from the Finnish people could easily 
be overlooked. 97 Finland declared war on the USSR on June 25, 1941, 
in what it called the "Continuation War." But under American pres- 
sure and despite German urging, it initially did not cross the 
Finnish-Soviet border of 1939, 98 retained full diplomatic relations 
with the United States until mid-1944, and declared neutrality in 
September of that year. Meanwhile Finnish rule was lethal for Rus- 
sian civilians, particularly in the town of Petrozavodsk. 

When in August and September 1941, and again in March and 
April 1942, Soviet Finnish civilians were deported and removed 
from the front line, the Soviet media were silent. 99 Friendly Finnish 
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voices included organized war prisoners whose appeal appeared in 
translation, but such voices were rare. The propaganda denounced 
again "Finnish robbers," "Finnish fascists," "Mannerheimites," 
and— a new term— "Finnish Hitlerites." There were eventually also 
words simply against "the Finns," as in an article about the treat- 
ment of war prisoners and Petrozavodsk. 100 Three films called the 
Finnish enemy cruel and insidious. In short, in their perceived traits 
and actions the Finns came very close to the German mortal and 
eternal enemy, and it is reasonable to consider it anti-Finnish hate 
speech. 101 

In total contrast, the Italians received a good press, even though 
they also joined the Germans on Soviet territory (and no pro-Soviet 
Italian military unit was formed). Not just the usual text of a pris- 
oner conference appeared, but even praise of the Italians as a peo- 
ple. Thus the paper Trud in December 1941 gave an audience to one 
author's confidence that "the Italian people, faithful to its best own 
traditions of love of freedom, the people that gave birth to Garib- 
aldi, shall manage to throw off the chains of slavery in which its 
worst enemies— Hitler and Mussolini— have forged it." There was 
some criticism of the "royal musketeers," who were "robbing the 
Ukrainian people with the same frenzy and cruelty as the Ger- 
mans." 102 Still Ehrenburg was more typical when assuring readers 
that the people from the cradle of fascism did not wish to serve "the 
German baron" and were "not cowards": "We don't confuse the Ital- 
ian people with the Italian fascists and semi-fascists." The book 
version of his essay "Patriotism" even declared, "I love the Italian 
people, and when talking with Italian imprisoned soldiers, I am 
always pleased: fascism in Italy has not managed to penetrate the 
heart of the people, it has remained a skin disease, a repulsive 
eczema." 103 

Further research is needed to clarify the coverage of these and 
Germany's other European military allies: Croatia, Slovakia, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Spain. As for Japan, the Soviet Union adhered to 
its neutrality pact with that country until August 1945. Well before 
then publications denounced Japan as an aggressor, but to Soviet 
citizens it must have seemed irrelevant until November 6, 1944, 
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when Stalin mentioned the country for the very first time during 
the war with Germany 104 

Little research has been done on the mentality in the Soviet hinter- 
land and recaptured territories, and far too few surveillance reports 
by the NKVD have been declassified. Therefore, although it would 
seem likely that hatred there became widespread, researchers have 
not demonstrated, let alone analyzed this. That there was hatred is 
clear. Various testimonies by survivors of Nazi rule written down by 
Red Army commissars, for instance in Rostov in late 1941, call the 
Germans animals, dogs, and vermin who must be exterminated. As 
noted in an earlier chapter, at least some viewers of film footage 
with corpses in that city uttered hateful cries. An American jour- 
nalist fluent in Russian encountered in Leningrad a "deep hatred" 
of the Germans and the "White Guard Finns." When Germans were 
hanged in a public square in Kharkiv in December 1943, boys whis- 
tled and others applauded. Anti-German hatred also developed in 
central Ukraine. 105 

But other evidence points in another direction. In early 1943 a 
woman went to the recaptured city of Voronezh and spent many 
nights in hostels, without disclosing that she was working for 
Pravda. Secretly reporting about her frank conversations with the 
young women living there, she noted the absence of "real hatred" of 
the Germans. The women spoke "calmly" about them, "and some 
even called them good." They remembered joint dances and, "with a 
smile, entirely carelessly, how Franz walked, how Willy sang, how 
George 'womanized,' et cetera." The reporter "asked if there had 
been any atrocities here. They respond no. One says, 'They say they 
mostly kill Jews, but we are all pure Russians.'" She also asked how 
they could dance with Germans even as war prisoners were dying in 
the nearby camp. After a silence someone said, "You were far away, 
but we had to live with them." 106 

Foreigners and unpublished Soviet reports also nuance the stance 
of the onlookers during the subsequent public marches of war 
prisoners— Germans who had not faced a tribunal yet. Alexander 
Werth's testimony about the march through Moscow in July 1944 
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rings true: "Youngsters booed and whistled, and even threw things 
at the Germans, only to be immediately restrained by the adults; 
men looked on grimly and in silence; but many women, especially 
elderly women, were full of commiseration (some even had tears in 
their eyes) as they looked at these bedraggled 'Fritzes.' " The corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Monitor was told by a Russian 
woman he knew that several female onlookers cried out of pity for 
the Germans. 107 The same mixed response was apparent at a march 
through Kiev in August 1944; secret reports referred to both hateful 
shouts and pitiful comments, and there were even helpful gestures: 
a woman threw an apple (and was arrested), and someone else threw 
bread and tobacco. 108 

It was possible for Soviet citizens to hold contradictory views: to 
want, for example, for one's son to create orphans in many Ger- 
man families without feeling hatred for German war prisoners 
one had gotten to know. This duality matches the recollections of 
ethnic Germans who survived the Soviet deportations, which refer 
to popular hatred for the "fascists" and acts of kindness toward 
themselves. 109 

Stalin's own statements about the way to deal with and think 
about the Germans were less clear than might have been expected. 
They were in some ways mild and in other ways radical, and their 
character changed over time in both directions. He demanded the 
"total" extermination of the "German occupiers" of Soviet territory 
(November 1941, May 1942, November 1942, May 1943), a call that 
seemed to exclude other Germans, as he indeed confirmed twice 
(February 1942, May 1945). "The German people" thought differently 
from Hitler, he said more than once (July 1941, May 1942); a German 
state would remain (February and November 1942); and for much of 
1943 he toyed with the notion of a "Free Germany," deciding only 
near the end of that year to demand Germany's unconditional sur- 
render. On the other hand, sometimes Stalin described "the Ger- 
mans" negatively, calling them possessed by exterminatory designs 
(November 1941), or used "the Germans" as shorthand for "German 
occupiers" and other epithets (November 1942, February 1943, May 
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1943, November 1943). Early in 1944 he even publicly called upon the 
Red Army to finish off the "German beast." 

Righteous anger at declared enemies had long been a staple of 
Soviet public life. But although Stalin allowed his subjects to ex- 
press emotions, he wanted to retain a core of rationality. This was 
contrary to Nazi propaganda, which glorified blind faith and in- 
stinct and gave the emotions of hatred and love a free rein. Thus the 
prewar Soviet criminal code prescribed up to two years of detention 
for "propaganda or agitation directed at the incitement of national 
or religious hatred or discord." 110 The rational core also helps ex- 
plain why it took almost a year for Stalin to call hatred a precondi- 
tion for victory and for propaganda to begin denouncing the Ger- 
mans as a people. Stalin and his representatives did not openly 
sanction ethnic hatred; the only official targets were not the Ger- 
mans in general but the "German-fascist invaders." There were also 
still performances of classical German music and theater; some- 
times writers such as Goethe were presented as totally unlike the 
Nazis; and young people were encouraged to learn the German 
language. 111 

But unlike with Germany's foreign allies— treated as enemies for 
the moment— Moscow did encourage others to blur and occasion- 
ally erase the distinction between "fascists" and Germans. Publica- 
tions in the most prestigious papers of Sholokhov's, Wasilewska's, 
and other writers' fiction, Ehrenburg's essays, and many other items 
about sadists, bloodthirsty beasts, and inhuman robots made So- 
viet citizens understand that their rulers were giving them a license 
to hate all the Germans. 112 The more perceptive ones realized that 
the license was a tool for mobilization that might be withdrawn. 
Meanwhile considerations of foreign policy best explained the sud- 
den rise and fall of the propaganda about a "Free Germany" and 
the public rebuke to Ehrenburg near the end of the war. 

When Stalin noted the existence of hatred in the Red Army and 
(in 1944) among the entire population, the only reason he men- 
tioned were German crimes. This was and remained the public line. 
No Soviet reports or other writings, but enemy actions produced 
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tremendous hatred. 113 No Soviet leader ever said in public that the 
hatred supposedly pervading Soviet life had been primarily or even 
partly the doing of Agitprop and the media. Nor has an archival 
document or memoir been found in which a member of the Central 
Committee evaluated the overall nature of the hate propaganda 
and its impact. 

Foreign correspondents, whose almost single source of informa- 
tion was the Soviet press, were uncertain about the significance of 
the hate propaganda as compared to the impact of the Nazi crimes. 
It was typical that Alexander Werth deemed "profound" the impact 
of Sholokhov's "The Science of Hatred," but felt that Ehrenburg's 
"near racialist" writings merely "grasped by intuition what the ordi- 
nary Russian really felt." 114 Lev Kopelev, a Germanist of Jewish de- 
scent, produced German-language Soviet front propaganda. At first 
nearly ashamed for not having a personal score of dead Germans, he 
gradually became concerned. In the summer of 1942 he complained 
to Ehrenburg about his articles, which he evidently believed to be 
influential, telling him he had witnessed Red Army members shoot 
Germans who tried to surrender. Kopelev was arrested in 1944, in his 
view because superiors who had supported Red Army plunder and 
violence in East Prussia feared he would denounce them. 115 His post- 
war memoirs published abroad raised painful questions: "We wrote, 
shouted about holy revenge. But who were those avengers and on 
whom did they avenge? Why did so many of our soldiers turn out 
to be bandits who gang-raped women and girls in the snow and in 
house entrances, killed unarmed people, shattered, fouled, and 
burned everything they could not take along? And they destroyed 
senselessly, just to destroy. How did all of this become possible?" 
Western translations of the Russian original continue with a specific 
answer about who was responsible: "Had we not raised them, the po- 
litical workers, the journalists, the writers— Ehrenburg and Simonov 
and hundreds of thousands of other industrious, ambitious, but 
also talented agitators, teachers, and instructors, genuine preachers 
of the 'holy revenge'? We taught them to hate, convinced them, that 
the German was bad merely for being German. We glorified murder 
in poetry, prose, and drawings: 'Daddy, kill the Germans!"' 116 
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Vsevolod Vishnevskii, a writer and official overseeing fellow writ- 
ers at the Baltic Fleet, has recalled something similar: "In 1941-1942, 
we writers gave the people a monstrous charge of hatred for the en- 
emy." 117 But to what extent the hate propaganda achieved its un- 
stated goal of creating, magnifying, and distributing hatred actually 
remains unclear. The Nazi crimes themselves, reported extensively, 
may well have been more influential. 



8 



The Motherland and Its People 



J_n the years before the German invasion a strong focus on the ben- 
eficial qualities of the Russian people had pervaded Soviet public 
life, including a heavy emphasis on their role as the "elder brother" 
to the USSR's non-Russians. The reasons were perhaps mostly 
pragmatic: the country was supposed to function in an integrated 
way in military political, and economic matters, and Russian na- 
tional heroes, myths, and imagery might popularize the domi- 
nant Communist ideology, which since the Great Terror lacked a 
usable Soviet past to enliven it. Scholars disagree as to which term 
best describes the public trend— Russian nationalism, Russification, 
or Russocentrism— and not all believe that a Russian national char- 
acter was praised. 1 

It was not surprising that the trend, called Russocentrism here, 
increased in force during the war. In July 1941 Pravda did something 
it had never done before by proclaiming the Russians more equal 
than others. The Russian people were the "first among the equal 
peoples of the USSR." 2 In his October Revolution speech on Red 
Square that year, Stalin hoped not only that "the great Lenin's ban- 
ner" would shield the soldiers, but also that the soldiers would be 
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"inspired" by the "manly image of our great ancestors Aleksandr 
Nevskii, Dmitrii Donskoi, Kuzma Minin, Dmitrii Pozharskii, Alek- 
sandr Suvorov, and Mikhail Kutuzov." All were Russians, and all 
had defended the old regime. Notably absent here, and also from 
most wartime publications, for reasons unknown, were Ivan IV, 
"the Terrible," who had been rehabilitated a few years before, and 
Peter I, "the Great." 3 

Ilia Ehrenburg began praising the Russians almost immediately. 
In August 1941 he freed them from blame for the anti-Jewish po- 
grom he had seen in Kiev as a young boy. In fact in that "Russian 
city," he said, "Russian people hid Jews." In the current fight "not a 
single Russian" had stepped out of line. "Disdain of other peoples 
has always been alien to the Russians," he repeated the next year, a 
time when he also noted that "the elder brother of the Soviet family, 
the Russian people, gained the respect of the other peoples not by 
self-assertion, but by selflessness: they went ahead and are going 
ahead of the others along the road where man is met not only by 
flowers, but also with bullets." The Russians were great (as the birth 
of Leo Tolstoy proved), humane, and peaceable. 4 By 1943 there ap- 
peared articles by others that were simply entitled "We Are Rus- 
sians." Non-Russian-language Soviet media also praised the "un- 
yielding spirit of the Russian people" and the "creative force of their 
genius." 5 

Russocentrism pervaded many published works of literature and 
their reviews. In a widely read poem, "Do you remember, Alesha, the 
roads near Smolensk . . . ," Konstantin Simonov described his dis- 
covery of the Russian countryside, the "country lanes traversed by 
our grandfathers / With the simple crosses of their Russian graves." 
The author was "full of pride that I had been born a Russian." 6 His 
play Russian People, serialized in Pravda in July 1942, the best-known 
play from the war period and turned into a film called In the Name 
of the Motherland (1943), gave the message that all Russians, includ- 
ing even a former tsarist officer, were as one against their foreign 
enemy. Set on both sides of the Southern Front, it featured ordinary 
people whose modest bravery and contempt of death were typically 
Russian. One paper's review was joyful: "Never before has the name 
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of the Russian man sounded this proudly as in our days, when it 
has become to all freedom-loving peoples the symbol of heroism, 
selflessness, and patriotism. . . . The whole world reveres the valor of 
the Russians, who have managed to withstand the weight of the 
most crippling blows that no other state has withstood. The Rus- 
sians of our days have resurrected and immensely compounded the 
battle glory of their ancestors, the dreaded glory of the mighty Rus- 
sian weapon." 7 

Pravda was a stage for similar works of fiction. In September 1942 
it published installments of Aleksandr Tvardovskii's poem "Vasilii 
Terkin," which emphasized the man's Russian identity 8 The next 
year it serialized Taras' Family, later retitled The Unsubdued, which 
also appeared as a book in a print run of 200,000. Although the 
novel by Boris Gorbatov, a Pravda correspondent, explicitly takes 
place in Ukraine, its main character, Taras, calls the setting "Rus- 
sian," and a Jewish man deeply loves the "Russian land" with its 
"Russian" climate. As in Ehrenburg's glorification of Kiev's Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians are fully absent— except when a young man ex- 
plains how, faced with German propaganda about the Russians 
and the "Ukrainian nation," he opts for "Bolshevism, Russia, the 
Komsomol." An unknown person is rodnoi, "familiar," to Taras be- 
cause of the man's "unsubdued, beautiful Russian soul." Izvestiia's 
review referred to the "greatness and nobility of the Russian man's 
soul— a soul bright and proud, humane and indomitable." 9 

In principle the Russians could do no wrong. There were no pub- 
lic references to those Russian Cossacks who defected to the Ger- 
mans. Instead the propaganda offered loyalty statements, such as 
from the Kuban region. 10 The public references to Russians who 
supported the German cause, such as the war prisoner and defector 
General Andrei Vlasov, were far fewer than those to their non- Russian 
counterparts— and unlike with them, the long list of these Russians' 
misdeeds never included nationalism. 

Soviet quotations of German and Allied statements inadvertently 
contributed to the Russocentrism. Throughout the war most for- 
eigners spoke of "Russia" and "the Russians," not of the Soviet Union 
and Soviet citizens. The Extraordinary State Commission's report 
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on Kiev quoted German prisoners referring to the "massacres of the 
Russian civilian population" committed there. Soviet readers found 
out that the head of the American Committee to Support Russia 
admired "the brave Russian people," that a Stockholm paper pro- 
claimed that the name "Stalingrad" would forever commemorate 
the bravery of "the Russians," and that the British and Canadian 
press described the Red Army's capture of Orel and Belgorod as in- 
dicative of the offensive superiority of "the Russians." 11 

Told by Shcherbakov in June 1944 to improve a draft greeting 
from the Union Komsomol to Ukraine's Komsomol, Aleksandrov 
replaced "all brotherly peoples of the Soviet Union" with "its elder 
brother, the Russian people." 12 By then it was typical for that year's 
Jewish Meeting to include a toast to "the great Russian people— the 
inspirer of the struggle of all the peoples of our glorious Mother- 
land"; for Aleksei Tolstoi to entitle a front story simply "The Rus- 
sian Character"; and for Pravda to declare in an editorial about the 
classical writer Anton Chekhov that "the people who founded such 
literature are great!" 13 A professor talked for half an hour on the 
radio about the world's "general recognition" not only of the Rus- 
sian soldier, but of all Russians, with their "bravery, physical endur- 
ance, assiduity, readiness for self-sacrifice, devotion to its own peo- 
ple, hatred of oppression, and love of the Motherland." That other 
Red Army soldiers had adopted the centuries-old qualities did not 
make them any less "nationally Russian," he added. 14 

Publications and archival documents show that the Russocen- 
trism could have become even more pervasive. Some leading propa- 
gandists were in favor of much more extravagant praise. When, in 
October 1941, a regiment commissar requested a new and specifi- 
cally Soviet Russian patriotic paper, Agitprop and the propagandist 
Emelian Iaroslavskii supported the idea. In December 1941 Iaro- 
slavskii wrote in Pravda that the Bolsheviks had cherished the "great 
cultural heritage of the Russian people," people (narod) who worked 
hard and each were a "versatile artist," a "great builder," a "persis- 
tent investigator," a "bold reformer," and a "bold innovator." 15 But 
Shcherbakov was more ambiguous. This member of Stalin's inner 
circle said at the commemoration of Lenin's death in January 1942, 
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according to the published text, that the "first among the equals" 
were "bearing the main burden of the struggle with the German oc- 
cupiers," a notion immediately copied by other articles. 16 But he ap- 
parently did not want to glorify the Russian past. In Shcherbakov's 
one and only meeting with Western correspondents, early in 1943, a 
British journalist mentioned to him a Russian tradition of military 
bravery "Don't talk to me about the Russian soul," Shcherbakov re- 
torted. "Let me recommend you to study the Soviet man." 17 

Stalin made the decision to impose restraint by omission; his 
speeches and published orders referred to Russian primacy and 
leadership only rarely when compared to the prewar years. He im- 
plied this leadership only in a passing reference to "the English, 
Americans, and Russians" made late in the war, on November 6, 
1944. 18 Stalin's and Shcherbakov's restraint was why Russocentrism 
remained a tendency and did not become a policy. It usually lacked 
the notions of prerevolutionary military aid to non-Russians and of 
Russian cultural leadership in the past and the present. 19 The idea 
for a Russian patriotic paper was shelved, despite Agitprop's support 
for it. Not one of the countless meetings of "representatives" of Soviet 
peoples was held for the Russian people alone. And, as shown below, 
propaganda in the republics was allowed to celebrate local heroes. 

It was official from the start that the war was great, but Stalin 
himself did not publicly call the war great until November 1944. 20 It 
was also patriotic— to be precise, of the fatherland, but unlike in the 
United Kingdom and the United States the key word for the bellig- 
erent did not become "Russia" but "the Soviet Union" and, with far 
more emphasis than before 1941, the rodina, or motherland. Stalin 
used the last word in July 1941, and he consistently capitalized it 
beginning in November 1942, often preceding it with "Soviet." The 
choice of rodina was brilliant: conveniently vague about the terri- 
tory it covered, it demanded more than the equally traditional word 
"fatherland," otechestvo. At least some contemporaries considered 
the latter term to be more political than rodina, which one could 
love unconditionally 21 

Late in 1943 the concept of a "Soviet system" (sovetskii stroi), virtu- 
ally absent until then, resurfaced, and the nature of the war offi- 
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cially became not a Russian but a Soviet achievement. Stalin pub- 
licly praised the Soviet system, and others explained that a new 
state anthem was needed because the current one failed to reflect 
"the socialist essence of the Soviet state." 22 Sovietness was not sim- 
ply Russian, even though discussions of "Soviet patriotism" tended 
to include remarks that Lenin had felt a "justified pride when talk- 
ing about the Russian people." 23 In November 1944 Stalin again 
cleared away any misunderstanding; one of many sources of the 
forthcoming victory Soviet patriotism comprised not just vertical 
ties— "profound devotion and loyalty" to the Soviet Motherland— 
but also horizontal ones: "fraternal cooperation" of its "nations and 
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The central imposition of restrictions on Russocentrism was also 
evident from Soviet propaganda's continued reluctance to employ 
the Orthodox Church. The religious term "holy war" was introduced 
by the writer Vasilii Lebedev-Kumach in a song that was broadcast 
over and over, but the Orthodox Church, whose leaders immedi- 
ately came out in support of the war against Germany, remained 
absent from the media for a long time. On the day of the German 
invasion, Metropolitan Sergii of Moscow and Kolomna, the Patriar- 
chal Locum Tenens, prepared a call to "the Russian people" for de- 
fense; it was read out in churches but entirely ignored in the media. 
The same happened to Sergii's message in November 1941, that true 
Russian patriots would "not hesitate to exterminate the fascist in- 
vaders," and his many other appeals. On the night of April 5, 1942, 
Moscow's curfew was lifted, and midnight Easter services were al- 
lowed, but the media were silent. 25 

Sergii first came into view only on November 9, 1942, on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Soviet Union. In two 
sentences on Pravda's back page, he assured Stalin that he and his 
flock knew him as the "god-chosen leader of our military and 
cultural forces. . . . May god bless Your great feat for the Motherland 
with success and glory." There also appeared greetings from Met- 
ropolitan Nikolai (Mykola) of Kiev and Galicia, Catholikos Georg 
of the Armenian Orthodox Church, and— the precedent on Novem- 
ber 7— Catholikos-Patriarch Kalistrate of the Georgian Orthodox 
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Church. Church greetings reappeared in February 1943, such as by 
the First Bishop of the Orthodox of the Renovationist Churches. 
This media presence baffled regional Agitprop workers. 26 

On September 4, 1943, Pravda's front page reported a meeting 
without precedent in Stalin's time: he had received Sergii and 
Bishops Aleksii and Nikolai. Some days later a small piece an- 
nounced the formation of a Holy Synod and the election of Sergii 
as patriarch. The Church was reportedly grateful but its own letter 
was not published. 27 Months later the media reported congratula- 
tions to Stalin (with the October Revolution and the successes 
of the Red Army) from various Orthodox bishops. The Exarch of 
Ukraine, Nikolai, was quoted as asking the Lord to prolong Stalin's 
life. 28 

On May 16, 1944, the media reported the death of Sergii and his 
forthcoming burial, and afterward the Synod was allowed to use 
the media to thank people for their condolences. A published letter 
from the Patriarchal Locum Tenens, Aleksii, assured Stalin that the 
deceased had felt the "sincerest love of You and devotion to You as 
the wise, God-given Leader." Aleksii would be just as faithful to 
"the Motherland and the Government headed by You," whereby co- 
ordination with the Council for the Affairs of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church would preclude "mistakes and incorrect steps." When 
Orthodox leaders received the medal "For the Defense of Moscow," 
Nikolai was quoted as recalling that the city's clergy had stood with 
the country, both in holy hatred and holy thirst to fully destroy 
"Hitlerism." 29 

But throughout this new time of media exposure, authorities at 
all levels obstructed church openings and, near the end of the war, 
furthered closures. A new journal of the Moscow Patriarchate was 
allowed, but the state did not distribute it. (When shown a copy by 
a foreign correspondent, Russians were amazed.) Unlike before 1941, 
works of fiction tolerated religious faith; in Wanda Wasilewska's The 
Rainbow, for instance, someone defends the right to pray, and Gor- 
batov's novel mentions icons, prayer, and expressions such as "For 
God's sake." But Taras in The Unsubdued warns his wife that if she 
wants to pray she should do so at home: "Don't go to a German [sic] 
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priest!" Gorbatov's novel, like virtually all published greetings by 
church leaders, pointedly did not capitalize the word "god." By the 
fall of 1944 it was not surprising that the party leader of the Stavo- 
pol krai, Mikhail Suslov, complained in Komsomolskaia pravda about 
the teaching of religion and stated that "the party's relationship 
with religion" had "not changed." 30 

Thus overall the rapprochement with the leaders of religious de- 
nominations was meager. It was primarily meant to influence the 
Allies, who were told much more about it, and those citizens who 
were and had been living under German rule. 31 Otherwise consid- 
ered virtually useless, what could have been an important contribu- 
tion to mobilization was not employed extensively in the media. 



Younger Brothers 

Scholars have described the Soviet state's promotion of ethnic par- 
ticularism in the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s, a policy coexisting with the 
notion of Russian dominance. 32 When the war with Germany broke 
out the central media largely ended this campaign. The main prob- 
lem, from a non-Russian perspective, soon became a lack of visibil- 
ity of ethnic difference in military affairs; the central media did not 
systematically cover non-Russian war heroes (historical or contem- 
porary) and hardly ever identified the ethnicity of such contempo- 
raries. War correspondents tended not to write of "Uzbeks," "Ukrai- 
nians," and so on, but of soldiers, civilians, and the Motherland. 33 
Although Zviazda, the main Belarusian-language paper, claimed 
Captain Nikolai Gastello, the Soviet Union's main air force hero, as a 
"fearless son of the Belarusian people," and a poem read on Kazakh 
radio identified the "Panfilovite" Tulegen Tokhtarov as Kazakh, the 
central Soviet media hardly ever were this precise. There, although 
the Panfilovites were a Central Asian unit including Russians, 
Ukrainians, Kazakhs, Kirgizians, and Karelians, their mythological 
rallying call was Russocentric: "Not a step back! Russia may be vast, 
but there is nowhere to retreat! Moscow is at our backs!" 34 It was a 
concession to non-Russian patriotism that numerous "national" 
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military formations (Latvian, Kuban Cossack, Azerbaijani, and 
others, though not Belarusian or Ukrainian) were in existence be- 
ginning in 1941, but the central media did not mention them. 

In marked contrast to this caution, in early February 1944 the 
propaganda reported a constitutional change and a speech by Mo- 
lotov about it. Without any prior signals, it became known that 
each Soviet republic would have its own army and commissariats of 
defense and foreign affairs. Stalin also mentioned the creation of 
"new military formations in the Union republics" on Red Army 
Day 35 These announcements likely had nothing to do with any wish 
to mollify non-Russians and everything to do with Stalin's desire for 
sixteen seats in the new United Nations. The Politburo also set in 
motion the creation of republican "state anthems." (After the war 
they were retained, unlike the largely fictional separate armies and 
commissariats.) 

Pravda and other central papers carried some materials in the 
original Belarusian, Ukrainian, or Uzbek languages, and they some- 
times emitted and supported non-Russian ethnic pride. The Belar- 
usians and Ukrainians benefited the most; they were special in hav- 
ing been declared "great" people in late 1939, mainly in an attempt to 
justify the annexation of regions from Poland where they numeri- 
cally predominated. The adjective had faded before the German 
invasion, but, in an evident attempt to mobilize these populations, 
it made a comeback. 36 

In August 1943 an open letter to the partisans of Belarus and in- 
deed to all Belarusians appeared, allegedly discussed by 25,000 Be- 
larusian Red Army members. It declared that the Belarusian people 
had always been aware of the "blood unity with the Russian and 
Ukrainian peoples." 37 Yet in central newspapers it was possible to 
add that in the eighteenth century an ancient town such as Homel 
had "united" with Russia, not "reunited," and to celebrate not just 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of "Belarusian statehood" but also the 
Belarusian people, to the exclusion of everyone else. The Belarusian 
writer Mikhas Lynkou praised Belarusians in Izvestiia as heroic 
"partisan people" fighting for their "independence." The chairman 
of the republican Supreme Soviet reported that the Germans were 
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systematically exterminating Belarusians, while omitting mention 
of all non-Belarusians. Stalin and Molotov also excluded them from 
their congratulatory note. 38 At the same time, the republican gov- 
ernment and party also put the Belarusians in their proper place. 
With all their greatness, they owed eternal gratitude not only to 
Stalin and the Red Army but also to the great Russian people and 
the other brotherly peoples. 39 

The Ukrainians also had a Russian superior but in practice were 
more equal to them than others, which was hardly surprising given 
the large number of these fellow eastern Slavs. From July 1941 to the 
end of the war, a dozen Ukrainian patriotic appeals to the Ukraini- 
ans or occupied Ukraine were made, three of them adopted at meet- 
ings of Ukrainian "representatives" in Saratov (November 1941 and 
August 1942) and Moscow (May 1943). The appeal of April 1942 ad- 
dressed "you, the great, freedom-loving, warlike Ukrainian people," 
fortunate to have seen the realization of their "eternal dream" of 
"reunification of all Ukrainians in one great Ukrainian state." In 
December 1942 the chairman of the republic's government, Leonid 
Korniiets, declared that the Ukrainians had "given" the country 
Aleksei Stakhanov and other pioneers of the prewar production re- 
cord "movement" named after him. 40 The Rainbow, the Ukrainian 
patriotic novel that was promoted the most heavily, including a debut 
in Izvestiia in August and September 1942, talked about Ukrainian 
history and quoted Ukrainian slave songs. Now Ukraine was suffer- 
ing worse than it had done under the Tatar slave raids, "Turkish 
slavery," and— in a reference to Polish rule— "Lord Potocki." 41 

The media called Lviv a Ukrainian city and placed Poland's east- 
ern border well to the west of what Polish representatives were de- 
manding. In response to the claim by the Polish government-in- 
exile on Ukrainian and Belarusian regions that the Soviet Union 
had annexed from the Polish state in 1939, Wasilewska's Ukrainian 
husband, Oleksandr Korniichuk, attacked a straw man by claiming 
that Polish "noblemen" were disputing the Ukrainian right to state- 
hood: "Why? On what grounds? In what sense are the Ukrainian 
people worse that any other people united within the confines of a 
state of their own?" Initially published in the Soviet Ukrainian 
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press, Aleksandrov arranged for a reprint of the angry rebuke in 
Pravda and Izpestiia. 42 

In April and May 1943 Stalin deemed such materials crucial 
enough to publish them first in Pravda and other central papers. 
The Ukrainian writer Maksym Rylsky defended Ukraine's "freedom, 
honor, independence, and unity" against Polish claims: "The Ukrai- 
nians won't hand over their freedom to anyone." Some of these po- 
lemics were not against Poles but against the Ukrainian Canadian 
Committee; the Academy member Oleksandr Bohomolets (in an ar- 
ticle checked by Stalin) and the writer Pavlo Tychyna asserted that 
Ukrainian independence, which "traitors" and emigres such as these 
were demanding, already existed as the Ukrainian SSR. 43 

Central propaganda of Soviet Ukrainian patriotism peaked in 
the fall of 1943. Inspired by Oleksandr Dovzhenko, Khrushchev 
proposed to Stalin the idea of the Order of Bohdan Khmelnytsky, 
and Stalin approved. The only Soviet military order named after a 
non-Russian historical personality, it could exist because of Khmel- 
nytsky's role in the unification of Ukrainian lands with Moscow. 
Stalin also allowed Khrushchev to celebrate, in January 1944, the 
290th anniversary of the Pereiaslav Agreement. Intended to mark 
the liberation of Ukraine from the Nazis and to counter Nazi and 
Ukrainian nationalist propaganda, this was the very first Soviet com- 
memoration of the formation of the "eternal union of the Ukrainian 
and Russian peoples." But Khrushchev's other proposals, for a spe- 
cial army banner "of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic" and a 
medal "For the Liberation of Ukraine," were rejected. 44 

On the day the Khmelnytsky Order was introduced, and a few days 
before the Red Army retook the Ukrainian city of Zaporizhzhia, 
Soviet radio broadcast a letter, supposedly from four named front- 
line soldiers, including one woman. Addressing their fellow "Za- 
porozhians" in Russian, they waxed rhapsodic about the "Ukrainian 
land." Centuries ago the Zaporozhian Cossacks had made their 
mark. Recently one Red Army soldier had crawled on his own to- 
ward the Germans to hurl a call of defiance at them, in Ukrainian 
and in the name of these Cossacks' "grandchildren." On the follow- 
ing evening he and others successfully made a daring raid. In a 
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blood-and-soil image, the letter referred to the mythological Greek 
giant Antaeus, who had been invincible provided he stayed in touch 
with the land. The descendants of the Cossacks of Zaporizhzhia 
should draw strength from their "beloved Ukrainian land" and 
from the "Cossack force." The author here may have been Iurii 
Ianovsky, a writer who some time later eulogized the Ukrainians' 
"immortal spirit" in Izvestiia, adding, "What a joy to be the son of 
such people!" 45 

Ianovsky and others also composed a letter "from the Ukrainian 
People to the Great Russian People," adopted by acclamation at an 
open-air rally in Kiev on November 27, 1943. It implied that through 
the centuries the two brother peoples had achieved all their victo- 
ries together, as if the Russians could not do without the Ukraini- 
ans. And in the Soviet Union both "gave the example, went ahead, 
and helped all the peoples of the USSR." At this time Aleksandr 
Fadeev was writing virtually the same in the country's party monthly, 
and the Ukrainian letter appeared in the Soviet Ukrainian press. 
The writers probably were shocked that Aleksandrov, noting cor- 
rectly the absence of the Russians' status as "elder brother," barred 
its full publication in the central press and allowed only an inaccu- 
rate summary. 46 Agitprop's leader also must have been responsible 
for the disappearance from the central press around this time of 
the "great Ukrainian people," a concept that lingered in the Soviet 
Ukrainian press. 47 But he could not preclude all countrywide reso- 
nance of Ukrainian pride, for Stalin deemed some of it appropriate. 
Responding to Khrushchev's speech to the republican Supreme So- 
viet in March 1944, Pravda editorialized that his figures and facts 
"call forth a feeling of pride for the Ukrainian people. Love of the 
motherland, hatred of the enemy, courage and bravery in battle— 
these qualities, which have always distinguished the Ukrainian, in 
the days of the Patriotic war are coming out in a legendary gran- 
deur and beauty" 48 

In mid- October 1944 propaganda in praise of what was called the 
total liberation of Soviet Ukraine declared that the Ukrainians had 
always fought for freedom and "independence." Now they had justi- 
fied Stalin's hopes. Then began a republicwide campaign to obtain, 
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by force if necessary, signatures under an Epistle to the Great Stalin 
from the Ukrainian People, which was published three months later. 
The regime apparently hoped in this way to gain and bolster popu- 
lar support. At least some citizens refused to sign, but more than 
9.3 million did, if only because abstention would be held against 
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As part of diplomatic wrestling, Soviet Belarusian and Ukrainian 
leaders were allowed to express radical territorial demands. Belaru- 
sians demanded a return into their fold of the "Belarusian city" of 
Bialystok, annexed to Soviet Belarus in 1939. Mykhailo Hrechukha, 
chairman of the presidium of Ukraine's Supreme Soviet, and then 
Khrushchev proclaimed Ukrainian disagreement with Moscow's 
proposal to arbitrate Poland's eastern border according to the Cur- 
zon Line and demanded several districts west of it, with the towns 
of Chelm, Hrubieszow, Jaroslaw, and Zamosc. Ultimately Bialystok 
was returned to Poland and no Kholm oblast was created. 50 The 
proposals would have placed the postwar Polish-Soviet border even 
farther west than the line to which Churchill and Roosevelt had 
agreed at a conference in Tehran late in December 1943. But Stalin 
probably considered such voices useful, both in his continued bar- 
gaining with the Allies and in the propaganda war against anti- 
Soviet Ukrainian nationalists. 

For of all the Nazi- oriented nationalists, the Ukrainians publicly 
concerned Moscow the most. The First Ukrainian Meeting of No- 
vember 1941 put a death warrant on the "yellow-blue bandits, Ukrai- 
nian nationalists" who were helping the invaders. By early 1942 this 
small minority was more hated than German fascism or typhoid 
lice. The Ukrainians who should "tremble," Hrechukha declared in 
1943, were those "yellow-blue killers and looters who betrayed their 
native fatherland, who trade with the soul and body of the Ukrai- 
nian people." Khrushchev also excoriated what he called "Ukrainian- 
German nationalists," and Ukrainian press articles commemorat- 
ing the Pereiaslav Agreement of 1654 denounced "today's attempts 
of the Hitlerite lackeys and loathsome mercenaries of the Bandera, 
Melnyk, and Bulba type to disunite the eternal friendship of the 
Russian and Ukrainian peoples." 51 
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Particularly fiercely attacked were prominent Soviet-educated 
writers and intellectuals who supported the German cause. Soviet 
Ukraine's Radio Shevchenko denounced Arkadii Liubchenko as a 
writer who had always been a "reptile" and now was dancing to the 
tune of Goebbels; the reckoning with this "enemy of the Ukrainian 
people" would be severe. Volodymyr Kubiiovych, head of the Ukrai- 
nian Central Committee in the General Government, was a heart- 
less and soulless slave. Soviet propaganda gave such nationalists, 
named or not, this much attention because of their prominence, 
and perhaps also because they were not entirely alien: no matter 
how tightly controlled, no Soviet Ukrainian identity could be to- 
tally devoid of nationalist elements. 52 

It testified to Moscow's concern with Ukrainian nationalism that 
the media repeatedly offered not just the stick but also the carrot. 
In March 1944 Pravda published an amnesty offer to certain Ukrai- 
nian nationalists, made in a speech two weeks earlier by Khrush- 
chev. It specifically mentioned the Organization of Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists (OUN), the largely fictional Ukrainian National Council, 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), and the Ukrainian National 
Revolutionary Army (UNRA) of Taras "Bulba" Borovets, adding— 
accurately— that they "act with arms against the Soviet Ukrainian 
partisans, slaughter the Polish population, and destroy all Ukraini- 
ans who do not support the nationalists." But Soviet Ukraine's Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium and government had guaranteed members 
of the UPA and UNRA who "honorably break off all ties with the 
Hitlerites- OUNites . . . full forgiveness of their mistakes." It seemed 
hardly accidental that an Extraordinary State Commission report 
released that month cited a German order of late 1941 to the sub- 
units of SS Einsatzgruppe C to secretly shoot all activists of the 
OUN's Bandera faction. 53 

Another amnesty offer appeared in the Soviet Ukrainian press in 
December. Calling on UPA and OUN members and Ukrainians in 
German service to emerge from hiding and confess, it added that 
most had joined the nationalist organizations assuming that they 
would be fighting the Germans. Soviet intelligence already pos- 
sessed German intelligence reports of British weapon supplies to 
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the UPA, but this made no impact on the propaganda at this stage, 
possibly at least partly because so few quantities were involved. 54 



The Non-Slavs 

Stalin publicly gave the Soviet Union's non-Slavs little attention. In 
July 1941 he only mentioned the Moldavians, the Baltic peoples, and, 
probably randomly, two Caucasian Christian peoples (the Georgians 
and Armenians), and three Muslim peoples (the Azerbaijanis, Ta- 
tars, and Uzbeks). ss But as in the case of the Belarusians and Ukrai- 
nians, propaganda's Russocentric tendency did not bar acknow- 
ledgments that these non-Russian soldiers might be fighting at 
least in part for their own non-Russian homelands. For example, 
the chairman of Kazakhstan's Council of People's Commissars, 
Nurtas Undasynov, told the defenders of Stalingrad on Kazakh radio, 
"In defending the great Russian river Volga, you are defending your 
own sunny Kazakhstan." 56 

Occasionally there appeared proclamations of the ancient, inde- 
pendent ethnogenesis of the non-Slavs. In late 1943, for example, Iz- 
vestiia reported that the chairman of the Uzbek branch of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences had asserted, "The culture of the Uzbek people, like 
that of the other peoples of Central Asia, developed completely sepa- 
rately from earliest times." Moscow's biggest headache was that all 
non- Russian heroes in Central Asia and the Caucasus of the past 
three centuries had been fighting Russians. Some wartime works of 
history even failed to exonerate Russia, as Aleksandrov noted an- 
grily in 1944 in a report about Kazakhstan. But such criticism, also 
leveled against the Tatar and Bashkir party organizations, remained 
behind closed doors. 57 

As for Islam, Moscow evidently considered it mainly a nuisance. 
Only citizens who paid close attention would not miss reports on 
Muslim affairs, such as that all Soviet Muslims received, de facto in 
June 1942 and de jure one year later, a mufti (interpreter of Islamic 
law), Abdurrahman Rasulev. In 1944 Pravda carried a letter to Stalin 
from a conference of Muslims held in Dagestan on June 20 that 
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stated, "May Allah curse the despicable Hitlerites." 58 Moscow did 
ensure that each Muslim national group sent at least one "national" 
letter to "its" own front-line fighters. If the Uzbeks had been de- 
ported during the war, than the open letter to the Uzbek soldier, 
published in Pravda on October 31, 1942, in both Russian and Uz- 
bek, might in hindsight have been considered the warning sign: 
"Should you in the difficult days not support your elder and younger 
brothers— the large and small peoples of the USSR— then you can 
remain lonely and a severe fate awaits you. . . . We curse cowards 
[and] deserters, in our sunny Uzbekistan there will be no place for 
them. Never shall their mother, the Motherland, forgive them. Such 
an unworthy son does not have the right to return and knock on 
the door of his native home." 59 

Beginning in late 1943 various groups shared the fate of the So- 
viet Germans and Finns. Moscow uprooted and deported almost 
95,000 citizens from Georgia, some 90,000 Kalmyks, more than 
600,000 people from the North Caucasus, and some 225,000 Crimean 
Tatars. They were the Karachais from Georgia (November 1943); 
the titular people from Russia's Kalmyk ASSR (December 1943); the 
Chechens and Ingushi from their ASSRs (February 1944); the Balkars 
from Georgia (April 1944); and, just weeks after the Crimea was re- 
captured, the Crimean Tatars (May 1944). All but the predomi- 
nantly Buddhist Kalmyks were Muslims. But deportation in 1944 
also befell, besides two more Muslim groups in the Caucasus (the 
Kurds and Meskhets), three Christian populations: Crimea's Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians, and Greeks. Although the secret deportation 
orders claimed that "many" among the people in question had be- 
trayed the motherland, the process of blacklisting was impulsive 
and illogical— Karelians and Russian Cossacks were not deported, 
for example— and in this resembled the Great Terror of the late 
1930s. 60 

On August 13, 1942, at the beginning of the German Caucasus 
offensive, a large antifascist meeting took place in Ordzhonikidze 
(today's Vladikavkaz), the capital of North Ossetia, featuring 
Chechen, Ingush, and Balkar speakers, and it was reported. 61 Soviet 
radio in the Crimean Tatar language directed at the peninsula 
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denounced the "bourgeois nationalists" and other Soviet citizens in 
the Crimea who assisted the Germans. There appeared a few such 
reports in Russian as well. Perhaps those contributed to the idea of 
excluding all Tatars from the "friendship of peoples," but whether 
this was intended is doubtful. 62 Tens of thousands of deported 
Crimean Tatars died within a few months, which one survivor as- 
cribed mainly to the initially hostile treatment from the local Uz- 
beks influenced by "anti-Tatar propaganda." 63 Whichever form such 
verbal propaganda might have taken, it did not appear in the me- 
dia. Stalin and his inner circle considered the deportations urgently 
necessary, but also deemed the requirement a stain on the record of 
the country of Soviets. In short, the media neither foreshadowed 
nor reflected the deportations. 

Jews received special treatment. In October and November 1941 
Stalin toyed with the idea of setting up an international Jewish an- 
tifascist committee, but then he ordered the arrest of the two Polish 
Jews involved, Henryk Erlich and Viktor Adler, and in December 
gave the nod to Agitprop's idea of a purely Soviet committee. Its pur- 
pose was to mobilize foreign Jewish support for the Soviet Union; 
without the large numbers of Jews in North America, the commit- 
tee probably would not have been created. It met its goal brilliantly, 
particularly through foreign travel. Meanwhile, failing to grasp 
that just one role had been reserved for them, its leaders believed 
they represented six million Jews. They attempted to combat anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union and, their greatest heresy from Sta- 
lin's perspective, early in 1944 requested a Jewish socialist republic 
in the Crimea. 64 

Well before then Stalin's leading officials were highly suspicious 
of the Soviet Jews. Had Aleksandrov gotten his wish, a large cam- 
paign against what he coined "cosmopolitanism," a code word for 
rootless Jews, might have begun early in 1943, for that was when he 
complained to his superiors about a "cosmopolitan" article in the 
newspaper Literatura i iskusstvo. Ehrenburg evidently found out and 
quickly stepped in line, writing, "Outside national culture there is 
no art. Cosmopolitanism is a world in which things lose their color 
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and shape, and words are bereft of their significance." The newspa- 
per's editor, Konstantin Fadeev, now also condemned "cosmopoli- 
tanism" (along with nationalism) in a journal, but newspaper sum- 
maries omitted this. The matter was shelved for the duration of 
the war. 65 

Traditionally Jewish names appeared in published listings of 
military Heroes of the Soviet Union (as in lists of awarded indus- 
trial workers), and Jews appeared in some reports about brothers in 
arms. 66 But the central press limited Jewish pride to reports on the 
meetings of the "representatives of the Jewish people," with their 
specific purpose of mobilizing foreigners: Ehrenburg's happiness in 
being a Jew because "Hitler hates us most of all. And this makes us 
look well" (August 1941); references to the "best sons of the Jewish 
people" and all the Jews, defending the country as one (May 1942); 
and reports that Jewish valor was evident from the more than 
32,000 military awards granted to Jews and the one hundred Jewish 
Heroes of the Soviet Union (April 1944). 67 The poor visibility of Jew- 
ish pride was not incidental in being both sanctioned from above 
and adhered to by many non-Jewish creators. Mikhail Sholokhov's 
well-received novel They Fought for the Motherland, serialized in Pravda 
beginning in May 1943, and other fiction about battles studiously 
avoided mentioning Jews. 68 

Real promotion of a tangible Soviet Jewish identity or a sense 
that there existed a Jewish community was possible only in Yiddish, 
and only because the Jewish Committee existed. The first request to 
Moscow for a Soviet Jewish newspaper, understood to mean a paper 
in Yiddish, came in July 1941 from five Jewish writers in Moscow. (By 
that time there was actually a Yiddish newspaper in faraway Biro- 
bidzhan.) A Politburo member, Andrei Andreev, declared it "in- 
expedient," but Jews asked again in September 1941 and in early 
1942, each time using the unconvincing argument that most Jew- 
ish evacuees knew only Yiddish. 69 Finally, on June 7, 1942, a new 
Yiddish newspaper called Eynikayt (Unity) appeared in Kuibyshev 
as the Jewish Committee's official weekly. Its circulation was 
10,000; thirty-nine issues were published in 1943, fifty- two the next 
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year, and sixty-two in the first half of 1945. 70 The vast majority of 
Soviet citizens could not access these materials and, forced to rely 
on the Soviet mainstream, received a distorted picture of the ways 
Jews contributed to the fighting. 

The European war had ended when, on May 25, 1945, the media re- 
ported that at a Kremlin reception the previous day Stalin raised a 
toast to the health of the Soviet people that included two remark- 
able items. For the first time Stalin declared the Russians the lead- 
ers of the country, and he implied that the non- Russians had proven 
to be less reliable than they. His toast was addressed "most of all, to 
the Russian people," who had earned "general recognition" as the 
country's "leading force." Russians constituted "the most outstand- 
ing nation," with a "clear mind, staunch character, and patience." 
These traits were evident: the Russians had always "believed in the 
correctness of the policy of their Government." And they were crucial: 
Russian faith had been "decisive" for victory. The toast indicated an 
ethnic hierarchy in the portrayal of heroism that was to remain 
obligatory for decades. 71 

That same month TASS distributed worldwide what became one 
of the best-known pictures of World War II, showing a hoisting of 
the Soviet flag over the German Reichstag, supposedly on April 30. 
The main actor was identified as one Mikhail Egorov, evidently a 
Russian, and his assistant as the Georgian Meliton Kantaria. In re- 
ality the raising was staged on May 2. The NKVD intimidated the 
actual hero, a Ukrainian named Oleksii Kovaliov, into a silence that 
lasted half a century, for, as the photographer Evgenii Khaldei re- 
called years later, Stalin demanded that one Russian and one Geor- 
gian be found and awarded for the flag raising. 72 

Stalin's proclamations of Russian leadership and comparative 
unreliability of non-Russians significantly modified the trend of 
the wartime propaganda, which navigated among various tenden- 
cies. During the war there was Russocentrism, or Russian primacy, 
whereby most non-Russian war heroes, contemporary and histori- 
cal, either were ignored or not identified as non-Russian. But the 
key concepts were and remained the motherland and its imagined 
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community of "Soviet people," even though Stalin and others rarely 
mentioned and never clearly defined them. For instance, what was re- 
ally Soviet in Pravda's definition in mid-1942 of Soviet patriotism as 
"subordination of one's whole life to the fight for the motherland"? 73 

The Russians did stand out in the wartime media because of their 
numerical majority and because of the attitude of leading propagan- 
dists and society as a whole. 74 And the outside world supported their 
prominance; Western Allies and German prisoners routinely referred 
to the country, its inhabitants, and its army as Russian. Yet, as shown 
here, the central media were not as Russocentric as might have been 
expected. Praise to the Russians usually did not go to extremes sim- 
ply because Stalin did not give it the green light, sensing that the 
Belarusians, Ukrainians, and other non-Russians were needed to 
achieve victory. He also attempted to mobilize those non-Russians 
by allowing the central media to praise them as national groups. 
Framing the overall struggle as one for the "motherland" enabled 
this. That in reality Stalin suspected many non-Russians of disloy- 
alty was another matter. As for the Jews, a propaganda campaign 
against them, for which some in his inner circle were readying them- 
selves, was blocked, if only because Stalin still felt it contradicted the 
notion of "national" unity. 

Had Stalin been less cautious, the central media would have 
worked harder along the Russocentric, xenophobic, and anti-Semitic 
lines he was to let loose with his sensational toast in May 1945. Do- 
ing so might have been more effective in mobilizing Russians, but it 
would have contravened the mobilization of the vitally important 
non-Russians. From Stalin's perspective, to focus instead on the 
motherland was indeed the best option. Ideological concerns mostly 
explained why, for a long time, the propaganda ignored the patri- 
otic rallying cries of Orthodox hierarchs, even though these likely 
would have influenced large numbers of Russians and non-Russians 
alike— here an opportunity was missed. 

The propaganda did probably contribute to the formation of eth- 
nic Russian consciousness. Even though the meager attention to 
the non-Russian identity of war heroes usually did not mean to 
denigrate, many Russians likely concluded what Stalin was to say 
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out loud later: that the non-Russians could not be trusted. The im- 
pact of total omission of Jewish heroes was even more profound: it 
bolstered a preexisting popular prejudice that Jews were shirking 
the fight. 75 Countering this view consumes the energy of Russian- 
speaking Jews to this day. 



9 



Immortal Avengers and Enemy Accomplices 



J_t was official that only a minority of the original inhabitants of 
the occupied regions fell under German rule. The regime's officials 
and journalists were and remained highly suspicious of them: Why 
had they not left, and why had they not died? 1 Krasnaia zvezda's edi- 
tor, David Ortenberg, rejected an article about a recaptured Russian 
site because of its description of an engineer who made repairs ben- 
eficial to both Germans and locals and a city administration typist 
with three children to feed. The sympathy they received from the 
author, Konstantin Simonov, supposedly implied that collabora- 
tion would go unpunished. Those people should not have worked at 
all; in fact they were guilty simply for not retreating with the Red 
Army 2 

David Zaslavskii, a prominent commentator who specialized in 
public denunciation of intellectuals (and like Ortenberg of Jewish 
descent), was able to visit the sites of the murder of the Jews of 
Kharkiv in December 1943. "Those killed were the less solid and 
worthy part of Soviet Jewry, the part that more and more lost both 
personal and national dignity," he wrote in his private diary. Many 
had even deserved to die: "Any Jew who, for whatever reason, remained 
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with the Germans and did not kill himself condemned himself to 
death. And when, in addition, he, for private gain, kept his children 
with him and thus doomed them to death, he is a traitor." 3 The 
question is to what degree newspapers and radio broadcasts reflected 
the ideological establishment's suspicion and condescension. 



Death as Deliverance 

Works of fiction serialized in the media portrayed the people in 
question as loyal, in action or at least in spirit. Wanda Wasilewska's 
The Rainbow features the occasional fearful peasant, but no one 
doubts that "our people will come." The villagers gather to wave at 
a Soviet plane, and their "inflexible, stubborn, silent resistance" 
frustrates the Germans' plans. 4 Boris Gorbatov's novel The Unsub- 
dued was set in the fictional Donbas town of Kamenny Brod. Much 
of the content derived from the author's visit to his native city of 
Voroshilovhrad (today's Luhansk), where he spoke with acquain- 
tances and read the notes made by a former underground activist. 
The novel describes life and death after the arrival of the Germans 
and Italians in July 1942. Taras Iatsenko is a sixty-year-old metal- 
worker with a strong faith in the USSR. His three sons have left 
home: Stepan is carrying out a party order to conduct underground 
work; Andrei is a former war prisoner who rejoins the Red Army; 
and Nikifor is wounded at Stalingrad. Stepan's truthful leaflets 
fight the main threat, which is not death but fear and disbelief. At 
first considering "the people" shamefully "silent," Stepan then real- 
izes that they are like a dry tree that only needs a spark to blaze into 
a vengeful fire. The notion that the people deserve credit reappears 
when the wounded son visits a bookstore in a liberated city. The 
books will be stolen because the shop window is broken, Nikifor 
worries, but the salesman disagrees: under the Germans the people 
were "not deluded by their promises. How can one now insult them 
by doubt? One can believe in our people." 5 

Some of the propaganda dealt with non-Jews who felt sorry for 
the Jews and helped them. Izvestiia reported in August 1941 on the 
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Podolian town of Antoniny, where "fascists" had been unable to 
force Ukrainians to bury the local Jews. The first Germans had 
looted and raped and had murdered three officials; a second Ger- 
man group (obviously an SS death squad) singled out the Jews: 

In the town square in the presence of the inhabitants the 
Germans forced four Ukrainians to dig a pit. Then they 
separated out four Jews and threw them in. An order came: 
"Bury them!" No one moved. People froze on the edge of the 
grave they dug. "You don't want to? All right!" The Jews were 
ordered to climb out of the pit. "Lie down!" the corporal 
shouted at the Ukrainians. Again there came an order to fill 
in the pit. No one threw a handful of soil into the grave with 
living people at the bottom. Threats to shoot everyone at 
once did not work either. Waving with his sub-machine gun, 
the corporal nudged the people numb from horror: "Fill it 
in!" From someone's feet a lump of earth broke loose and fell 
down. It was what the torturers had been waiting for. They 
pulled the Ukrainians from the pit and told them, "See, the 
Jews want to bury you alive. Pay them for this in the same 
way." But still no one raised a finger in support of this vile 
crime. Then the Germans took up the spades themselves. 
Four Jews were buried alive. 6 

The Soviet Information Bureau released a similar account about a 
concentration camp near Minsk, quoting an eyewitness. Indeed ac- 
cording to the Foreign Affairs Commissariat statement of Decem- 
ber 1942 about the mass murder of the European Jews, non-Jews 
were displaying strong "solidarity" with the Jews in Czechoslovakia, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and even in "foreign re- 
gions adjacent to Soviet territory," where "racial prejudices" had 
been strong. As for the topic of Soviet citizens aiding Jews, it was 
probably accidental that only Russians, Belarusians, and Lithuanians 
were mentioned. 7 

The statement by the commissariat did not usher in more ac- 
counts about such solidarity, however, and that was one reason why, 
in 1943, Gorbatov's novel stood out. Although Kamenny Brod is a 
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place where people fear even meeting each other, Taras bows deeper 
than ever upon greeting Dr. Fishman, who is now wearing a Star of 
David. One morning Taras sees Jews being herded somewhere by 
auxiliary policemen and German submachine-gunners. These Jews 
"don't know and don't believe" that they are to be murdered that 
day— except for one, about whom Taras says to himself, "Goodbye 
Doctor Aron Davidovich! Don't condemn me; I cannot save you. We 
ourselves are awaiting execution." Even so, some Jews who escape 
are hidden by "Russian families": "Russian people eagerly, without 
fear, saved the martyrs: it was a duty of conscience." Taras and his 
family do precisely this, sheltering a six-year-old girl (and suffering 
no consequences when an auxiliary policeman finds out). Here, as 
in almost all other materials, the Jewish victims are presented as 
largely passive, but they are not condemned for this. Entirely lack- 
ing is the postwar notion that Jews might betray their own by work- 
ing in Jewish councils or as policemen. 8 

The Kremlin was aware of the involvement of Poles, Ukrainians, 
Lithuanians, and others in anti-Jewish pogroms, and it captured SS 
documents claiming that non-Jews demanded harsh measures 
against the Jews. The media mentioned some of the pogroms. The 
one in Lviv of July 1941 appeared more than once. Aleksei Tolstoi 
wrote within weeks of a "night of the long knives" there against 
"many thousands of people— large and small"; Wasilewska wrote 
that the "Hitlerites" organized a pogrom under the slogan "Beat 
the Jews and the Poles," killing about 400 people; and Molotov in 
January 1942 also made a reference. A few articles, such as one by 
Iaroslav Halan, the main propaganda writer for Soviet Ukrainian 
radio, reported that the Nazis first presented corpses as victims of 
NKVD killings, which, he added, was a lie. Missing from all such 
accounts was the participation of locals in the pogroms. 9 

A cited way of betrayal was supplying the Germans with food. 
The villagers in The Rainbow had lacked the time to give all their 
grain to the retreating Red Army, so they buried the remainder in a 
distant pit. To give it to the Germans was more than disobedient: it 
meant, readers were warned, acknowledging German rule over the 
Ukrainian land and "repudiating the motherland, selling oneself to 
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the enemy, betraying those who were dying in this war and in the 
civil war, in 1918, and even earlier— betraying all those who had ever 
fought for liberty of man and attained it with their hearts' blood." 10 
This followed the line, expressed particularly forcefully in May 1942, 
that "any indifference" among Soviet citizens in occupied territo- 
ries or elsewhere constituted "state treason." 11 Death-defying resis- 
tance was not merely honorable but required; even unarmed civil- 
ians, reports implied, acted out of the same moral obligation as 
soldiers. 

The dogma explained the removal from a story by Vasilii Gross- 
man of the anxious cries by women whom German soldiers used as 
human shields: the censor argued that they seemed "prepared to 
betray the motherland to save their lives." 12 In The Rainbow a wom- 
an's husband is taken hostage, but she is fatalistic about both his 
and her own life: "What will be, will be. If it's his fate, they'll kill 
him. If not, he'll stay alive. And if it comes to that, the sooner we die 
the better, rather than live under the Germans." Actually "death 
would be a happy deliverance" for the hostages, and if it were cer- 
tain that the Germans would stay, she would take her own life. 
When the Red Army returns and fighting ensues around a cottage 
that has a baby inside, the mother admonishes the Soviet soldiers to 
burn it down: "You must not all perish because of my baby." There 
are also no tears when it turns out that not fire but the Germans 
inside killed the child: "It must have cried in its cradle and the 
scum killed it with their rifle butts. . . . See? And you didn't want to 
burn the house down. You felt sorry for a dead child. Two men were 
hurt because of this. ... I won't cry. Just give me a rifle please." 13 

Gorbatov's The Unsubdued mentions "traitors, those who re- 
nounced the party and the people, betrayed comrades, and served 
the German," and "cowards." The novel adds that predicting who 
would fall into this category is impossible. As a fellow party mem- 
ber tells Stepan, the underground activist, every citizen is undergo- 
ing a great test, a great "cleansing," and the outcome is never cer- 
tain. But one surely fails when placing survival over loyalty to the 
Soviet state. Stepan's father, Taras, is a stern Bolshevik who believes 
that one should worry only about saving one's "soul." Stepan "feared 
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neither gallows nor death, he believed in our victory, and was glad 
to give up his life for it." He admonishes another person, "Death 
does not exist. It is an invention. It's kaputt for cowards and immor- 
tality for heroes— there is no middle ground." 14 



Resistance Fighters 

Partisans and underground fighters were the most likely to become 
immortal, but for a long time Moscow discouraged popular partici- 
pation in partisan activity, let alone initiatives for it. Change came 
only in September 1942, when Stalin secretly disseminated his con- 
clusion that preconditions for the quick development everywhere of 
a partisan struggle "of the entire people" were in place and that there- 
fore "all the wider layers of the population," even in the cities, had 
to get involved. The propaganda apparatus now encountered prob- 
lems. From the very beginning the media had declared not only that 
there was a large "partisan movement," but also that most partici- 
pants were ordinary people. As Agitprop now told Shcherbakov, the 
press was "very bad" and "extremely cautious" in portraying them. 
Hardly any article explained their significance for the struggle 
against the German army or told Soviet citizens in occupied regions 
that it was their duty to join the "movement." The agency planned 
twenty-eight such articles. The media marked the policy change 
when Pravda stated that Stalin had demanded a new, "broader" par- 
tisan movement. 15 Twice in 1943 the propaganda again mirrored the 
existence of new directives, this time in public statements by Stalin 
himself in May and November 1943 that partisans had to save So- 
viet people from deportation and extermination, which matched 
secret orders, given to the partisans in the spring of that year, to 
save lives and material resources. 16 

It was an unwritten rule that reports could ascribe to partisans 
personal, regional, and non-Russian patriotic motives but also had 
to emphasize ail-Union ones (perhaps also to broaden the way the 
partisans thought of themselves). Formal rules on the depiction of 
partisans, put to paper early in 1942, banned a host of details: first 
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and last names of commanders and commissars; last names of 
other partisans; places and raions (instead, formulations such as 
"the partisans of the Smolensk oblast" should be used); photo- 
graphs revealing identities or locations; wordings such as "partisan 
brigade" revealing the structure and size of units; weaponry; meth- 
ods of communication with civilians and the Red Army; reconnais- 
sance for the Red Army; the use of children and elderly people; and 
the presence in German service of people following partisan (or So- 
viet underground) directives. Scrutiny of such materials intended 
for the central press took place in Moscow at both the Bureau and 
the Central Staff of the Partisan Movement. The reported dates 
of partisan attacks were also easily adjusted. If intended for news- 
papers of oblasts and republics near the front, the texts were checked 
by the relevant partisan staff or military council. In October 1942 
the Central Staff also began banning reports that might increase 
German repression. 17 

In principle no reports of diversion and sabotage in occupied cit- 
ies and towns were possible, but one big exception was allowed. The 
Nazi in charge of the White Ruthenia district of the Reichskommis- 
sariat Ostland, General Commissar Wilhelm Kube, was killed in 
Minsk in September 1943 by a Soviet mine, placed under his bed by 
a cleaning woman who had been forced to cooperate with activists. 
The Soviet press reported the killing within two days and did not 
shy from adding that the Nazis were killing countless innocent 
people by way of revenge. 18 No other action by the Soviet under- 
ground during the war was this spectacular, which probably ex- 
plained the publicity. 

Reports on the partisans emphasized above all that their deeds 
were selflessly heroic, a heroism that came naturally thanks to their 
hatred of the invaders, their local and Soviet patriotism, and their 
loyalty to Stalin. They were willing without a moment's hesitation 
to give up their own lives and that of relatives and other loved ones, 
including children. 19 The Kalinin oblast partisans were typical in 
promising Stalin, "Each of us is prepared to carry out any of Your 
military orders," and in being inspired by an eighty-six-year-old 
farmer near Pskov who, as reported in early 1942, guided 250 German 
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soldiers into a Red Army ambush in which he died along with them. 
(This kind of action later was called Susaninite, after an early 
seventeenth-century peasant who supposedly did the same to Pol- 
ish invaders.) 20 

A young woman who, like many others, was dispatched across 
the front to burn front-line villages and did not survive became the 
biggest of all Soviet war heroes. 21 On January 27, 1942, Pravda car- 
ried an article by the correspondent Petr Lidov, "Tania," with a story 
set in the recently recaptured village of Petrishchevo in the Moscow 
oblast. Here, early in December 1941, an eighteen-year-old Komso- 
mol member from Moscow who called herself Tatiana cut German 
field communication lines and burned down stables and seventeen 
horses in use by the local German military. That evening she was 
arrested. What happened next was known, Lidov wrote, thanks to 
unnamed locals and the owner of the house that served as a Ger- 
man prison. Despite vicious beatings, the young woman remained 
silent except in response to mockery of Stalin. "Stalin is at his 
post," she retorted. Before her hanging, as the "few" locals who had 
obeyed the order to attend remembered, she told the Germans to 
surrender: "There are 200 million of us and you can't hang us all. 
My vengeance will be taken for me." To the locals, she proclaimed 
courage and faith: "Hey, comrades! Why are you looking so sad? Be 
brave, continue the struggle, beat the Germans, burn them, poison 
them! . . . I'm not afraid to die, comrades. It's a great joy to die for 
your people. . . . Farewell, comrades! Keep up the struggle, don't fear! 
Stalin is with us! Stalin will come!" On New Year's Eve "drunken 
fascists" stripped the corpse and "vilely defiled" it. The woman was 
buried on New Year's Day. Lidov was certain that Stalin would 
think of her and that millions would love her. After all, Tania had 
"accepted the death of a martyr like a heroine, like the daughter of 
great people who cannot ever be broken by anyone! Her memory 
shall live forever! . . . And her undying glory will reach all corners of 
the Soviet land, and millions of people will think about a distant 
snowy grave with love, and Stalin's thoughts will go to his faithful 
daughter's gravestone." 22 
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Another war correspondent investigated the case at the same 
time and wrote about it in Komsomolskaia pravda. 23 But Lidov's arti- 
cle took the limelight because of its location in Pravda, its style, and 
a stunning photograph of the corpse, said to have been taken by a 
Soviet photo correspondent. (There was no explanation of the ap- 
parent contradiction with a burial.) In marked contrast to standard 
Soviet depictions of women as warriors or mothers, the photograph 
revealed a bare breast and a face as serene as a Christian saint's. The 
photograph inspired a colorful poster, "Kill the Fascist Fanatic!," 
showing a gleeful SS man wearing a monocle. 24 

On February 17, 1942, a decree was published and broadcast about 
the woman heretofore known as Tania. Now identified as Zoia Kos- 
modemianskaia, she became the first woman Hero of the Soviet 
Union. The text was on Pravda's front page, along with a large por- 
trait and a long caption. Her mother spoke on the radio. Published 
by Pravda on the next day (accompanied by another article by Li- 
dov), the woman's statement expressed a proud grief and called for 
revenge. Lidov's articles were reprinted as a brochure, of which more 
than 1.5 million copies were printed in a few months. Until the end 
of the war at least twenty different publications were to appear 
about the female partisan. 25 

In February 1942 locals recalled to a commission of the Moscow 
Komsomol the words of the hanged partisan, which resembled the 
published ones: "Stalin is at his post" and "There are 170 million 
of us." But they also made clear that because Kosmodemianskaia 
had set homes on fire, some of the villagers had been very angry 
with her. One owner of a burned house apparently had hit her 
even as the young woman was being hanged. The Soviet authori- 
ties sentenced her and another local woman to death. None of this 
was publicized. 26 

The Zoia myth was of a Communist hero who, probably inspired 
by the striking photograph, unintentionally was given the traits of 
a Christian saint. From early childhood she had been faithful, self- 
less, diligent, loving, and loyal to authority— her mother, the Com- 
munist Party, and the country— and she seemed to have sensed her 
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fate, telling her mother that she would become a hero, come what 
may. 27 In the fall of 1943 a full page in Pravda was devoted to five 
photographs of her walking to and hanging on the gallows, said to 
have been found on a dead German officer. A commemoration took 
place at her new grave in Moscow; the papers said that among the 
speakers was her partisan instructor, whose real name was pro- 
vided. She was remembered in a long poem by Margarita Aliger and 
in a song, "Tania," which Pioneers sang to wounded soldiers. In 
August 1944 the media reported the capture of two Germans who 
had participated in her hanging. The next month a feature film 
about her with music by Dmitrii Shostakovich premiered. In a prac- 
tice familiar from earlier films about Lenin, its final image— to 
the words "Stalin will come!"— was of a smiling Zoia high in the 
sky, dead yet alive. 28 

Girls and women also figured prominently in other reports and 
stories about partisans. In this way those came to resemble the entire 
occupied population, people whom the propaganda often femi- 
nized as realistic or allegorical women awaiting liberation. 29 In 
Wasilewska's The Rainbow the Ukrainian partisan Olena Kostiuk 
returns to her native village to give birth. Arrested, she confesses to 
blowing up a bridge but betrays no one. Her German captors roar 
with laughter as they make her run naked and stab her with bayo- 
nets. Soon after she gives birth, without any help, her interrogators 
threaten the life of the newborn. But Olena says that in the forest she 
has many more "sons." The Germans shoot the baby in the face and 
use a bayonet to toss him into an ice hole in a frozen river. Olena is 
stabbed to death and also vanishes into the water. These became the 
most memorable scenes of the movie version of late 1943. 30 Such fic- 
tional and supposedly real women acting heroically on territory 
marked by the failure of the regular and male-dominated Red Army 
and implicitly— though unintentionally— calling the adequacy of 
males into question also appeared in She Defends the Motherland 
(May 1943) and other films. 31 

The biggest story about resistance in the underground was set in 
eastern Ukraine's Donets Basin. German, Italian, and Romanian 
military controlled the town of Krasnodon there after July 1942. 
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After several months young teenagers who believed in Soviet Com- 
munism founded an underground group called the Young Guard. 
Eventually including perhaps over a hundred members (the actual 
number of members, dead, and survivors will likely always remain 
in doubt), the group distributed leaflets, hoisted red flags on build- 
ings on October Revolution Day, and burned down the labor office. 
In January and early February 1943 the German authorities tor- 
tured and executed more than seventy members and threw many 
into a mine shaft. After the Red Army returned in the middle of 
February, the NKVD concluded without any apparent foundation 
that the Young Guard perished because of treason. The agency 
blamed some thirty outsiders and one of its leaders, Viktor Tre- 
tiakevich, who had died from a German bullet. 32 

Ukrainian newspapers produced the first report related to the 
group. Without mentioning the Young Guard or indeed any young 
people, Radianska Ukraina stated on June 16, 1943, that thirty-two 
people who had been arrested by the Germans in Krasnodon turned 
out to have been buried alive in a mine. Some weeks later Sovetskaia 
Ukraina said that fifty-five members of what it called the Young 
Guard had been thrown alive into a mine shaft. Late in July the 
Komsomol completed a report with the goal of getting the activists 
posthumously awarded. Khrushchev signed it without reading it 
and forwarded it to Stalin early in September, who at once told Ka- 
linin to work on it. Published in the central and republican media 
on September 15, Kalinin's decrees claimed that there had been just 
five leaders, all of whom were now promoted to Heroes of the Soviet 
Union. Forty- five others and the mother of one activist received Or- 
ders. Meanwhile uninterested officials, and therefore also the me- 
dia, fully ignored two other dead leaders (apart from Tretiakevich) 
and the dozens of survivors who had left the city, often as new Red 
Army members. 33 

The very first issue of Soviet Ukraine's revived Komsomol peri- 
odical was entirely devoted to the group. A Pravda editorial called 
them "the Stalinist Tribe" and quoted their vow to "mercilessly 
avenge the burned, razed cities and villages, the blood of our peo- 
ple. . . . And if my life is needed for that revenge, I shall give it up 
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without a minute's hesitation." Just before she died, the newspaper 
claimed, one of the women leaders shouted, "We shall die for the 
motherland. Kill the German vermin!" Aleksandr Fadeev spoke to 
the few survivors still in Krasnodon and read the flawed Komsomol 
report. He wrote in Pravda that older people had been unable to or- 
ganize resistance to the Germans, for those designated to do so had 
been exposed and killed or forced to hide. Some Young Guardists 
had created "diversions and terrorist acts," such as the hanging of 
policemen. The Young Guard, he wrote, had also included in its vow 
the following: "If I break this holy pledge under torture or from 
cowardice, let my name and my relatives be cursed forever, and let 
me be punished by the severe hand of my comrades." On the one 
hand, the activists were of a special kind, with "a temperament of 
such spiritual beauty that it will inspire many generations of young 
people to come." On the other hand, their morals and behavior 
merely expressed "the best features of a people tempered in the 
Leninist-Stalinist forge." The dead were "immortal, because their 
spiritual character is that of the new Soviet man, of the people of 
the land of socialism." Fadeev began publishing in Komsomolskaia 
pravda and in magazines parts of what in 1945 became a canonical 
novel. 34 



Labor and Other Treason 

When the war with Germany broke out, the Soviet media immedi- 
ately warned against enemy agents: "The insidious and cunning 
enemy is spreading false rumors and strives to disorganize our inte- 
rior. Workers of the interior! Do not give in to provocations! Be on 
the alert! More orderliness and Bolshevik vigilance! Destroy the 
spies, saboteurs, and enemy parachutists!" 35 According to a high- 
ranking emigre, thousands of civilians were executed in the first six 
months in Moscow alone, but this is not confirmed by available 
data. It is known, however, that on October 15, 1941, Stalin ordered 
the relatives of executed "enemies of the people" remaining in Mos- 
cow moved to Kuibyshev for execution. The next month the NKVD 
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had almost 10,500 people on death row, almost all of whom it shot. 
(Formally, confirmation by higher judicial organs was required, but 
Stalin agreed with Lavrentii Beria's request to ignore this.) In 1942 
the NKVD's so-called Special Committee reviewed 77,500 such cases; 
by 1944, 27,400. Meanwhile censors barred details about such ar- 
rests and executions. 36 

Early in 1944 Shcherbakov told a Bureau meeting that an article 
by the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee about a Belarusian who mur- 
dered Jews was inappropriate for foreign propaganda. "Why should 
we present to the outside world that we have traitors, that they kill 
Jews, Russians, and Ukrainians? We should not present such an ar- 
ticle to the outside world. For our point has been that it is the Finns 
and Germans who are the beasts." But such articles were "entirely 
appropriate" for publication inside the Soviet Union, he added. By 
then Soviet propaganda and literature had an impressive track re- 
cord in referring to treacherous individuals— "traitors of the moth- 
erland" and enemy "accomplices" and "underlings." 37 In line with 
Stalin's paranoia, this norm never surprised anyone. 

Ilia Ehrenburg was among those who mentioned traitors, writing 
in January 1942 that there were only "several thousand" of them, who 
would get the death penalty. The citizens involved— mayors, village 
elders, prison wardens, and informers— were Judases on whom "no 
court will be too severe." The next year he identified specific cases: 
the deputy mayor of German-ruled Kursk, an abusive village elder 
in the Kursk oblast, a peasant woman who housed a German, "Rus- 
sian traitors" in Kiev, and "Ukrainian traitors headed by some kind 
of 'hetman " in the Orlov oblast. He even reproduced his conversa- 
tion with a Russian who had killed civilians. But of such people 
there were only a "handful," and besides, "every family has a de- 
praved member." 38 

Perhaps to remove the stain of failure and imprisonment from 
dead heroes, almost all tales about them paired them with treacher- 
ous individuals. A man who had accompanied Zoia Kosmodemian- 
skaia returned to partisan headquarters in February 1942, possibly 
with actual German spy training. The propaganda mentioned 
him by his real name as the one who had betrayed Zoia. (He had 
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confessed, but he was innocent.) Pravda's editorial about the Young 
Guard said the group had been betrayed. Fadeev first blamed "less 
steadfast" members of the large group, but his novel blamed one 
villain, "Stakhovich," easily recognizable as Tretiakevich, the eighth 
group leader, who had been innocently blamed by the NKVD. 39 
Even if Stalin's inner circle received evidence that individuals had 
been publicly shamed as traitors without reason, it refrained from 
correcting the story— the "organs" officially never made mistakes. 
Thus when once Shcherbakov heard that Komsomolskaia pravda had 
been wrong about a case of betrayal by named people in the town of 
Shakhty, the political police told him that this new information 
was classified. 40 

Traitors came in various categories: war prisoners, women be- 
friending Germans, passive members of the party or Komsomol, 
village elders and agronomists, and auxiliary policemen. As noted 
in an earlier chapter, propaganda did refer to the cruelty and mur- 
der that befell Soviet war prisoners. But German imprisonment of- 
ficially concerned small numbers, so censors removed realistic esti- 
mates from descriptions of German POW camps. 41 In August 1941, 
in a statement read to the troops, Stalin threatened the families of 
Soviet war prisoners with reprisals, including arrest in the case of 
commanders and political workers. Thus Red Army soldiers fought 
not simply for their country, but also to ward off such venge fulness 
(which perhaps was not often implemented). But Stalin, who did 
not apply the rule to himself when his son Iakov was captured, did 
not allow the media to mention the threat. 42 

In late 1941 it was still possible for Pravda to quote a former POW 
by name who had escaped from Kiev. Beginning in the middle of 
1942, however, former war prisoners, and even soldiers who had nar- 
rowly escaped from German encirclement, were treated with suspi- 
cion and cut from the headlines. Pravda wrote, "During the civil war, 
Lenin used to say, 'He who does not help the Red Army wholeheartedly 
and does not observe its order and iron discipline is a traitor.' " 43 Ac- 
cording to the propaganda, the only honorable way for former war 
prisoners to erase their shame was to join the partisans, who would 
be very cautious. The escaped prisoner in Mikhail Sholokhov's story 
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"The Science of Hatred" says, "At first they treated me with a certain 
amount of mistrust, although I produced my party card from my 
coat, where I had managed to hide it in the camp." According to 
Wasilewska's The Rainbow, all war prisoners are doomed to die in 
disgrace. A woman says of her enlisted son, "Let him put a bullet in 
his brain, blow himself up with a grenade, only not this, not this!" 
She admonishes her youngest son, five years old, "If you should ever 
have to choose between dying and being taken by the Germans- 
choose death." 44 

Stepan in Gorbatov's The Unsubdued helps some— not all— escaped 
POWs to reach the partisans. His brother Andrei gets out of a Ger- 
man death camp because a woman claims him as a relative, but 
back home no one sympathizes with his experience. His wife denies 
for a while that Andrei is her husband and her hair turns gray. A 
furious Taras never tires of saying he should not have been saved— 
this son betrayed "Russia." The narrator agrees: "his life now had 
neither meaning, nor justification, nor even a purpose." Suddenly 
deeply ashamed of his former lack of faith and fear of dying because 
"slavery is worse than death," Andrei understands that he must 
"pay back his guilt toward his father and the army." He also is con- 
sumed by an insatiable hatred of the Germans even stronger than 
his newfound faith. Killing many Germans as he crosses the front, 
he rejoins the Red Army, where the Special Section interrogates him 
for a long time and severely but "not as severely as he had so often 
interrogated himself." This particular POW has redeemed himself; 
he drops off a bravery medal at home. 45 

Particularly despised in works of fiction were women who had af- 
fairs with Germans and Communists who behaved passively. Prob- 
ably spies, they were definitely traitors. The Rainbow's most loath- 
some character is a Red Army officer's wife who, already before the 
war, was shunned by her sister because she refused to do the laun- 
dry, scrub floors, drive a tractor, or bear children. Even the married 
German who moved in with her is repelled by her laziness, capri- 
ciousness, and whining. Children run away at the sight of this 
"black rat" whose "insipid smile" does not even vanish at the sight 
of suffering war prisoners. The only thing barring another woman 
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from "taking this little dark creature resembling a rat in a corner by 
the throat and throttling and then crushing her underfoot" is the 
"repugnance beyond belief at the thought of touching that frail and 
feeble body the repugnance of a healthy normal being toward 
something perverted and diseased." The people will not forgive her, 
she is told: "You will be sorry a hundred times over that it was not 
you [the Germans] hanged on the gallows, not you they stabbed 
with bayonets, not you they shot dead!" When Red Army men ar- 
rive, one of them recognizes her as his wife. He trembles but shoots 
her. 46 Gorbatov's novel features a similar woman, Liza Lukich, who 
symbolically renounces Soviet citizenship by calling herself Luiza. 
This woman, who accepts a grisly German gift (a bloodstained coat), 
looks eccentric: "Everything about her was not Russian, not Ger- 
man, but ape-like." Taras knows that nashi, "our people," won't 
forgive women like her. 47 

Moscow knew that many party and Komsomol members destroyed 
their membership card at the approach of the Germans. It consid- 
ered this an unforgivable transgression. Registration with the Ger- 
man authorities was even worse. Betrayal by members of the Com- 
munist Party did not appear explicitly in public reports, however, 
and the verification of the conduct of party members (in southern 
Russian regions in early 1943, in Ukrainian regions beginning in 
November 1943) remained top secret. But fiction could be outspoken. 
Gorbatov's Stepan, for instance, rebukes a fellow party member 
who wishes to save his life by burying his party card and reporting 
himself to the Gestapo, and he writes in his testament that others 
should also condemn this man. 48 

In line with a November 1942 directive by the leader of the Cen- 
tral Staff of the Partisan Movement, Soviet propaganda in the Ger- 
man zone promised defectors a chance to "atone for their sins." In 
March 1943 Radianska Ukraina, a newspaper primarily for occupied 
Ukraine, published a call by Soviet Ukraine's rulers that "the Hitler- 
ites are lying that Soviet power will punish all those who one way 
or another were forced to work for the Germans." The Red Army 
and Soviet authorities actually "know under what threats the Ger- 
man oppressors forced you into unfree labor"; for example, famine 
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had forced the "intelligentsia" to work in German offices. Later that 
year these republican authorities repeated their denial of future 
punishment of "those who were forced to work under the Germans." 
This central policy was eventually implemented and it met with 
success. 49 

In contrast, the propaganda for the hinterland generally kept in- 
sisting that working in one's own country for German pay— working 
at all under German rule— was tantamount to treason. Gorbatov's 
novel put it bluntly: "Now labor was treason. Now to go hungry 
meant not to submit." Unrealistically Taras and others are drafted 
for forced labor from their homes every morning. One day they 
must repair tanks, a problem that vanishes after their German su- 
pervisor believes their false claim to be unqualified for the job. 
Those who do work should always expect the worst. That is why a 
metalworker whom Stepan orders to sabotage steamboats says that 
he will be killed by the foremen, who don't know his work is a cover. 
How unemployed workers were to avoid starving to death remained 
unclear. In another marked contrast, reports about citizens who 
had been taken to Germany and put to work there did not de- 
nounce them, and censors barred references to cases of voluntary 
migration to work in Germany 50 

Hinterland propaganda initially was full of venom against vil- 
lage elders (mayors), farm accountants, and similar native officials 
under foreign rule. In line with Stalin's public demand of July 1941 
for the destruction of all the enemy's "accomplices" (posobniki), Pravda 
reported that partisans were exterminating elders and the like, 
"dirty renegades and petty kulak carrion that [had] forever broken 
with the feelings, honor, and traditions of its own great [Russian] 
people." A public call to the Ukrainians denounced the elders as 
"White- Guardist-Petliurite scoundrels, kulaks, thieves, and ban- 
dits" deserving of extermination. A story in Trud described a former 
"kulak" who, serving as a village elder, turned in partisans and en- 
abled the Germans to shoot the family members of Red Army men. 
At dawn there was a knock on his door, and soon "neighbors ran 
over because of his wife's shrieking. The fascist agent was lying dead 
on the floor of his home. And next to him they found a note: 'There's 
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no place for traitors in the Ukrainian land.' 'That was Hanna,' the 
Ukrainians told each other," referring to an evidently fictional 
partisan. 51 

In The Rainbow ordinary villagers are licensed for such killings. 
The Germans arrest a Ukrainian partisan woman who came to the 
village to give birth, hang a boy who wants to become a partisan, 
take five hostages, and starve hungry children to death. The elder is 
responsible. Four women and a man take him blindfolded to a 
"court of law" that unceremoniously finds him to be a "kulak" and 
former soldier under Symon Petliura. He had escaped from prewar 
Soviet imprisonment. The "freak," "stooge," "son of a bitch," "muck," 
and— above all— "snake" and "reptile" meekly confesses to his life- 
long opposition to "Soviet rule." Revolted by his begging for mercy, 
the villagers hang him and dump his corpse into a dry well. 52 Gor- 
batov's novel was mild in comparison. Stepan visits a village elder 
who asks if he recognizes him. Did I "dekulakize" him, Stepan won- 
ders. The answer is no, but before the war the man had refused to 
join the collective farm. Without explaining why, the elder now no 
longer wants private land and supports "Soviet rule." Ashamed of 
his job, which his fellow villagers forced upon him, he is fighting 
the Germans by hiding things. How can I help the partisans, he 
now asks. Stepan apologizes for having thought badly of him. But 
that suspicion was the right thing. Even the convert says, "All elders 
are animals and exploiters, kulaks." 53 

Early on the Kremlin knew that Nazi mass murder involved par- 
ticipation by local non-Jewish policemen. For instance, the NKVD 
reported in August 1941 that the "Ukrainian police participated in 
the shootings" of Jews near Berdychiv. Hinterland propaganda ac- 
knowledged the presence of those working as auxiliary policemen, 
whom it usually called politseiskie, even though they were generally 
called politsai. And it was clear that they all deserved the death pen- 
alty. Reports of actual policemen were at best superficial; even the 
media reports in July 1943 about the tribunal in Krasnodar of eleven 
non-German defendants focused on their German overlords. Again 
fiction gave a strong hint of what had really happened. When Gor- 
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batov's Stepan orders a man to join the police as an informant, 
both know that he risks being killed as a traitor. 54 

Again there was a contrast with the propaganda meant for the 
occupied territories. But not consistently: some partisan leaflets in- 
cluded in their threats the relatives of policemen, but often those 
policemen were offered promises. One leaflet told Russian police 
that if they turned against the Germans, the Motherland would 
forgive them. Radio Soviet Ukraine said that policemen who killed 
the Germans and joined the partisans could avoid being lynched or 
forced into shameful flight. They could "return to the honest Soviet 
people," and if they earned their respect, the Red Army— the NKVD 
was not mentioned— would not punish them. The Third Ukrainian 
Meeting of May 1943 made it known that 120 auxiliary policemen 
had gone over to the Soviet partisans, and the government and 
party of Soviet Ukraine called on not just elders but also policemen 
and "Cossack" soldiers to change sides. ss 

At an early stage Izvestiia reported the death sentence by a tribu- 
nal of a village agronomist who voluntarily helped the Germans. 
But in general the Soviet treatment of those real-life individuals af- 
ter capture was reported only modestly. The execution of Vasilii 
Klubkov, Kosmodemianskaia's alleged nemesis, was not reported. 
When, on April 19, 1943, the Politburo demanded the hanging not 
only of "German fascist criminals" who had killed or tortured So- 
viet citizens and POWs but also "spies," "accomplices," and "traitors 
of the Motherland" with Soviet citizenship, the relevant Supreme 
Soviet decree was kept secret. Late in 1943 the Supreme Court 
warned military courts, in an apparent effort to curb the excessive 
mistrust, that they should convict workers and low-level employees 
only for crimes committed— an order that was kept secret as well. 
Censors barred a picture of the hanging of a "traitor" by partisans 
and a letter about the investigation of a village woman near Vo- 
ronezh for treasonous conduct and the need for her to be put on a 
"show trial." Likewise there was near-total silence about the often- 
applied law against Soviet citizens everywhere who failed to report 
"treason" or "counterrevolutionary activity" 56 
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This hesitancy in referring to the verdicts suggests Stalin's dis- 
comfort with the scope of the disloyalty; perhaps he had expected 
less of it. Betrayal of the Motherland had to be framed as minor. 
Only late in the war did a public hint at a serious problem appear, 
when Pravda wrote that the German invaders "tried by every method 
to poison the consciousness of Soviet men and women and to con- 
fuse them," promoting "anti-collective farm and anti-state tenden- 
cies." It was urgently necessary to "implant in the population a so- 
cialist attitude toward labor and public property." This was in 
October 1944, after secret party resolutions about the matter with 
regard to Belarus and western Ukraine had been issued on August 9 
and September 2y. 57 The unusual public reference to the huge task 
ahead probably meant to underline its importance to the party's 
rank and file. 

In and around Stalin's inner circle suspicion of the citizens who 
lived under occupation ran high, but up until the fall of 1944 the 
central media gave little or no clue of this. If the propaganda was to 
be believed, few strayed from the Soviet cause in thoughts or ac- 
tions; officially the vast majority loyally supported all kinds of resis- 
tance to the Germans, and few citizens had not evacuated east. A 
minority of this minority were traitors, vividly described and vili- 
fied, just as they were in the propaganda released by other combat- 
ants in World War II. But most of the tribunals were not publicized, 
and Moscow's unthinking suspicion of the occupation survivors 
did not spill over into the newspapers and the radio. Nor did those 
media refer to the prewar and wartime rules about the need to de- 
port the family members of traitors. 58 Soviet public culture did de- 
clare all civilians' duty to sacrifice their lives for others, and this 
was unlike anywhere else in Europe at the time. 59 It seems unlikely 
that the severe code was accepted by many. 

It is not possible to state conclusively how ordinary citizens in 
the Soviet hinterland responded to the propaganda about compa- 
triots who had temporarily slipped from under Stalin's control. 
Women befriending Germans were probably widely condemned; this 
was the pattern throughout Europe, independent of propaganda. 
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The stories about resistance fighters probably attracted people, even 
if they might doubt the details. Hard evidence is elusive here: few 
letters by nonmilitary people about Kosmodemianskaia survive in 
Lidov's personal papers, and if, as the Pravda journalist told his col- 
leagues, her mother received hundreds of letters within months, 
then the question (as with all Soviet citizens' letters) remains: Who 
took the initiative and who wrote them? But it may well be that 
most ordinary people admired, even loved this young woman, even 
when suspecting that they were not getting the full story They kept 
loving her for decades after the war. 60 



10 



Allies Who Must Join the Action 



.Defore and during the pact with Nazi Germany, caricatures showed 
Uncle Sam and John Bull sitting on money bags. The United States 
was not only criticized for unemployment and racism but also 
praised for its efficiency and advanced technology 1 But the United 
Kingdom and France were denounced as warmongers. On the occa- 
sion of the additional Boundary and Friendship Pact of September 
28, 1939, Germany and the Soviet Union jointly declared, "The end 
of the war between Germany on the one hand and Britain and 
France on the other would be for the good of all nations. Yet if de- 
spite this fact the efforts of the two governments fail, it will be 
proof that the responsibility for the continuation of the war must 
rest with Britain and France." Addressing the Supreme Soviet on 
October 31, Molotov called the British government "criminal" in 
striving for "nothing less than the defeat of Hitlerism. In other 
words, this is an ideological war, a sort of holy war like those waged 
during the Middle Ages." One could "sympathize with Hitlerism or 
be disgusted by it," but every intelligent person had to "realize that 
an ideology cannot be eliminated by war. A war 'for the destruction 
of Hitlerism,' under the false slogan of a struggle for democracy, is 
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therefore nonsense and even criminal." 2 When the League of Na- 
tions expelled the Soviet Union because of its invasion of Finland in 
the winter of 1939-1940, Soviet citizens were told that the body had 
degenerated into an "instrument of the Anglo-French bloc to sup- 
port and incite war in Europe." 3 

The other major enemies before 1941 were the Polish state and its 
Polish inhabitants. This antagonism even led to the revival of 
Mikhail Glinka's nineteenth-century opera A Life of the Tsar, a glori- 
fication of partisan struggle against Polish invaders, under the new 
title Ivan Susasin. 4 In September and October 1939 the press quoted 
without comment speeches by Hitler that blamed the Poles for the 
war. Moscow itself said that a Polish state built on "the bones of Ger- 
mans and Russians" had no right to exist, and Molotov described 
Poland in terms identical to Hitler's traditional refrain, as a "mon- 
ster" spawned by the Treaty of Versailles. 5 Newspaper articles and 
poems appeared with titles such as "Holy Hatred," written by, 
among others, Aleksandr Tvardovskii. These called Poland a site 
where a few Polish "nobles" had oppressed the non-Polish "us" or 
"the people." Verbal propaganda in the annexed regions even denied 
the existence of a Poland. Feature films in 1938 and 1939 implicitly 
rejected the Comintern's notion that there were not just bad (pan, or 
"lord") Poles but also good ("Jan") ones— all the Poles there repre- 
sented danger and treason. 6 

After as before the German invasion, information about the out- 
side world was meager. Even in 1943 TASS supplied editors often 
with just eight or nine foreign stories per day, and at most 20 per- 
cent of radio news bulletins concerned foreign affairs. 7 The degree 
to which Soviet citizens were interested is hard to establish. John 
Lawrence, the press attache at the British embassy, found that most 
citizens did want to know what was happening in the rest of the 
world: "The average reader, after reading the Sovinformbureau 
communique and glancing at the headlines, turned first to the for- 
eign news on the back page. This he read all through, looking for 
meaning between the lines and noting the position of each item on 
the page. Next he would turn to the front page for more war news or 
home front news, after which he would look at the two middle 
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pages, which gave more background to the news on the front page." 8 
There was always a line for Britanskii Soiuznik, the periodical by 
the embassy with a print run of 25,000, later doubled; it sold for 
one ruble at kiosks and when resold at markets fetched up to 
sixty 9 After the Allied invasion of Normandy, an American cor- 
respondent noticed, militiamen were needed to control the crush at 
newsstands. 10 

To this must be added that public disinterest said little about 
citizens' actual state of mind. Many made an effort to shun inter- 
national affairs in public, rightly considering any interest risky 11 In 
Kazakhstan in 1943 a man told his physician from Lviv that people 
did not even wish to be seen reading the back pages of papers and 
thus betraying interest in foreign affairs. Now this Galician Ukrai- 
nian medic understood why two years earlier no one had said a 
word after a loudspeaker at a train station gave the news of the 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. 12 In general it is a sensible working 
assumption that Soviet citizens followed whatever was reported ea- 
gerly but discretely. 



Polish Friends and Enemies 

On August 13, 1941, the media in one sentence announced an "am- 
nesty" for those "Polish citizens in prisons in the territory of the 
USSR" being held as war prisoners or on "other sufficient grounds." 
Whereas in 1940 the Ukrainian poet Maksym Rylsky had praised 
the removal of the "lords," now Izvestiia carried a poem of his admir- 
ing Polish culture. Censors removed references to the anti-Polishness 
of Nikolai Gogol's story "Taras Bulba." But the media also warned 
against Polish claims to the pre-1939 state border. 13 

Persons claiming to speak for the Poles appeared in a "radio meet- 
ing" of "representatives" of the Polish people in Saratov. On Decem- 
ber 4, 1941, at 6:30 p.m., the radio broadcast a speech in Polish, pub- 
lished in Russian in next day's newspapers, by General Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, identified as "the chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Polish Republic." He was quoted as calling the Soviet people 
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heroes in the ongoing war "between democracy and totalitarianism," 
and accurately noting that Poland had been the first to fight 
Germany— concepts that never before or since appeared in the So- 
viet media. 14 

Meanwhile the propaganda ignored Soviet claims and actions 
with regard to Polish citizenship. In December 1941 the Kremlin 
renounced the stance it had taken toward prewar Polish citizens 
since the Polish-Soviet military agreement of mid-August and re- 
turned to its view that those of Belarusian, Ukrainian, and Jewish 
descent had become Soviet citizens in late 1939. In mid-January 1943 
Stalin was to strengthen his claim to former eastern Poland by ar- 
guing that even ethnic Poles from there were, since 1939, Soviet citi- 
zens. Even they had to exchange their Polish documents for Soviet 
ones. Refusal to do so resulted in denial of bread cards, dismissal 
from work, eviction from apartments, imprisonment, and placement 
of one's children in children's homes. 15 The media were silent. 

The military agreement enabled Wladyslaw Anders, a recently 
released prisoner, to create and lead a Polish army in the USSR, 
which Moscow allowed only non-Communist ethnic Poles to join. 
Though closely watched by the NKVD, it was formally indepen- 
dent. 16 Central and regional newspapers reported the formation, 
and Pravda carried an interview with its commander. After a while 
General Anders concluded that it was best to leave the USSR, in 
view of its sparse food supply. To his amazement, Stalin (who had 
plans with Polish Communists) granted his wish, and from April to 
June 1942 the army evacuated to British-controlled Iran, followed in 
the months thereafter by other Poles. Anders's force eventually 
joined the British 8th Army in Italy. These developments did not ap- 
pear in the Soviet media either. 17 

Anxious to preserve good relations with the Soviet Union, the 
Polish government-in-exile said nothing in public about the thou- 
sands of Polish officers who had been missing after being imprisoned 
by the Soviet occupier. This stance became untenable after April 13, 
1943, when Germany announced that it had found many of them in 
mass graves near Katyn. On April 15 and 16 Soviet radio and newspa- 
pers carried a statement blaming the Germans. The Poles announced 
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that they would ask the Red Cross to investigate. They withdrew 
this plan on May 1, but it was too late: on April 27 Molotov reported 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations. Soviet censorship barred 
all further statements by the Polish ambassador to the USSR. 18 

In May 1943 the Soviet government curtly announced in the 
media that it would create a military formation open to Polish vol- 
unteers. The next month the Union of Polish Patriots in the USSR 
was declared to exist. Chaired by Wanda Wasilewska, it was report- 
edly open to all "regardless of political, social, and religious views." 
The report came months after the first issue of the union's Polish- 
language weekly, Wolna Polska (Free Poland), edited by Wasilewska 
and nine Poles of Jewish descent. Its print run was now increased. 19 
Soon the Soviet media carried an address to Stalin (in Polish and in 
translation) by the new formation's Polish commander, Lieutenant 
Zygmunt Berling. It was a Polish vow of loyalty and eternal grati- 
tude to Moscow: 

In the name of the Tadeusz Kosciuszko Polish Division 
and of ourselves, I ask you, Citizen Marshall, to accept warm 
gratitude for the greeting sent. We are deeply convinced that 
our hopes for the resurrection of a strong and independent 
Poland will materialize only with the aid of the Soviet 
Union. We vow to fulfill honestly and carefully our duty in 
the defeat of the common enemy. A fierce desire for Soviet- 
Polish friendship has sunk deep in our hearts. We vow to 
You, Citizen Marshall, that we shall give all our strength to 
strengthen this friendship and will never forget our duty of 
gratefulness for the aid given to us by the Soviet Union in 
the resurrection of a strong and independent Poland. 

The unit's oath, publicized one month later, was not to any consti- 
tution, but to "the Polish land" and "the Polish people," as well as 
"faithfulness to the Soviet Union." Formally if not explicitly sepa- 
rate from the Red Army, the Kosciuszko Division began fighting in 
October, and by the middle of 1944, when it joined up with other 
armed Poles in the homeland, it had some 90,000 members, includ- 
ing Russians and Ukrainians. 20 
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In the first half of 1944 Moscow both proclaimed its friendship 
with Poland and published numerous reports that were highly criti- 
cal of Polish opponents. A reported call to Poles on the occasion of 
a "festive session devoted to the 150th anniversary of the Polish up- 
rising for national liberation led by Tadeusz Kosciuszko" naturally 
ignored his opposition to the Russian Empire. The future "demo- 
cratic" Poland would again possess its "eternal lands that once were 
forcibly taken from her by the Prussians." But Poles loyal to the 
London government claiming former eastern Poland were "accom- 
plices of German fascism who, in the interests of borderland mag- 
nates, attempt to inflame a fratricidal fight between the Poles and 
the Belarusians, Ukrainians, and Russians." 21 In April Stalin as- 
sumed that a visitor from Massachusetts, Father Stanislaus Or- 
lemanski, represented Polish Americans. He printed pictures of their 
meeting on front pages and allowed Orlemanski to call him, on 
Soviet radio, a friend of the Poles and the Roman Catholic Church. 22 
Back in the United States, the priest was reprimanded by his bishop; 
in the Soviet Union the mistake was forgotten. 

Meanwhile, usually with reference to foreign sources such as the 
New York Times, the media reported allegedly widespread mistreat- 
ment of non- Poles and pro-Soviet Poles within Anders's troops in 
Iran. They were being "tortured." Worse, the entire Polish expatriate 
community there was "governed by totalitarian principles," and a 
member of the U.S. Congress had "exposed the anti-Semitism in 
the Polish army." Poles based in Scotland were also vilified: Ukrai- 
nian, Belarusian, and Jewish allies were deserting from them because 
of the Poles' "mockeries" and anti-Semitism. A rally in London had 
condemned this "racial persecution." 23 

In May 1944 the Union of Polish Patriots reported that there ex- 
isted in Poland an underground National Council whose leader 
had met with Stalin. The next month the media carried the thanks 
by council representatives just about to leave "the land of the Ukrai- 
nian republic." They had received extraordinary hospitality and 
friendship from Khrushchev, the Ukrainian Soviet government, 
and the entire Ukrainian people. In July the formation of the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation was prominently reported. 24 
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On July 29, 1944, the Union of Polish Patriots said on Soviet radio 
that the Red and Polish armed forces were near Warsaw and called 
for an uprising inside the city. The Soviet-sponsored Radio Kos- 
ciuszko added that aid would be offered. In fact Moscow's soldiers 
were still across the Vistula River, as a map published on August 3 
showed, but contemporaries could easily expect, probably unrealis- 
tically, that Warsaw could and would be captured within days. With 
that in mind, Warsaw's non- Communist underground launched an 
uprising. It failed in its main objective, to greet the Red Army as 
Polish representatives, and the brutal German response left thou- 
sands dead and a city in ruins. What precisely motivated Stalin to 
impose media silence about the uprising, which in a letter to Churchill 
he called the work of "power-grabbing criminals," is not fully clear. 
Its failure mattered, of course. (The failed uprising in Slovakia later 
that year was also ignored.) 25 

During many years of the war the Soviet media did not even rule 
out that ultimately all Polish territory might be incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. After all, "independence" as a concept was also 
used with regard to Ukraine and other republics, all of which would 
surely remain in one state under Moscow. Asked in May 1943 by 
American correspondents whether the Soviet government wanted a 
"strong and independent" Poland, Stalin replied affirmatively, but 
added that it was up to "the Polish people" to decide if the relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union might become similar to the anti- 
German alliance, thus allowing the option of a Polish "request" to 
be unified with the USSR. Clarity came only in the fall of 1944, with 
reports of the population exchange of "Polish citizens" from the 
Lithuanian Soviet Republic and the "Lithuanian population" from 
"the territory of Poland." 26 



The "Second Front" 

When, on November 6, 1941, Stalin asked out loud what explained 
the Red Army's "temporary setbacks," he himself gave two reasons: 
numerical inferiority in tanks and planes and the isolation of the 
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Soviet Union in the "war of liberation," given the "absence in Eu- 
rope of a second front against the German-fascist troops." To loud 
applause, he demanded that such a front appear in the "near fu- 
ture." (He seemingly felt this need from the very beginning: on Au- 
gust 30, 1941, he warned the Soviet ambassador in London that if 
this front did not materialize in the next four weeks, "we and our 
allies can lose this business.") 27 Throughout the world, with the ex- 
ception of the BBC, the term "second front" became a resounding 
propaganda success, even though the Soviet Union had been ag- 
gressive itself (against Poland, Finland, and the Baltic countries) 
and had joined the anti-German war fourth in line, after Poland 
(1939), western Europe (1940), and southern Europe (1941). 28 

Stalin also ensured that the media remained Eurocentric, him- 
self not mentioning the Japanese attack on the United States at 
Pearl Harbor until November 1944. To him and thus everyone else 
"the war" meant fighting in Eurasia west of the Ural Mountains. 
Whatever other countries might be doing in Asia, it was not a "front." 
Pravda often made this explicit. One year after the Soviet Union 
joined the United Kingdom in the war against Germany, Aleksei 
Tolstoi claimed that "for twelve months, the Red Army has been 
bearing the total weight of the world war, while allowing England 
and the USA to arm themselves." 29 

On May 26 and June 11, 1942, respectively, came military agreements 
with the United Kingdom and the United States. The agreements and 
their ratification by the Supreme Soviet on June 18 were reported 
unemotionally; there was only an article by Ehrenburg on British 
steadfastness. On June 11 a communique added that "full under- 
standing" had been reached "with regard to the urgent tasks of cre- 
ating a second front in Europe in 1942." This set off a new flood of 
propaganda on the need for that year to become the war's final year. 
From the British and American perspective, agreeing to this text 
was a mistake. 30 

Stalin publicly emphasized for a long time how important the 
second front was. The various statements that followed showed a 
constant interplay between anger and optimism. Informed in con- 
fidence by Churchill in August 1942 that no landing in western 
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Europe would take place that year, he ordered the media to return 
to an anti-British tone and to quote optimistic words about the sec- 
ond front by President Roosevelt's representative Wendell Wilkie, 
who came to visit that same month. Photos of him meeting Stalin 
and Molotov appeared in every newspaper. On October 3 Stalin told 
the Associated Press that the Allied aid was "still little effective 
compared to the aid that the Soviet Union gives the Allies by draw- 
ing the main forces of the German fascist armies on itself." Allied 
aid would only "widen and improve" if the those giving it "fulfilled 
their obligations in a complete and timely way," by opening a second 
front. Three days later Pravda carried a cartoon with General Guts 
and General Decision alongside the evidently British generals What- 
if-they-lick-us, What's-the-hurry, and Why-take-risks. 31 

On November 6 Stalin mentioned the existence of the "progres- 
sive rapprochement" of the three states, indeed their unification into 
a "single military union," but an entire section of his speech was de- 
voted to "the matter of the second front in Europe." Its "absence" 
explained why Germany could throw "all of its reserves" against the 
Soviet Union, take the initiative, and achieve "serious tactical suc- 
cesses." But the second front would appear "sooner or later," for the 
Western Allies realized that otherwise the war could "end badly for 
all the freedom-loving countries." A while later Stalin mentioned 
American and British military action outside Europe for the first 
time. As he told the Associated Press on November 13, in a report 
naturally also carried in the Soviet media, the Allied campaign in 
North Africa was an "outstanding fact of great importance." 32 

On Red Army Day, February 23, 1943, it became clear that victory 
at Stalingrad had not softened Stalin's public stance on the Allies. 
On the contrary, he was colder than ever. Ignoring the Allied cam- 
paign in Africa, he repeated his long-standing point that "in view of 
the absence of a second front in Europe the Red Army is bearing the 
full weight of the war." There was also no word of the Allied deliver- 
ies. 33 Later that year the Western Allies landed in southern Europe, 
so emotions on May Day were positive: the Allied armies had de- 
feated the Italian and German forces "near Libya and Tripolitania" 
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and were now fighting "near Tunisia." On May 9 Stalin publicly 
congratulated Churchill, Roosevelt, and the British and American 
troops for the victory that had resulted in the liberation of Biz- 
erta and Tunis. Still, the Soviet Information Bureau's look back 
on June 22, 1943, declared that German defeat was "impossible" 
without a second front. Many Soviet citizens seem to have been 
skeptical about this statement, which may have reflected Stalin's 
genuine nervousness. 34 

On November 6, 1943, Stalin again sounded optimistic. The past 
year's Allied operations in North Africa, the Mediterranean, and 
southern Italy had "supported" the Red Army, and together with 
Allied bombings and deliveries, this had "considerably facilitated 
the successes of our summer campaign." "Of course," he added, those 
Allied operations in southern Europe did not constitute the second 
front, even though they resembled it. But that front— which would 
"considerably hasten" the victory over Germany— was "not far off." 
As the very first slogan of the day he offered, "For the Victory of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American Military Alliance!" 35 

The impatience felt on Red Army Day returned the next year. It 
was time, Stalin said in February 1944, for "the main forces of our 
Allies" to "join the action'' Only that could ensure German defeat: 
"History shows that Germany has always won wars when she fought 
on one front, but that she has always lost wars when she was forced 
to fight on two fronts." The Allies appeared in only one of the forty- 
nine official slogans marking Red Army Day ("Long live the victory 
of the Anglo-Soviet-American military union over the enemies of 
humanity— the German-fascist enslavers"). 36 

Eventually 1944 became the year when Stalin gave the British and 
the Americans the most praise. In May, while repeating that for 
Germany's final defeat, a combined attack from east and west was 
required, he did grant that Red Army successes since Stalingrad 
had been "significantly" facilitated by "our great Allies, the United 
States of America and Great Britain, who are maintaining a front in 
Italy against the Germans and diverting a considerable number of 
German troops from us, supply us with very valuable strategic raw 
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materials and armaments, subject German military targets to sys- 
tematic bombing and are thus undermining the latter's military 
might." 37 

Details about Allied warfare were not provided. In fact no article 
during the war described how the British, Americans, and others 
were fighting; articles on the Allies' activities were brief and ap- 
peared under tiny headlines, only sometimes accompanied by a small 
map, and never with pictures. A contemporary observation by the 
British correspondent Paul Winterton was correct: "Never in the his- 
tory of joint military operations have the spectacular and decisive 
achievements of a country's allies been so deliberately, consistently 
and dishonestly hushed up as have the Anglo-American efforts by 
the Soviet authorities in this war." This propaganda line often led 
to diplomatic friction: in March 1943 the American ambassador 
openly complained. Seemingly in response, the press for a while 
mentioned Allied efforts a bit more. Thus citizens were told that 
the U.S. War Department had reported that the U.S. Army lost 
"63,958 people, including 7,528 killed, 17,128 wounded, 22,687 
missing in action, and 16,615 fallen into captivity." There were 
also specifics for North Africa, the Pacific Ocean, Europe, and 
elsewhere. 38 



Aid and Bombing 

General Georgii Zhukov told Konstantin Simonov after the war 
that the Soviet military and fuel industry was so inadequate that 
the Red Army could not have stopped Germany without imports 
from the United Kingdom and North America, known at the time 
as Lend-Lease. A Russian researcher of the war rare in his skepti- 
cism of Soviet figures agrees. In his calculations those quantities 
compared very favorably to Soviet production or even surpassed it. 
Lend-Lease sugar was around 42 percent of Soviet production; 
canned meat, 18 percent; copper, almost 83 percent; aluminum, 125 
percent; gasoline, 140 percent. American armored steel amounted 
to around 47 percent of the average Soviet monthly production in 
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the year 1942. Lend-Lease motor vehicles were 150 percent of Soviet 
production and constituted close to a third of all Red Army vehicles 
by May 1945. Railway transport would have ground to a halt with- 
out imported locomotives, which were 240 percent of Soviet pro- 
duction, or even, in the case of diesel-electric locomotives, 1,100 
percent. Almost half of the railroad tracks in use was imported 
from the United States. Explosive materials were 53 percent of So- 
viet production, combat aircraft about 30 percent, and tanks and 
self-propelled guns almost 25 percent. 39 

In July 1941 Stalin told his radio audience that the British and 
Americans had promised to help "our country," which "can only 
call forth a feeling of gratefulness among the peoples of the Soviet 
Union." 40 Although he would mention this aid on other occasions, 
he never repeated that thanks were due and barred others from ex- 
pressing them. In September 1941, interviewed by Pravda about the 
British Trade Unions' decision to found a committee to coordinate 
Soviet aid, the Soviet trade union leader Nikolai Shvernik simply 
followed Stalin's radio speech in saying that the British decision 
could only call forth a "feeling of sincere gratitude." Personally edit- 
ing the draft text, Stalin replaced this with a "feeling of satisfac- 
tion" and belittled the aid as a "response to the most serious aid 
that the Soviet Union gave and is still giving to England by drawing 
off the main force of the Germans to the east and saving the En- 
glish isles from invasion by the Hitlerite gangs and London from 
bombing by German planes." 41 

Well into 1942 Stalin publicly referred to a koalitsiia (coalition) 
with Great Britain and the United States— indeed a "friendship." 
The former country had been delivering "rare" (defitsitnye) goods 
such as aluminum, lead, tin, nickel, and rubber for some time, he 
said in November 1941, and "as is known, we have already begun 
receiving tanks and planes." As for the United States, it recently 
had offered a "bond" worth one billion dollars. In May 1942 he said 
those two allies were giving "more and more military aid." Then, for 
a year and a half, Stalin refrained from specifically mentioning 
the deliveries, probably because he was suspicious, angry, and cau- 
tious because surveillance reports that informed him that various 
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citizens interpreted references to the aid as confirmation of Soviet 
weakness. 42 

The propaganda gave disproportionate attention to food deliver- 
ies, which usually were portrayed as "gifts of the workers and peas- 
ants" of the United States and the United Kingdom, sometimes 
even as Soviet purchases. It seems that when Stalin found out that 
the press was referring to the use of American fighter planes he ex- 
pressed his disapproval. A British Matilda tank once appeared in Iz- 
vestiia, but the caption called it a burning German tank. According to 
one memoirist, Shcherbakov exiled the photographer to a front-line 
penal battalion after the British discovered the misidentification. 43 

In March 1943 the American ambassador complained at a press 
conference about an "ungracious" Soviet attitude toward American 
donations, including silence about the private aid received from the 
American Red Cross and Russian War Relief. Several days later So- 
viet papers published a detailed statement by U.S. Secretary of State 
Edward Stettinius on the Lend-Lease supplies, and in June Pravda 
marked the anniversary of the American-Soviet agreement by al- 
most thanking the United States for its shipments: "The Soviet 
people not only know about them, but they highly value the sup- 
port coming from the great republic beyond the ocean." As if in re- 
ward for the Normandy landing that same month, some days later 
Pravda published its first-ever list of British and North American 
deliveries. 44 But as before, public enthusiasm about the deliveries 
was neither orchestrated nor encouraged. 

As for Soviet exports of raw materials to the United States, Can- 
ada, and the United Kingdom, their nature and scale were (and still 
are) treated as completely secret. The press only referred to them in 
statements such as the one by U.S. Ambassador Averell Harriman, 
published on Pravda's front page in early October 1941, in which he 
and Lord Beaverbrook confirmed receipt of "large deliveries of Rus- 
sian raw materials that will significantly help the arms production 
in our countries." 45 

When Pravda carried an article about the British sailors who trav- 
eled to and from Arkhangelsk, this was deemed a mistake, if only 
because of the reference to a "friendship" they were establishing with 
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Soviet colleagues. A decree awarding medals to twelve of the sailors 
was published, but Aleksandrov deemed it "inexpedient" to describe 
their exploits. British pilots received slightly more coverage. 46 But 
this paled in comparison to the attention lavished on "Normandy," 
a squadron of French pilot volunteers for service against Germany 
in the east. Arriving in late 1942, it first saw action as a part of the 
Soviet armed forces in early 1943. Ehrenburg praised them, squad- 
ron members were decorated, and by 1944 they were Heroes of the 
Soviet Union. Their names or portraits were not provided, but only 
because of censorship guidelines concerning the presence of family 
members in German-held territories. 47 

Late in the war the idea arose to let American planes fly sorties 
from bases in Italy, bomb Hungarian and Romanian targets, and 
then land at new U.S. bases in Soviet-recaptured Ukraine, after which 
they would return on another bombing mission. Between June and 
mid-September 1944 there were indeed such bases at Poltava, Pyri- 
atyn, and Myrhorod. The first "Operation Frantic" mission by the 
15th Air Force began on June 2, 1944, days before the Allied invasion 
of Normandy. But a German spotter trailed the bombers to Poltava, 
where the Soviet anti-aircraft guns lacked radar, and on the night 
of June 21 German war planes attacked the base by surprise and 
unhindered, destroying forty-nine U.S. planes on the ground and 
killing thirty-two people, including two Americans and three So- 
viet journalists. Both Soviet and Allied journalists had been able to 
report about American planes in Soviet territory before, but now 
Soviet and American censors naturally barred this bad news. 48 

Stalin mentioned the Allied bombing of Germany three times in 
1943 and 1944, describing the targets as "military," "industrial," or 
both. In May 1943 he said the "valiant Anglo-American air force is 
striking shattering blows at the military and industrial centers of 
Germany and Italy," which "foreshadowed" Europe's second front. 
On November 6, 1943, he reported that over the previous year "the 
Allies subjected and continue to subject important German indus- 
trial centers to heavy bombing and thus considerably weaken the 
enemy's military strength." In May 1944 he said they "subject mili- 
tary targets in Germany to systematic bombing and thus undermine 
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the latter's military might." Thus each time Stalin added that the 
Allied actions were weakening Germany. 49 

In late September 1941 Ehrenburg complained to Shcherbakov, 
with good reason, that the Soviet media said nothing about the 
(still limited) British bombing of Germany. Beginning in early 1942, 
when British bombing was intense and civilian casualties in Ger- 
many rose sharply (eventually reaching around half a million by 
May 1945), Soviet reporting became more frequent, timely, and of- 
ten detailed, although as always with foreign news it was relocated 
to the last page of newspapers and at the end of radio reports. Head- 
lined "Actions of the Allied Air Force" or "Actions of the Air Force of 
the Allies," these items often referred to Allied news agencies, the 
British Ministry of Aviation, and the U.S. Bureau of War Informa- 
tion. Thus citizens became aware that unlike the Soviet command, 
the British and American commands frequently stated how many 
of their own planes were lost. 50 

One of the first major bombings was of the harbor city of Liibeck, 
on March 29, 1942. The British attack killed 320 people. TASS issued 
a brief report that referred not to casualties but to the loss of twelve 
bombers. Cologne was next, on May 30, 1942; the attack left 469 
people dead, and Churchill publicly called it "the herald of what 
Germany will receive, city by city, from now on." TASS reported 
that according to Reuters, more than 1,000 British planes had car- 
ried out "the largest operation ever carried out by English avia- 
tion," and that Radio London reported that in ninety minutes, 
10,000 bombs were dropped on the city's "military targets," pro- 
ducing many large fires. 51 

In March 1943 an operation in the Ruhr region started. Ongoing 
for months on end, it climaxed first with the flooding of the Ruhr 
River on May 17, which left 1,200 dead. That this bombing produced 
gigantic floods that "destroyed everything along the way" was quickly 
revealed, if only because Stalin had just underlined the importance 
of bombing. German morale was seriously lowered, Trud wrote. A 
Swiss man told a British correspondent that when he crawled out of 
his bomb shelter in Duisburg after one bombing in May, fires were 
all around and all buildings had been destroyed. "Everything liter- 
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ally had been razed to the ground," he was quoted as saying. Un- 
official figures from the House of Commons had placed the total 
loss of bombers departing from the United Kingdom at 699. In a 
Swedish newspaper a visitor to Germany had described the flooding 
that resulted from the dam bursts on the Main River and near Ed- 
ertal as causing "many miners" to die in shafts, and "according to 
eyewitnesses, the entire central part of the city of Dortmund has 
been erased from the earth." The New York Times, the Soviet media 
stated in June, had reported from Berlin a recent "mass flight" from 
the Ruhr and Rhine areas. Most of these people were "forced to roam 
around the country." The lack of firefighters, despite the drafting of 
women in that role, made the damage "extraordinarily great." 52 

Operation Gomorrah against Hamburg from July 25 to 28 pro- 
duced a firestorm that killed more than 8,000 people. The bombing 
of Germany's second-largest city was reported to be very effective; 
the British Ministry of Aviation said that over yy percent of the 
city's buildings had been destroyed: "Enormous white spots one 
hundred, in some cases 150 meters wide indicate sites of total devas- 
tation where bombs weighing 1,800 and 3,600kg. came down." The 
four British nighttime raids and the one American daytime raid 
had flattened nine square miles of the city. 53 

The killing of people in Hamburg was only implied, but with re- 
gard to Berlin, from the beginning casualties also appeared in re- 
ports, first in early 1943. A cartoon had Hitler, Goring, and Goebbels 
rushing into a bomb shelter, and TASS reported from New York that 
the Associated Press had heard from diplomats that recently 890 
Berliners had died in bombings. A Swedish correspondent had re- 
ferred to deaths "in many families." The Nazi capital was subjected 
to more than one hundred raids in late 1943 and early 1944. "At Ber- 
lin train stations and metro stations one can meet thousands of 
people who have become homeless," Reuters had reported, accord- 
ing to the Soviet media. After a first smaller attack, Berliners came 
out of their shelters, but then heavy bombers showed up that 
"dropped bombs of large explosive power and incendiary bombs." 
There was a body count: according to a Swedish correspondent, 
"25,000 people were believed to have been killed" in one night alone. 
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By late December about 1.5 million of Berlin's four million inhabit- 
ants were reported to be homeless. 54 

The German missile attacks on London starting in 1944 were 
also reported, often with praise for the bravery of those enduring 
them. A Conservative member of Parliament wanted the British 
government to warn that his country would bomb historic cities if 
Germany continued to employ rockets "against England's civilian 
population." The British minister of foreign affairs, Anthony Eden, 
reportedly rejected the threat, asserting that targets were chosen on 
the principle of "how to liquidate Germany's capability to wage war 
as quickly as possible." There was "no comparison" between what 
the United Kingdom and Germany did or could do. 55 

The most notorious Allied bombing was that of February 13 and 
14, 1945, on Dresden, which created a large firestorm and killed 
between 35,000 and 40,000. Soviet coverage was meager, possibly 
because of a suspicion that the attack was also meant to intimidate 
Moscow. In tiny items on February 16 and 17 TASS referred to Re- 
uters in reporting that the main targets of two raids had been Dres- 
den and, unlike German and British reports, it said nothing about 
the lethal consequences. 56 

There were also articles on the Allied bombing of targets outside 
Germany, such as Rotterdam (its harbor), Paris (the Renault car 
factories), Palermo (its harbor), and the Amsterdam region (the Fok- 
ker plane factory and Schiphol Airport). 57 In all, for most of the war 
the Soviet media reported fairly accurately on Allied bombings. 58 (As 
for Soviet bombings, there was no consistency in the reporting.) 59 



Allied Leaders and Their Societies 

The media carried what were purported to be full texts of speeches 
by British and American leaders and representatives. On the eve- 
ning of June 22, 1941, Churchill spoke on British radio. The next 
day's Pravda placed a text based on it on page 5, including the lead- 
er's refusal to negotiate with Hitler, his vow to bomb Germany day 
and night, and his promise of assistance to "Russia and the Russian 
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people," who were defending their "native soil." Omitted in the 
Pravda transcript was the notion that the civilized world had al- 
lowed Germany to build a "terrible military machine"; that the in- 
vasion was the fourth turning point in a war that began with the 
conquest of France; that the United Kingdom had stood alone 
against Germany and had warned Stalin about the invasion; and 
that no one had been a more consistent opponent of Communism 
than Churchill for the past twenty-five years, of which he would 
"unsay no word." 60 The next year Pravda cut Churchill's comment 
that the British supply of raw materials, tanks, and aircraft to the 
Soviet Union was a heavy sacrifice in view of the danger of German 
invasion. 61 Not all such texts were cut, but it was telling that the 
Soviet media censored the Allied leaders. President Roosevelt also 
appeared often in the Soviet press. When he ran for reelection in 
November 1944, it praised him— and it did so still more when he 
died in April 1945, calling him an "outstanding fighter for the cause 
of democracy and progress." 62 

Like Stalin, the media referred to the "freedom-loving" countries 
of the United Nations, where the broad masses were jointly fighting 
"fascism" and the workers felt obliged to support their government. 
The term "proletarians" became taboo, and in May 1943 this was 
emphasized by the public dissolution of the Communist Interna- 
tional. 63 But the change in the public portrayal of former enemies 
was far more modest than in the United Kingdom and the United 
States, where the propaganda appealed to emotion, for example 
asserting that "the Russians" were saving "democracy." (And most 
British citizens were indeed pro-Russian.) In Soviet propaganda Al- 
lied flags appeared, but almost never images of the Allies them- 
selves. Whereas an American poster showed a Russian soldier and 
called him "your friend," an analogous Soviet portrait of the Allies 
never materialized. In Stalin's public line the coalition had certain 
common interests— even "vital and long-lasting" ones, as he noted 
in November 1944— but sympathy was inappropriate. In September 
1942 the Agitprop chief Aleksandrov rejected a proposal for ten days 
of celebration of the "friendship" between the young people of 
the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the United States. He gave no 
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reason, but unease with the continued lack of the "second front" 
must have been on his mind. Even late in the war the detention of 
Americans of Japanese descent in "concentration camps" in the 
United States was not censored. 64 

Meanwhile verbal propaganda, harder to trace by Allied observ- 
ers, for most of the war remained almost as critical of American 
and especially British policies as before the German invasion. Agita- 
tors on the ground expressed suspicion about the material aid and 
declared at meetings that the reasons for the absence of the "second 
front" were purely political. Criticism was also vented in the new 
biweekly journal War and the Working Class; although secretly edited 
by Molotov, critical foreign diplomats were told that it was not a 
government but a trade union publication. 65 

The British government gave little publicity to its treatment of 
captured German war criminals, mainly because it feared retalia- 
tion against British war prisoners. When it applied this policy to 
Hitler's associate Rudolf Hess, who escaped to the United Kingdom 
in 1942, Pravda demanded to know whether he was regarded as a 
criminal or as a "plenipotentiary of the Hitlerite government in En- 
gland, with all the privileges of immunity." Alexander Werth, who 
noticed that the editorial "stirred up a great deal of anti-British feel- 
ing in Russia," surmised that Stalin, aware of the preparations for 
Allied landings in North Africa, wished to disorient Germany, or 
wished to provide a vent for frustration with the tense situation near 
Stalingrad. 66 But it is just as likely that he was simply suspicious. 

From November 28 to December 1, 1943, Stalin convened with the 
Allied leaders in Tehran. To Soviet citizens it was sensational that 
he had traveled abroad. On the eve of the meetings, the media made 
much of the tenth anniversary of Soviet-US. diplomatic relations, 
and afterward the line was that the entire Soviet people enthusiasti- 
cally approved the decisions taken. There were reports of pledges to 
finish the December work schedule ahead of time, to raise produc- 
tion quality and productivity, and to donate earned wages. 67 But one 
of Tehran's secret agreements was that there would not be a "second 
front" until late May 1944. 
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Then a brief item in Pravda on January 17, 1944, under a Cairo 
dateline and supposedly from the newspaper's correspondent, said 
that usually well-informed sources had reported that in a coastal 
town on the Iberian Peninsula, Britain and Germany had been en- 
gaged in negotiations for a bilateral peace. No other central Soviet 
paper carried the story and it was not sent abroad, but regional pa- 
pers reprinted it. American correspondents noticed that even people 
who "never saw a newspaper or followed events" had heard about it. 
A while later the papers reported the vigorous denial by Anthony 
Eden. Stalin himself had unilaterally created the Free Germany 
Committee in 1943, but he perhaps planted the report from the fic- 
titious correspondent because of his irritation with Churchill, who 
had resisted Soviet plans for Poland and been noncommittal about 
invading western Europe. He may also have wished to dampen the 
actual goodwill for the Allies that his own media had reported. 
And suspicion of the British played its usual part. Four weeks later 
Pravda carried a German war prisoner's confession that he had been 
captured earlier in North Africa by the British, who then exchanged 
him for British prisoners. 68 



The Final Year 

The invasion that began on June 6, 1944, received far less atten- 
tion than had its absence in earlier years. Although the operation 
missed the morning papers, the radio mentioned it that day, and 
for the first time ever the evening paper Vechernaia Moskva scooped 
the central press. That evening the heads of the U.S. and British 
military missions to Moscow spoke on the radio, the latter even in 
broken Russian. The next day's Pravda pictured General Dwight 
Eisenhower and his order referring to a "great crusade." Most re- 
markable was the TASS item "Prayer by Roosevelt," directed to 
"God Almighty." But no Soviet-produced report on the landing and 
invasion appeared, even though the invaders provided facilities for 
Soviet correspondents. There were only dry reports and, on June II, 
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an article in which Ehrenburg praised above all the French Resis- 
tance for facilitating the invaders. On June 14 Stalin explained, al- 
legedly in response to a question from a Pravda correspondent, that 
neither Napoleon nor Hitler had ever crossed the Channel. He said 
of the invasion, "The history of war knows no other undertaking 
resembling its breadth of design, its grandness of scale, and its mas- 
tery of execution." But he did not use the words "second front." The 
film footage that the Allies rushed to Moscow was shown only to 
high-ranking officers and court intellectuals. 69 

Moreover the media minimized or cast in the least flattering 
light subsequent Allied military achievements. The capture of Rome 
that same month was called a victory, but Italy's surrender many 
months later appeared in tiny headlines and was largely ascribed to 
the previous summer's successes of the Red Army. At a time when 
the Soviet media declared that in modern wars cities (such as War- 
saw) could not liberate themselves, the French capital inexplicably 
became an exception: its liberation on August 26 was credited to the 
French Resistance. 70 

The implied dogma was that Allied invasion of western Europe 
was easy but reluctant. Only Komsomolskaia pravda took a different 
line, with a commentary on the "force and speed of the offensive of 
the Allies. In July, Marshall Rokossovskii covered 640 kilometers 
from the Dnieper to the Vistula in thirty days. In August, General 
Patton covered almost 640 kilometers from Avranches to the Saar, 
also in thirty days. Marshall Malinovskii covered 480 kilometers, 
from Iasi to Craiova in two weeks. General Patch covered 370 kilo- 
meters from the French Riviera to Macon, in less then three weeks." 
Aleksandrov complained that this inflated the performance of Brit- 
ish and American armies, which did "not encounter serious mili- 
tary resistance," and denigrated the "decisive role of the attack of 
the Red Army, which is fighting against the main forces of the Ger- 
man army." At Andrei Zhdanov's order he verbally reprimanded the 
paper. 71 

Commentators pretended not to understand why the Allied 
armies were slowed for a while on the German-French border, where 
they supposedly faced only fifteen to twenty German divisions 
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(compared to the hundreds facing the Red Army). After the Allies 
attacked and took one million POWs, these commentators did not 
admit that their figure had been wrong and only reluctantly con- 
ceded that German divisions had arrived from the east. 72 The di- 
sastrous landing at the Dutch city of Arnhem on September 17 was 
all but ignored, and reports on the fierce fighting near Koblenz in 
March 1945, at a time of comparative quiet on the war's Eastern 
Front, were short, inspired by Stalin's silence on Allied military ac- 
tion after his praise in November 1944 for the Allied liberation of 
France and Belgium. 73 On April 27 American and Soviet armed forces 
met at Torgau on the Elbe River. That event did receive significant 
coverage and became the topic of a May Day slogan. 74 

On May 2, 1945, the Red Army took control of Berlin. On the eve- 
ning of May 4 the German armed forces in northwestern Europe 
agreed to surrender the next morning. It was the third hour of May 
7 when Colonel General Alfred Jodl, chief of the General Staff of the 
German armed forces, placed his signature on two English docu- 
ments at the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces in Rheims, France, thereby agreeing to end all hostilities on 
May 9 at 12:01 a.m. against the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union, which was represented by an officer. Jodl had 
no command authority over the entire Wehrmacht but agreed that 
the German Supreme Command would ratify the surrender the next 
day, in the presence of the Soviet Supreme Command. This measure 
was intended to preclude a German stab-in-the-back legend and to 
reassure Stalin. Western radio reported the capitulation later on 
May 7. On the afternoon of May 8, ignoring Stalin's request to wait 
until the ratification, Churchill spoke about it on British radio. 

The ratification was planned for that day, but although all were 
present in the afternoon, hours went by before a complete Russian 
text arrived from Moscow and could be compared with the other 
texts. That was why the signing ceremony, dominated by General 
Keitel and General Zhukov, ended fifteen minutes past the desig- 
nated local time for implementation, midnight. In the western Eu- 
ropean time zone it was still May 8, 11:15 p - M -> but in Moscow (and 
Kiev) it was 2:15 a.m. on May 9. 
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Soviet citizens still knew nothing; the radio broadcast hours of 
opera music. Shortly after 2:00 a.m. it was announced that in several 
minutes "important news" would be provided. At ten past the hour 
Levitan declared that on May 8 Germany had signed an uncondi- 
tional surrender. There followed a sound recording of the event 
with commentary by a Soviet journalist. Many citizens had been 
waiting around street loudspeakers, but not everyone found out 
that night, and even in Moscow, according to a British observer, 

thousands went to work that morning without knowing 
what had happened. They were told to go home and take a 
holiday. No formal parades had been arranged and at first it 
seemed that no one quite knew what to do. Then, suddenly, 
at noon, it all began. The people of Moscow took things into 
their own hands. Huge crowds swarmed into the centre of 
the city, halting all traffic. Children drove about in trucks 
waving red flags. 

Many hours later, at 8 p.m., Stalin appeared on the radio. In an un- 
emotional speech worlds apart from his "brothers and sisters" ad- 
dress of July 1941, he referred to the "final act of surrender." The first 
in the Soviet Union to refer accurately to the Rheims "preliminary 
protocol on surrender," he left unsaid which armed forces had 
signed that earlier document and only implied that the Soviet 
Union had been party to those first talks. 75 

During the war the media dropped the anti-Polish, anti-American, 
and anti-British shrillness of the 1930s. It was a real change, but the 
slightest complication with the Allies immediately showed in a 
sharper tone. A historian has called the public presence of the Brit- 
ish and American allies in the USSR "faint but real," but contempo- 
raries would likely have said real but faint. 76 For, as noted, Stalin 
gave the Red Army, the Soviet Union, and ultimately himself all the 
credit for Germany's defeat and ensured that the media minimized 
reports of Allied material aid and warfare. 

The turbulent developments with Poland probably baffled many 
citizens. To make sense of them often seemed impossible. Red Army 
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soldiers who saw the Anders army in a Turkmen town exclaimed, 
"They told us, and we have read in the papers, that Poland does not 
exist, and yet there you are. A Polish Army dressed like staff officers, 
well fed. To hell with it! They always lie to us!" At least one agitator 
was asked in December 1943 whether there would be war with Po- 
land, as the creation of the Khmelnytsky Order suggested to the 
questioner. 77 The actual stance of Russians, Ukrainians, and Ka- 
zakhs toward the Polish exiles in their midst varied, partly mirror- 
ing the media treatment of the Poles. Some exiles who survived 
have recalled insults (mostly from Komsomol members and mostly 
at the time of Anders's departure), envy because of food aid received 
by Poles, and exploitation. But at least as many survivors recall sym- 
pathy and selfless aid, particularly from locals who had in years 
past themselves arrived as exiles. 78 

The impact of the propaganda about the other allies seems to 
have been ambiguous. With regard to the material aid, tangible re- 
ality nullified whatever the media said. Secret informers noted 
statements by writers and journalists to the effect that the Soviet 
Union (or Russia) could not withstand the Germans without Allied 
aid, or that Allied pressure would change the Soviet system. 79 How 
many people held such views, and at what stage of the war, cannot 
be determined. But according to the press attache at the U.S. em- 
bassy, American material aid loomed large in "popular conscious- 
ness." He was told by "Soviet friends" that the food and clothing 
were particularly important to the Red Army, and "Russians often 
told Americans they would have starved without lend-lease food." 
This great impression was possible because the evidence of that aid 
was "omnipresent": "In all parts of the Soviet Union in which I lived 
or traveled, I saw American foodstuffs, clothing, and other prod- 
ucts on sale in government stores, on the black market, or in use in 
Soviet homes." 80 

The propaganda generally portrayed the Red Army as fighting 
the Germans alone. Perhaps here it was really effective in its coverage— 
or more precisely, its omission. After the first months following the 
German invasion, references to the first "two years of the war" dis- 
appeared. Usually the years 1939 and 1940 were ignored, including 
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the battles fought in western Europe. Real war, the "Great Patriotic 
War," began on June 22, 1941, and not a day earlier. A woman whose 
job it was to translate TASS reports into English recalled, "We un- 
derstood the events surrounding World War II strictly through 
what we were told by the Soviet media. What had taken place in Eu- 
rope prior to the attack on the Soviet Union seemed unreal and was 
not to be compared with Russia's struggle. The German conquest of 
Europe had been swift and presented in the Soviet press in a neu- 
tral, not to say favorable, light. We had only a vague idea of what the 
bombing of Britain had wrought." The American entry into the war 
made little impression for that reason. 81 

Many citizens seemingly shared this mind-set. The American 
journalist William White traveled throughout the Soviet Union for 
six weeks in the summer of 1944, accompanying the president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and conversing with foreign colleagues. 
"The average Russian," he concluded, "firmly and logically believes 
that his government has until recently borne, not most of the war 
burden, but all of it." When Stalin said that the fascist bear could 
not be crushed in its lair without Allied aid, the average person 
"probably dismissed it as the kind of perfunctory gesture which all 
statesmen occasionally make." 82 Many foreign observers drew this 
conclusion during or shortly after the war. The former correspon- 
dent Paul Winterton also believed that the authorities succeeded to 
a great extent in creating a popular belief that the Soviet Union was 
fighting and winning the war almost unaided. And he made an ac- 
curate prediction: that Russian history books of the future would 
reflect this view. 83 



Conclusion 



When the war with Nazi Germany began, Stalin immediately or- 
ganized a central information bureau and made censorship tighter 
than ever. His goal was both mobilization of his subjects and total 
control of the information provided to them. Such extreme cen- 
tralization, as both an ideal and a practice, had no equal in war- 
time Europe. And nothing exemplified Stalin's goal better than the 
unique general confiscation of radio receivers. In late 1939 the Nazis 
criminalized listening to foreign radio (including broadcasts from 
allied or neutral countries), but they allowed the sale of receivers. 1 
As for the practice, not even Nazi Germany's propaganda structure 
was as singularly united as the one at Stalin's disposal. Goebbels 
was the Reich minister of enlightenment and propaganda, but he 
consistently faced competition from other German agencies. Unlike 
Stalin, he did not have a clear monopoly on propaganda strategy 
and output. 2 Stalin aimed for control and secrecy out of a range of 
fears: that his citizens might become less loyal to "Soviet rule," that 
Nazi propaganda might benefit, and that American citizens or other 
allies might reconsider the aid they were supplying to the Soviet 
Union. 
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Besides disinformation, readers and listeners received a specifi- 
cally Stalinist message: each one of them had to be willing to accept 
death. If dying was needed to avoid German captivity or simply to 
contribute to the war, then there was nothing else to do or say. As 
before 1941, the key was obedience, not individual initiative. Dying 
heroes did as they were told, and they were not called special. The 
tales about this most radical form of selflessness only made sense 
from a highly unrealistic perspective, namely that it was treason to 
fall alive into enemy hands. No other state in Europe imposed this 
bipolar view. Even Nazi hero propaganda preferred to praise pilots, 
tank drivers, and submariners who managed to stay alive. In fact in 
this regard the only European equivalent to Moscow's demand was 
found in the ideology of the SS. 3 

The press and other media did show corpses of the hanged parti- 
san Zoia Kosmodemianskaia and of murdered civilians. But, as in 
other belligerent countries, the propaganda allowed for little grief, 
and sometimes self-consciously opposed it. It was typical that the 
fictional villagers in Wasilewska's The Rainbow who bury people 
killed by Germans felt "no grief in their heart, only a solemn tri- 
umph," for the victims died "for their own land. . . . Such was the 
scheme of things that the land was defended with the blood and 
lives of the people who were born of it and lived on it." A woman 
who buried her teenage son tells a tearful bystander, "It's no use be- 
ing sorry, the time is not right. Mitia is gone, but there's Viktor. Our 
people are strong, well rooted in the earth. Cut down a pear-tree and 
before you know it, a fresh shoot comes out of the ground and drives 
upward toward the sun." 4 

The propaganda about industry and agriculture was unappeal- 
ing and, above all, evasive, failing even to publish laws militarizing 
workers and regulations of the practice of labor duty. It was also typi- 
cal that factory newspapers did not mention the products or name 
the directors. There was ceaseless talk of competition and produc- 
tion records, but an equally nagging refrain that not all workers and 
peasants were working to capacity. Meanwhile their actual harsh 
experience told people that the propaganda was wrong to blame 
food shortages only on laziness and greed. Their only possible in- 
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spiration was reports on vegetable gardens, which resembled the 
morale-boosting "kitchen front" campaign in the United Kingdom 
and were one of the media's least Soviet items. 5 

Early on, Moscow decided to publicize the Nazi atrocities exten- 
sively. By and large Agitprop made skillful use of the evidence, 
which was also provided by the Germans themselves in captured 
policy documents, personal letters, photographs, and testimonies. 
The media did not highlight the Nazi killing campaign against the 
Jews but, from today's Western perspective, "buried" it. The main 
reason was anti-Semitism, in two senses: as a sentiment in and near 
Stalin's inner circle and as a mind-set among Soviet citizens who, 
Stalin feared, would be encouraged in their anti-Semitism by re- 
ports on Jews. There was little Soviet about this: both the nature of 
the reporting and the reasons for them were essentially the same as 
in the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Stalin wanted his citizens and soldiers to hate the enemy, which 
suggests that he realized that loyalty, discipline, and patriotic fer- 
vor were not plentiful and strong enough. He made the decision to 
promote ethnic hatred rationally, and only many months after the 
war began. 6 Meanwhile the propaganda was ambiguous about the 
need to stimulate hatred. Stalin said the enemy could not be de- 
feated without this sentiment. But another dogma, often repeated, 
held that the hatred stemmed exclusively from enemy crimes: the 
media were simply informing the citizens. The propaganda blurred 
and sometimes erased the distinction between "fascists" and "Ger- 
mans." British propaganda did the same, but in the Soviet world 
Germanophobia was a heresy tolerated by the party hierarchy. In 
1945 the Communist Party's leading full-time propagandist sig- 
naled its end by publicly reprimanding the writer who most ac- 
tively espoused it. 

Whether the hate speech worked as intended is another matter. 
There exist some credible references to sincere hatred by ordinary 
people. In January 1942 a Polish citizen just released from the Gulag 
spoke to seven women on a train to Sverdlovsk who were evacuating 
with their factory from Moscow. He was touched by their "sincere 
and touching expression of patriotism" and hatred: 
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The women outdid each other in telling me stories of the 
courage and sacrifice of the people of besieged Moscow, of 
their own work, which often continued, with short breaks, 
during whole days and nights, of the readiness with which 
they now abandoned their homes and families in order to 
rush to the Urals at the call of "the Government and the 
Party"; the gleam of hatred and enthusiasm in their eyes was 
unfeigned as they assured me that they would not hesitate 
to give up their lives in the defense of the Fatherland against 
the German invader. 7 

There is some information that civilians in the unoccupied parts of 
the Soviet Union, influenced by the media and rumors, developed a 
hatred of the Germans that did not run deep, and perhaps was less 
enthusiastic than the hatred felt by Red Army soldiers at the front. 8 

Stalin framed the war as patriotic. From the very start it was about 
a "motherland" to which unquestioning allegiance was due. A Com- 
munist Party monthly set the tone: nothing in the world was better 
than Soviet citizenship, but those in possession of this precious gift 
had to place the "interests of the Soviet land" above everything, 
and they had to prove their loyalty with concrete examples of their 
patriotism. 9 

British war propaganda was Anglocentric, despite a sincere inten- 
tion not to antagonize the Irish, Welsh, and Scots. 10 Likewise in the 
Soviet Union, because most members of the intended audience of 
the "motherland" propaganda were Russians, the large majority 
of the population, some kind of Russocentric bias was inevitable. 
But the Soviet leader of Georgian descent restrained those leading 
propagandists who wanted to go further. Had Stalin given his toast 
to the Russian people during the war, the propagandists and the cen- 
tral media would have expressed Russocentrism, xenophobia, and 
anti-Semitism much more forcefully. 11 For most of the war, however, 
praise for the Russian "elder brother" and his special character did 
not go to extremes. In an odd twist, the notion that the war was about 
"Russia" and "the Russians" did pervade the propaganda of the Allies. 
Such an approach might work in countries where most people were 
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ignorant of the existence of non- Russians in Stalin's country, but in 
the Soviet context, as its leader seems to have realized, easily antago- 
nized the non-Russians who had to fight alongside the Russians. 

Propaganda has unintended effects, and Stalin's media were no 
exception. Although Russian chauvinism was restrained, the news- 
papers and radio broadcasts probably still contributed to it and also 
created suspicion. The prominent theme of dying for one's country 
most likely helped to strengthen Russian pride; social psychologists 
have demonstrated that simply thinking about one's own mortal- 
ity tends to make people more positive about their outlook on the 
world. 12 The meager attention to the non-Russian identity of war 
heroes generally did not mean to denigrate, but many Russians prob- 
ably concluded what Stalin was to say only after the war: that they 
should not rely on the non-Russians. 

Stalin and his circle suspected all the citizens who temporarily 
left the Soviet orbit and experienced German rule of treason. Yet, as 
this study has shown, the propaganda did not deliberately encourage 
this sentiment and instead portrayed those citizens as overwhelm- 
ingly loyal. Partisan heroes were sustained by their faith in Commu- 
nism and Stalin, but also by a generally supportive environment. The 
stories about specific resistance fighters probably attracted people, 
even if details might have seemed questionable. 

In no other modern case of joint military warfare were the achieve- 
ments of allies as hidden from public view as in the Great Patriotic 
War proclaimed by the propaganda. The contributions of the Brit- 
ish, Americans, Canadians, and Poles were vastly underestimated; 
the Red Army supposedly was fighting the Germans almost on its 
own. Stalin and his media had said for years that the world's first 
socialist society needed no foreign aid, and now the Red Army and 
the Soviet Union did get virtually all the credit. Reports about the 
former enemies were mostly bland and never appealed to emotion- 
friendship constituted a danger. With regard to the material aid 
that was received, the tangible reality overrode the propaganda, but 
the sense that the Soviet Union was the only real force fighting Ger- 
many did become widespread. Thus in this one case omission gave 
Stalin what he wanted. 
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In short, the war propaganda of the Soviet Union somewhat 
resembled that of other belligerent states. There too the media 
searched for and found heroes, promoted gardening, gave meager 
attention to the Holocaust, denigrated an entire people, and vilified 
those called traitors. On the whole, however, the Soviet propaganda 
output stood out with traits of its own: condescending omission of 
facts known abroad, at the expense of lives and morale; the simplis- 
tic dilemma of death or treason; willful neglect of the suffering of 
one's own citizens in the hinterland; open support for the view that 
everyone had to and did hate the invader; restraint on chauvinism; 
and denigration of the military efforts of allied states. All of these 
traits had been put in place well before 1941, and they all stemmed 
from Stalin's tight control. 

The propaganda must also be compared to earlier and later decades 
in Russian and Soviet history. Various intellectuals during the war 
with Germany and observers after it noted that the war eased living 
under Stalin a little because, for once, the authorities and most of 
the rest of the population had a common cause. In discussing So- 
viet films, one historian has referred to a comparative "oasis of free- 
dom. The regime allowed a measure of artistic experimentation. . . . 
During the war directors made films on subjects about which they 
themselves cared, expressing genuine and deeply felt emotions." 13 
But the findings presented in this book do not support the notion 
of a breathing space. Censorship became tighter than ever. Moscow 
did allow deviations from the official line expressed by Stalin and 
the Soviet Information Bureau, such as forebodings concerning the 
German threat to Kiev and Moscow and anti-German hate speech, 
but many citizens realized that these were heresies whose authors 
were liable for punishment as soon as Stalin or his entourage de- 
cided to restore orthodoxy. 

The themes of selflessness and indebtedness were not innova- 
tions but modifications of prewar lines. Before the early 1930s the 
press propagated selfless labor for the implementation of the First 
Five-Year Plan; in the years just before the German invasion it men- 
tioned an immense and permanent debt of all to the state and ulti- 
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mately Stalin. For a while after June 1941 Stalin stepped aside some- 
what and people were declared to be indebted to the motherland 
and the soldiers of the Red Army. Continuity was particularly strik- 
ing in the propaganda about heroism: prewar hero worship was 
equally contradictory in that each feat was unique yet also repre- 
sentative of mass heroism. 14 

During World War I the press of the Russian Empire (as did the 
press of almost every belligerent country) had campaigned against 
enemy aliens. Racist plays and propaganda declared assimilation of 
Russians of German descent a mask for German treason and mur- 
derous impulses, and sympathy for these people was ethnic blind- 
ness. And in general, righteous anger at internal and external "en- 
emies" had been a staple of Soviet public life. The real difference 
beginning in 1941 was that now the foreign targets of hatred were 
fewer. The media were far less anti-Polish, anti-British, and anti- 
American than in the 1930s, simply because the Poles, the British, 
and the Americans had become allies. As for patriotic pride, the 
tsarist regime also attempted to mobilize through appeals to Rus- 
sian patriotism, but it was too little and too late to have tangible ef- 
fects. Already in the Soviet 1930s, however, there were expressions of 
pride in great names and events from the past, although with some 
hesitation. The war propaganda could build on this precedent. 15 

Writings about Soviet propaganda during World War II abound 
with poorly supported statements about its impact. One Russian 
populist view holds that the propaganda did not matter that much, 
because from the very beginning people were patriotic and willing 
to sacrifice themselves; thus the term "holy war" expressed a pre- 
existing mentality 16 Other Russian researchers are of the view that 
the propaganda played a large if not crucial role, and some foreign 
scholars agree that it was "enormously effective." 17 Some scholars 
used to believe that the same thing happened to Stalin as happened 
to Churchill: the Soviet leader gained widespread popularity and 
his words inspired. But NKVD surveillance reports in Leningrad 
and Moscow show that support for Stalin and his entourage consis- 
tently sat side by side with a strong current of skepticism. 18 
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To fruitfully discuss to what degree the propaganda succeeded 
or was effective, one first needs to establish its goals. As argued 
here, wartime Soviet propaganda's basic goal was to control the 
population and to make it do as it was told. 

Most Soviet citizens probably thought that the propaganda did 
not inform them, except in the sense of telling them what they were 
supposed to think and do. Old people in particular had an attitude 
of pozhivem, uvidim: "We'll see about that." 19 Labor and behavior in 
the hinterland were shaped less by the media (or even foreign radio 
broadcasts) than by other factors: the militarization of labor and 
other policies affecting daily life; the endless cruelties of Nazi Ger- 
many and its allies; and conversations with refugees, evacuees, rail- 
way employees, hospitalized soldiers, and others. That rumors 
circulated was not always easy to observe, and some foreigners 
even believed that Soviet citizens almost never spoke their minds to 
strangers. For instance, a Polish man recalled in 1942, just after leav- 
ing the USSR, that talk in trains and canteens usually concerned 
the current interpretation of events provided by Pravda or Izvestiia 
and simply ended whenever someone proclaimed, "Stalin said so." 
But the war did loosen tongues at markets, stores, trains, canteens, 
polyclinics, bathhouses, barbershops, and shopping queues, where 
social barriers lost their meaning. People talked even though prison 
or worse loomed if their dissent was denounced, and even though 
they could be convicted for telling uncomfortable truths— that Len- 
ingraders were eating cats, that Stalin's own son was in German cap- 
tivity, and that the slogans "Beating the enemy on his own territory" 
and "With little blood" had failed, for example. 20 

In an American interview project in 1950 and 1951 with citizens 
who had recently left the Soviet Union, an overwhelming majority 
said that the population trusted rumor more than the Soviet press. 
The interviewees differed about the impact of the war propaganda. 
Some called it of great consequence, agreeing that it succeeded in 
getting people to fight for the regime and calling the Bolsheviks 
masterful propagandists. Others said that an intitial consensus that 
there was nothing to defend vanished simply because of German 
conduct, and did not ascribe any role in this to propaganda. Still 
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others referred to a combination of propaganda and German mis- 
deeds, saying, "Soviet propaganda could do a lot if it had facts 
on which to base itself and "[It] became very important." Although 
early media reports of atrocities were disbelieved, conversations 
eventually made it clear that the atrocity propaganda was at least 
partly true. 21 

Soviet journalists themselves realized that their propaganda was 
uninformative and disliked. A radio editor complained to an ac- 
quaintance, "Our propaganda is stupid and bland. I cannot read 
the newspapers, the Soviet Information Bureau reports, the things 
we broadcast over the radio without anger." A commission of in- 
quiry into the Latest News broadcasts noted in the middle of 1942, 
"Every one of us often observes the following: having carefully 
listened to the Bureau bulletin with reports from the fronts and 
international information, the listeners walk away from the loud- 
speakers, usually saying, 'We know that already'" Even the chief of 
Agitprop, Aleksandrov, referred to the "serious shortcomings" of 
a press full of official documents and TASS reports. 22 And because 
of scarcity, technical problems, and poor distribution, many people 
often did not even see or hear the print and radio propaganda. 
(Newsreels and films fared little better; in 1943 the Russian republic 
had only 6,550 sites where they could be viewed.) 23 

In short, with his own citizens, Stalin faced an uphill propa- 
ganda battle. The key problem was the extreme centralization. Nazi 
Germany ultimately lost the war, but Nazi propaganda for the Ger- 
man population was effective in many ways, such as in demonizing 
Jews and discrediting alternatives to Nazi rule, and perhaps largely 
because it was not totally uniform. 24 In Stalin's orbit the Soviet pro- 
paganda did not fail entirely. The notion of a fight for the mother- 
land against murderers and virtually without outside help resonated. 
But the successes in the battle for hearts and minds were smaller 
than less tightly controlled propaganda might have been. What 
saved Stalin's day was less his propaganda than the reality: Hitler's 
regime offered no livable alternative to Stalin's. Most Soviet citizens 
probably came to believe that their life under the Germans would be 
worse than under Stalin. That awareness, deriving not just from the 
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propaganda but also from rumors, was the key reason people ral- 
lied around the state and its armed forces. 

After the European war, the propaganda— no longer directed by 
Shcherbakov, who died on May 10, 1945, at the age of forty-four— 
both changed and stayed the same. Censorship became even more 
vigilant, and the celebration of Russianness, having finally received 
Stalin's open support, blossomed. But hatred of Germans largely 
left the stage, and quickly. The official purpose of all but one of the 
public events in recaptured Kiev between 1943 and 1954 was to cele- 
brate and express positive emotions (love for the motherland and 
gratitude to Stalin), not hatred. The ethnic heresy was corrected, 
aided by the creation of a Soviet-friendly German zone of occupa- 
tion, which eventually became the German Democratic Republic. 
Reprints of wartime propaganda customarily replaced "German" 
with "fascist." Still, for several decades most Russians and other 
Soviet citizens were hostile to Germans. By the new millennium this 
group had shrunk to a minority 25 

The main continuities in propaganda after 1945 concerned the 
war heroes, the heroes of labor, the "fascist" crimes, and the capital- 
ist countries. Canonical hero tales were never rectified, even if con- 
trary evidence literally rose from the dead. In the fall of 1945 a vet- 
eran discovered a large statue of himself in his Kyrgyz town of 
Tokmak. It turned out that he was considered a dead Panfilovite. 
But Sergeant Ivan Dobrobabin had been imprisoned by the Ger- 
mans. This was followed by an escape, return to his native village 
near Kharkiv, a second imprisonment, a bribery-induced release, 
and enlistment with the local auxiliary police. When the Red Army 
retook the area he became a soldier again, then, after the war, he 
was sentenced to fifteen years of hard labor. He was released in 1954, 
one year after Stalin's death. None of this received any publicity 26 

This was because the Panfilov story had to remain pure and be- 
cause during the war and for decades after it, officials and others kept 
following Stalin in denouncing former POWs as treacherous desert- 
ers. By late 1943 the military tribunals were treating assistance offered 
to Germans by citizens as treason, in contravention of a Supreme 
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Soviet decree distinguishing accomplices from traitors. In real life the 
propaganda about the mostly loyal masses under foreign occupation 
had no impact, except perhaps in raising suspicion that the opposite 
was true. Until the very end of Communist rule, all citizens had to 
write on job questionnaires whether they or a relative had been a war 
prisoner, or had even lived in territory under German occupation. If 
they themselves, or a German stamp in their identity document, con- 
firmed this, officials barred them from professions such as teaching. 
Most citizens who had worked in Germany were allowed to return 
home, but they too were unthinkingly stigmatized. 27 

Labor feats continued to be glorified. Meliton Kantaria, the des- 
ignated Georgian aide to the Russian flag-hoister of May 1945, report- 
edly overfulfilled the postwar plan in a mine shaft by 300 percent. 28 
Public portrayal of the Holocaust largely remained inconsistent, and 
the Allied role in the war remained obscure— just one country had 
saved humanity, on its own. 29 These continuities help explain why 
today most Russians still do not know what to think about the Holo- 
caust and the Allied war effort. 

The veneration of war heroism also continued. For years many 
Soviet citizens venerated the official heroes, particularly Zoia. Even 
decades later, new Russian books described the acts of more than 
four hundred soldiers, all like Matrosov's ending in selfless death. 
Many recent Russian films and publications depict heroic soldiers 
who perish under enemy fire. 30 One reason such stories keep circu- 
lating is that selflessness is not just an invention; in all wars some 
soldiers do sacrifice themselves for their brothers in arms. 

Another reason is that commemorating heroes is comparatively 
easy. Commemorating victims is hard work, for their death has no 
clear meaning. Russians today generally venerate the dead of what 
they still call the Great Patriotic War but prefer to ignore the mass 
mortality in the hinterland that does not fit the heroism scheme. 
And most find it difficult to imagine a war in which their leaders 
would attempt to limit casualties not just in propaganda but also in 
reality. To them war seems a natural disaster in which mass death is 
unavoidable. 31 That too is a belief stemming largely from the Soviet 
Union's war propaganda. 
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